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Introduction 


School/Community  Interaction,  Module  I: 
Community  Relations  is  a videotape/workshop 
package  developed  by  the  Alberta  Educational 
Communications  Corporation  (ACCESS)  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton.  The  package  consists  of  nine 
videotapes,  plus  this  Manual.  The  videotapes 
and  the  workshops  are  designed  to  provide 
educational  administrators,  and  those  preparing 
for  that  role,  with  the  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
skills  required  for  effective  performance  in  the 
operational  area  of  school/community  interaction, 
and,  specifically,  in  the  area  of  community 
relations.  The  material  is  both  motivational  and 
instructional  in  nature.  The  videotape/workshop 
package  complements  and  reinforces  existing 
course  materials  at  the  university  level,  but  is 
also  designed  to  be  used  by  administrators  in 
the  field  at  the  school  level. 

The  workshops  are  appropriate  for  use  in  a 
variety  of  situations: 

1.  university  classes 

2.  principals’  groups 

3.  groups  of  assistant  principals  or  aspiring 
principals 

4.  principal  (or  assistant  principal)  and  school 
staff 

5.  district-wide  professional  development 
conferences. 

Instructional  materials  can  be  selected  and 
adapted  to  suit  the  needs  of  group  members. 


School/Community  Interaction,  Module  I: 
Community  Relations  consists  of  nine 
workshops.  Each  workshop: 

a)  corresponds  to  a single  chapter  of  this 
Manual. 

b)  is  accompanied  by  a videotape  program. 

In  each  case,  the  title  of  the  workshop,  the 
videotape,  and  the  chapter  is  the  same. 

Each  workshop  is  designed  to  be  presented  with 
a minimum  of  preparation  time  on  the  part  of  the 
workshop  leader.  Preparation  time  will  depend 
primarily  on: 


a)  the  background  and  experience  of  the  leader. 

b)  the  length  of  the  workshop  chosen  (one-hour, 
two-hour,  or  three-hour). 

Before  presenting  a workshop,  the  leader  should 
become  familiar  with  the  relevant  chapter  of  this 
Manual  and  preview  the  corresponding  videotape 
at  least  once.  Leaders  who  desire  more 
information  on  a particular  topic  should  refer  to 
the  bibliography  that  accompanies  each  chapter. 

Leaders  are  encouraged  to  use  the  Checklist  for 
Presenting  a Workshop  and  the  Workshop 
Evaluation  Form,  which  are  on  pages  9 and  10. 
The  Checklist  is  designed  to  assist  in  organizing 
and  preparing  for  a workshop.  The  Evaluation 
Form  is  designed  to  help  the  leader  assess: 

a)  the  success  of  the  workshop,  from  the 
participants’  point  of  view. 

b)  the  degree  to  which  learning  objectives  were 
met. 

c)  the  changes  required  for  follow-up  discussions 
or  activities  by  the  group;  and 

d)  the  changes  necessary  for  future  workshops 
that  the  leader  may  wish  to  present  (e.g., 
workshop  content,  organization,  and 
presentation). 

Five  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  workshop  could 
be  allocated  to  evaluating  the  session.  The 
leader  may  also  wish  to  take  10-15  minutes  to 
make  some  brief  notes  on  the  success  of  the 
workshop  from  his/her  point  of  view. 

Each  videotape/workshop  package  is  designed  to 
be  used  independently  of  the  others,  in  order  to 
facilitate  those  groups  without  the  time  or  need 
to  attend  all  nine  workshops.  However, 
presenting  the  workshops  in  numerical  sequence 
provides  a logical  and  comprehensive 
introduction  to  school-community  relations. 

When  presenting  a workshop  in  isolation,  or  out 
of  sequence,  please  note  the  following: 

1.  When  presenting  any  workshop,  the  leader 
should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Notes  to 
the  Leader  (See  page  8— Format  of  Each 
Chapter.)  These  notes  may  indicate  that 
another  workshop  is  best  used  as  a 
prerequisite.  For  example.  Workshop  #3, 

Needs  Assessment:  Collecting  Information 
About  the  Community,  is  a good  introduction 
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to  Workshop  #4,  Needs-Assessment 
Techniques:  The  Interview  and  the 
Questionnaire. 

2.  When  presenting  Workshops  #3  to  #9,  it  is 
recommended  that: 

a)  the  leader  brief  himself/herself  on  a 
rationale  and  model  for  community  relations 
by  reading  the  lecture  material  for 
Workshops  #1  and  #2;  and  that 

b)  the  leader  formulate  or  articulate  his/her 
own  rationales  for  community  relations. 
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Overview  of  the  Nine  Workshops 


Workshop  #1 

Building  Bridges: 

A Rationale  for 
Community  Relations 

School  personnel  are  introduced  to  the  concept 
of  systematic  school/community  relations.  The 
term  “school/community  relations”  is  defined 
and  discussed.  The  workshop  focusses  on  the 
need  for  community-relations  programs  in  today’s 
schools.  Three  socio-historical  factors  are  shown 
to  have  influenced  the  growth  of  such  programs: 
the  public  character  of  schools;  the  problems 
created  by  lack  of  community  input  in  the  past; 
and  the  effect  of  societal  changes  on  the  public 
education  system.  The  importance  of  careful 
planning  when  creating  a community-relations 
program  is  emphasized.  The  school’s  community 
is  broken  down  into  five  major  groups  or  publics: 
school  board  and  senior  administration;  principal 
and  school  staff  (both  professional  and  support); 
students;  parents;  and  the  community-at-large. 
Participants  are  briefly  introduced  to  a nine-step 
model  for  community  relations  which  stresses  the 
collaborative  relationship  between  a school  and 
its  community.  Examples  are  provided  of 
successful  programs  currently  in  operation. 

The  videotape  presents: 

a)  a brief  rationale  why  schools  should  develop 
positive  relationships  with  their  communities. 

b)  an  introduction  to  a systematic  approach  to 
community  relations. 

c)  an  historical  overview  of  community  relations 
in  Western  Canada;  and 

d)  three  real-life  examples  of  present-day, 
school/community  relations  programs. 

In  the  Manual,  workshop  components  include 
lectures  and  directed  discussions.  Case  studies 
are  provided  for  a problem-solving  and  strategy- 
planning sessions. 


Workshop  #2 

A Systematic  Approach: 

A Model  for  Community 
Relations 

School  personnel  are  introduced  to  a systematic 
approach  to  school/community  relations.  More 
specifically,  the  goal  of  the  workshop  is  to  teach 
participants  how  to  plan,  implement,  evaluate, 
and  revise  a community-relations  program.  A 
nine-step  model  for  developing  and  maintaining  a 
community-relations  program  at  the  school  level 
is  presented.  The  nine  steps  are: 

1.  Rationale  Development 

2.  Staff  Preparation 

3.  Needs  Assessment 

4.  Goal  Formulation 

5.  Activity  Selection 

6.  Task  Assignment 

7.  Implementation 

8.  Evaluation 

9.  Goal  Revision. 

Each  step  in  this  model  is  isolated  and 
discussed.  The  importance  of  sequence  in  using 
the  model  is  explained. 

The  videotape  presents: 

a)  an  overview  of  the  model;  and 

b)  illustrations  from  successful  community- 
relations  programs  in  various  schools. 

In  the  Manual,  lectures  and  directed  discussion 
encourage  a more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
model.  Written  exercises  and  a sample  case 
study  provide  participants  with  opportunities  to 
practise  some  of  the  skills  necessary  to  develop 
and  maintain  a successful  community-relations 
program. 


Workshop  #3 

Needs  Assessment: 
Collecting  Information 
About  the  Community 

Collecting  information  about  the  community  is  an 
essential  step  in  developing  and  maintaining  an 
effective  program  of  school/community  relations. 
The  school’s  data  base  must  contain  sufficient 
information  about  the  community  to  allow  for  the 
formulation  of  meaningful  goals  and  the  selection 
of  appropriate  activities.  Therefore,  this  workshop 
shows  school  personnel  why  and  how  to  collect 
information  about  the  community. 

The  videotape  covers: 

a)  the  reasons  for  collecting  information  about 
the  community. 

b)  the  kind  of  information  that  is  useful  to  the 
school;  and 

c)  how  such  information  can  be  collected. 

Lectures  and  discussions  provide  opportunities 
for  participants  to  explore  in  more  detail: 

a)  the  rationale  for  knowing  the  community. 

b)  five  basic  components  of  a data  base. 

c)  a four-step  procedure  for  establishing  a data 
base. 

d)  six  methods  for  collecting  information  about 
the  community;  and 

e)  six  potential  problems  to  consider  when 
establishing  a data  base. 

In  the  Manual,  activities  include  the  following: 
small-group  exercises;  an  attempt  to  define  a 
school’s  community;  an  analysis  of  community 
groups  and  power  structures;  and  an  analysis  of 
a sample  data  base,  with  consideration  of 
possible  applications  to  the  participants’ 
school/community  situations.  An  extended 
activity  (1-2  hours)  is  included  to  assist  school 
staffs  or  administrators  in  actually  planning  a 
needs  assessment. 


Workshop  #4 

Needs-Assessment 
Techniques:  The 
Interview  and  the 
Questionnaire 

This  workshop  is  designed  as  a sequel  to 
Workshop  #3,  which  presumes  that  participants 
and  leader  are  familiar  with  the  material  covered 
in  Workshop  #3.  Three  survey  methods 
mentioned  there  are  examined  in  detail.  These 
are:  paper-and-pencil  questionnaires;  face-to-face 
interviews;  and  telephone  interviews.  Workshop 
#4  is  designed  to  provide  both  information  and 
practical  experience  with  regard  to  developing 
survey  instruments. 

The  videotape  discusses  the  questionnaire  and 
interviews  in  some  detail.  The  steps  in 
undertaking  surveys  using  these  methods  are 
outlined. 

In  the  Manual,  a number  of  handouts 
supplement  and  reinforce  the  videotape  by 
providing  detailed  information  regarding  all  three 
survey  methods.  One  handout  consists  of  a 
bibliography,  which  directs  participants  and 
leader  to  other  resource  material.  In  longer 
sessions,  participants  are  guided  through 
activities  designed  to  provide: 

a)  information  concerning  the  structuring  and 
wording  of  questions  for  use  in  a survey 
instrument;  and 

b)  an  opportunity  to  apply  this  information  by 
formulating  some  survey  questions. 
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Workshop  #5 

The  Principal  in  Action: 
Community  Relations 
Within  the  School 

School  personnel  are  introduced  to  the  concept 
of  internal  relations  and  to  some  practical 
applications  designed  to  improve  the  climate 
within  the  school  and  to  enhance  external 
community  relations.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the 
role  and  responsibility  of  the  principal  as  a 
community-relations  team  leader.  However,  much 
of  the  material  covered  in  the  workshop  will  also 
be  of  interest  to  other  staff  members.  The 
workshop  can  be  used  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  staffs  at  the  school  level  (both 
professional  and  support)  with  regard  to:  the 
importance  of  positive  internal  relations;  the 
various  community-relations  responsibilities  of 
staff  members;  and  the  appearance  of  the  school 
plant. 

The  videotape  outlines: 

a)  a rationale  for  developing  and  maintaining 
healthy  internal  relations. 

b)  the  principal’s  responsibilities  in  building  a 
unified  school  team;  and 

c)  a rationale  and  some  techniques  for 
maintaining  an  attractive  school  plant. 

In  the  Manual,  lectures  expand  upon  the 
material  covered  in  the  videotape  with  respect  to: 
the  principal’s  responsibility  to  teaching  staff  and 
non-certified  staff;  the  responsibilities  of  non- 
certified  staff  members;  and  methods  for 
increasing  staff  awareness  of  community- 
relations  responsiblities  and  also  for  training  staff 
in  community-relations  skills.  Short  case  studies 
are  provided  so  that  participants  can  practise 
problem-solving  and  strategy-planning  skills. 
Small-group  sessions  for  brainstorming  and 
discussion  are  also  outlined.  A one-hour  tour  and 
analysis  of  a school  plant  is  described  for  those 
groups  with  the  time  to  undertake  such  a study. 


Workshop  #6 

Students,  Parents,  and 
the  Community:  Key 
Publics  in  a Community- 
Relations  Program 

School  personnel  are  introduced  to  the  topic  of 
external  community  relations  and  to  some 
practical  techniques  for  improving  the  school’s 
relationship  with  students,  parents,  and  the 
community-at-large.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
role  and  responsibility  of  the  principal  as  a 
community-relations  team  leader.  The  material  of 
the  workshop  will  also  be  of  interest  to  other 
staff  members;  it  can  be  used  to  increase  their 
general  awareness  and  skills. 

The  videotape  provides  a general  introduction  to 
a systematic  program  of  external  relations. 
Through  both  theory  and  real-life  example,  the 
videotape  presents: 

a)  a rationale  for  developing  and  maintaining 
positive  external  relations;  and 

b)  a number  of  activities  designed  to  enhance 
school-community  relations. 

In  the  Manual,  directed  discussions  provide 
opportunities  for  the  leader  and  participants  to 
expand  on  the  issues  raised  in  the  videotape  and 
to  evaluate  various  community-relations 
techniques  in  light  of  their  own  experiences  and 
needs.  Other  activities  include:  a large-group 
discussion  of  a case  study  involving  a typical 
community-relations  problem;  and  small-group 
analyses  of  mini-case  studies  and  longer  case 
studies.  A fifteen-minute  lecture  on  the 
community-at-large  is  recommended  for 
inclusion,  regardless  of  the  length  of  workshop 
chosen. 
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Workshop  #7 

A Professional 
Responsibility: 

Community  Relations 
for  Teachers 

School  personnel  are  introduced  to  some 
aspects  of  community  relations  for  teachers.  The 
workshop  will  be  of  interest  to  administrators  and 
teacher's  alike.  The  successful  development  and 
implementation  of  a community-relations  program 
requires  the  active  participation  and  support  of 
teachers. 

The  videotape  briefly  examines: 

a)  why  teachers  should  take  an  active  role  in 
school-community  relations. 

b)  how  teachers  can  meet  their  community- 
relations  responsibilities  to  students,  parents, 
and  the  community-at-large;  and 

c)  how  teachers  can  increase  their  community- 
relations  awareness  and  skills. 

In  the  Manual,  two  lectures  supplement  the 
information  presented  in  the  videotape.  One 
discusses  teachers  and  the  community-at-large. 
The  other  is  designed  to  provide  an  introduction 
to  the  topic  and  to  motivate  teachers  to  take  an 
active  role  in  community-relations  programs  in 
their  schools.  Directed  discussions  provide 
opportunities  for  leader  and  participants  to 
explore  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of 
community  relations  for  teachers.  Participants 
discuss  such  topics  as;  the  need  for  community- 
relations  activities;  some  practical  and  effective 
methods  for  creating  positive  teacher-student  and 
teacher-parent  relations;  some  opportunities  for 
interaction  between  the  school  and  the 
community-at-large;  and  how  the  principal  can 
assist  teachers  in  meeting  their  community- 
relations  responsibilities.  Small  group  work  with 
case  studies  enables  participants  to  develop 
some  problem-solving  skills.  Two,  hour-long 
activities,  one  for  teachers  and  one  for 
administrators,  are  designed  to  help  participants 
develop  a systematic  approach  to  community 
relations. 


Workshop  #8 

The  Parent-Teacher 
Connection:  Focus  on 
Communication 

School  personnel  are  introduced  to  some 
aspects  of  parent-teacher  conferences.  This 
workshop,  of  interest  to  administrators  and 
teachers  alike,  is  designed  to  show  how  to  plan 
for,  implement,  and  follow-up  on  parent-teacher 
conferences  effectively.  The  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  both  teachers  and  school 
administrators  are  examined. 

The  videotape  presents  both  a theoretical  and 
practical  introduction  to  parent-teacher 
conferences.  The  program  includes 
dramatizations  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
conferences,  briefly  examining: 

a)  why  parent-teacher  conferences  are  an 
important  component  of  a school-parent 
relationship. 

b)  how  teachers  can  plan  and  implement 
successful  conferences  and  how  they  can 
follow-up  effectively;  and 

c)  how  the  principal  can  promote  positive  parent- 
teacher  relations  and  facilitate  successful 
parent-teacher  conferences. 

In  the  Manual,  lectures  and  discussions  provide 
opportunities  for  leader  and  participants  to 
explore  the  points  raised  in  the  videotape.  There 
are  three  lectures;  an  introduction,  w’lich 
discusses  conferences  within  the  context  of  an 
ongoing  program  of  community  relations  and 
provides  some  general  tips  for  successful 
conferences;  an  examination  of  the  conference 
follow-up,  which  covers  the  roles  of  the  teacher 
and  the  administrator;  and  a discussion  of  the 
principal’s  role. 

Longer  workshops  include  exercises  in; 
analysiiig  and  solving  problems;  and  developing 
and  implementing  effective  conference 
strategies.  Participants  are  directed  to  pay 
special  attention  to: 

a)  the  invitation  to  the  conference 

b)  the  scheduling  arrangements 
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c)  the  physical  surroundings 

d)  the  preparation  of  all  those  involved  (parents, 
teachers,  principal,  students). 

Participants  also  identify  some  common 
problems  that  may  occur  in  parent-teacher 
conferences,  learning  how  to  circumvent  these 
and  how  to  make  the  conference  a positive, 
productive  experience  for  all  concerned.  Several 
short  scenarios  are  provided  as  case  studies  for 
small-group  discussion. 

N.B.:  T^js  workshop  is  most  effective  when 
scheduled  as  a sequel  to  Workshop  #7. 


Workshop  #9 

No  News  Is  Bad  News: 
Working  with  Media 

School  personnel  are  shown  how  they  can  use 
the  media  to  improve  school/community 
relations.  The  workshop  will  be  of  interest  to 
school  and  district  administrators  as  well  as  to 
school  staffs,  and,  in  particular,  teachers  and 
office  workers.  It  emphasizes  why  and  how  a 
school  should  develop  good  relationships  with 
the  media. 

The  videotape  introduces  participants  to  a 
systematic  approach  to  school/media  relations.  It 
briefly  covers; 

a)  why  and  how  a school  should  develop  a good 
relationship  with  the  media. 

b)  the  features  of  a school  story  that  determine 
newsworthiness. 

c)  some  examples  of  newsworthy  events. 

d)  guidelines  for  writing  effective  news  releases; 
and 

e)  some  basic  information  about  press,  radio, 
and  television. 

In  the  Manual,  lectures  are  provided  on 
newspapers,  radio  and  television;  developing 
news  stories;  and  developing  effecti'/e, 
systematic  channels  of  communication  with  the 
media.  Crisis  management  techniques  and  how 
to  deal  with  a negative  press  are  covered.  Re- 
active and  pro-active  approaches  to  media 
relations  are  described. 

Activities  include  directed  discussions  and  skill- 
building exercises  in  the  areas  of:  identifying 
newsworthy  events;  targetting  the  appropriate 
media  channel;  writing  news  releases;  and 
developing  media  strategies. 
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Format  of  each  chapter 


Each  chapter  in  this  Manual  has  a similar 

format. 

• The  title  of  the  workshop  is  the  same  as  the 
title  of  the  corresponding  videotape. 

• A Table  of  Contents  that  lists  all  of  the 
separate  components  of  the  workshop  in 
question. 

• Sample  Outlines.  These  are  suggested  outlines 
for  one-hour,  two-hour,  and  three-hour 
workshops.  The  amount  of  time  indicated  for 
each  activity  and  the  order  of  presentation  are 
offered  only  as  a guide.  Leaders  are 
encouraged  to  adapt  these  outlines  to  the 
particular  needs  and  interests  of  their  groups. 

• A Description  that  provides  an  overview  of  the 
workshop  for  the  leader. 

• A listing  of  the  General  Objectives  for 
participant  learning.  These  may  be  either 
knowledge  or  skill  objectives,  or  a combination 
thereof. 

• Notes  to  the  Leader:  that  are  particular  to  the 
workshop.  These  are  especially  important  to 
the  leader  who  is  presenting  a workshop 
separate  from  the  other  workshops  in  the 
series,  or  out  of  sequence. 

• Lectures  that  reinforce  and  expand  upon  the 
information  presented  in  the  videotape.  This 
material  has  a dual  purpose:  it  briefs  the  leader 
on  the  topic;  it  provides  the  substance  of  the 
lectures  that  the  leader  will  present  to  the 
workshop  group. 

Each  Sample  Outline  for  a one-hour,  two-hour 
or  three-hour  workshop  refers  to  various 
lectures  by  number,  title,  and  suggested 
length.  Leaders  are  encouraged  to  adapt  these 
outlines  by  choosing  the  lectures  and  activities 
that  they  feel  would  be  most  suitable  for  their 
groups. 

• Activities  that  are  designed  to  help  participants 
increase  their  understanding  of  the  topic  and 
begin  to  develop  relevant  skills.  Depending  on 
the  workshop,  activities  may  include  group 
discussions,  written  exercises,  brainstorming 
sessions,  and  ^ase  studies.  Each  workshop 
contains  suggestions  for  directed  viewing  of  the 
videotape,  plus  a one-paragraph  summary  of 
the  contents  of  the  videotape.  Most  of  the 


workshops  also  include  some  post-viewing 
questions  related  to  the  videotape  and  to  the 
general  workshop  topic.  Some  of  the 
workshops  contain  appropriate  introductory  or 
warm-up  activities.  Two  general  warm-ups  or 
ice-breakers,  suitable  for  use  with  a group  that 
is  meeting  for  the  first  time,  are  outlined  on 
page  9.  Workshop  activities  are  numbered  for 
easy  reference. 

Leaders  are  encouraged  to  select  and  adapt 
the  activities  according  to  their  own  group- 
management  skills  and  the  background  of  the 
participants.  Leaders  should  also  take  into 
account  the  amount  of  time  and  the  type  of 
facilities  that  are  available.  The  optimal  group 
size  for  activities  is  10-25  people. 

• Bibliography.  In  order  to  brief  themselves  more 
fully  on  the  topic,  leaders  may  wish  to  consult 
one  or  more  of  the  references  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  These  references  provide  an 
opportunity  for  further  study  on  the  part  of 
leaders  and  participants  alike.  References 
include  books,  magazine  articles,  and  audio- 
visual materials.  For  each  chapter,  the  one  or 
two  items  considered  most  useful  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*).  The  library  call  numbers 
that  follow  some  items  indicate  these  are 
available  at  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association 
library  or  at  one  of  the  libraries  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton.  Individuals 
who  do  not  have  direct  access  to  these 
libraries  may  wish  to  consider:  (a)  inter-library 
loans  through  other  educational  institutions; 
and  (b)  the  resources  of  other  professional, 
institutional,  government,  or  public  libraries. 

In  some  chapters,  bibliographic  items  have 
been  prepared  as  a handout  for  participants. 

• Handouts.  These  are  to  be  photocopied  and 
distributed.  They  are  numbered  and  cross- 
referenced  to  lectures  or  activities  and  may 
include  outlines  of  community-relations 
processes,  case  studies  or  samples  for  study 
and  discussion,  and  reprints  of  published 
articles. 

• Transparency  Masters,  which  are  usually 
designed  to  highlight  key  points  from  the 
lectures.  In  most  cases,  the  use  of  the  trans- 
parencies is  optional;  leaders  may  prefer  to  use 
handouts  or  to  write  on  a chalkboard  or  easel. 


Warm-ups  or 
Ice-breakers 

The  following  activities  are  suitable  for  use  with  a 
group  that  is  meeting  for  the  first  time. 

WARM-UP  #1 
The  Name  Game 

The  first  member  of  the  group  gives  his/her 
name.  The  second  member  of  the  group  does 
the  same  and  also  gives  the  name  of  the  first 
person.  The  third  member  of  the  group  does 
likewise.  Each  person  must  give  his/her  own 
name  and  then  list  the  names  of  those  who  have 
already  spoken.  (The  leader,  or  other 
participants,  should  help  out  if  someone  forgets 
a name.)  The  intent  is  to  help  people  remember 
one  another’s  names,  not  to  embarrass  anyone. 
The  first  two  or  three  to  give  their  names  should 
be  encouraged  to  continue  the  activity  after  the 
last  person  has  spoken  so  that  they,  too,  make 
an  effort  to  learn  everyone’s  names.  This 
exercise  could  be  repeated  the  next  time  that  the 
group  meets. 

A variation  of  this  exercise  involves  the  addition 
of  a self-descriptive  adjective  to  each  name.  An 
alliterative  adjective  is  especially  useful  for 
stimulating  the  memory;  for  example,  “Jolly  Jill,’’ 
“Dapper  Dan,’’  and  “Vivacious  Vivienne.’’ 

WARM  UP  #2 
Animal  Crackers 

This  exercise  can  be  used  as  a general  warm-up 
for  a group  of  people  who  already  know  each 
other.  If  the  participants  do  not  know  each  other, 
this  exercise  should  be  followed  by  general 
introductions  and/or  an  activity  similar  to  Warm- 
Up  #1. 

The  leader  prepares  a number  of  name  tags  or 
slips  of  paper  with  pins.  Each  should  show  the 
name  of  an  animal,  for  example,  an  Alberta 
mammal.  Each  tag  is  placed  on  the  back  of  a 
participant.  Every  person  has  to  discover  the 
name  of  the  animal  that  is  pinned  to  his/her  back 
by  asking  questions  of  the  others  in  the  group. 
Individuals  are  allowed  to  ask  only  one  question 
of  somebody  before  moving  on  to  someone  else. 
This  produces  maximum  interaction. 


Checklist  for 
presenting  a 
workshop 

Leaders  may  find  this  checklist  helpful  when 
putting  on  a workshop. 

1 . Read/review  the  appropriate  chapter 

of  the  Manual.  □ 

2.  Preview  the  appropriate  videotape 

(at  least  once).  □ 

3.  Decide  on  the  length  of  the  workshop.  □ 

4.  Set  date  and  book  facility: 

Date: Time: 

Place: 

Contact  at  facility:  

5.  If  necessary,  pre-screen  the  participants.  Ask 

them  to  describe  their  background  in  the 
topic,  or  to  identify  which  areas  of  the  topic 
are  of  most  interest  to  them.  □ 

6.  Choose  lectures  and  activities  accordingly. 

Set  structure  for  the  workshop.  □ 

7.  Prepare  all  materials  required: 

Lectures  or  lecture  outlines. 

Handouts  ( copies) 

Transparencies 
Other. 

8.  Obtain  instructional  aids: 

Playback  machine  and  monitor  for 
videotape 

Overhead  projector  and  acetate  marker 
Opaque  projector 
Easel  with  paper  and  felt  markers 
Chalkboard,  chalk,  eraser 
Other. 

9.  Prepare  a list  of  material  for  participants  to 


bring: 

Notepaper  and  pen  □ 

Other  (newspaper  clippings;  written 
problems  for  group  discussions;  etc.).  □ 

10.  Arrange  supply  of  any  food  and 

beverages.  □ 

11 . If  necessary,  make  arrangements  for 

accomodation  and  travel.  □ 

12.  Confirm  the  list  of  participants.  □ 
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□□□□  □□□□□□ 


Workshop  Evaluation  Form 

1.  What  workshop  did  you  just  take  part  in? 


2.  Did  you  find  the  material  presented  to  be: 

a)  interesting?  Yes  No 

If  '‘No,”  please  comment. 


b)  informative?  Yes  No 

If  '‘No.”  please  comment. 


c)  clearly  presented?  Yes  ^ No  □ 

If  "No.”  please  comment. 


3.  Briefly  list  the  things  you  learned  from  this  workshop. 


4 Should  the  workshop  have  emphasized  any: 

a)  particular  topic?  Yes  ^ No  □ 

If  Yes.”  please  comment. 


c.)  particular  method  of  presenting  information?  Yes  □ No  □ 

If  Yes."  please  comment. 


Did  the  instructor  conduct  the  workshop  effectively? 
If  "Yes."  please  comment. 


Yes  □ No  □ 


6 Did  the  workshop  demonstrate  any  weaknesses? 
If  "Yes.”  please  comment. 


Yes  □ No  □ 


7 Did  the  workshop  demonstrate  any  outstanding  attributes? 
If  "Yes,”  please  comment. 


Yes  n No  □ 


8 Please  rate  the  overall  success  of  the  workshop  Not  At  All  Successful  Very  Successful 

1 2 3 4 5 
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Sample  Outlines — Workshop  #1 

BUILDING  BRIDGES:  A Rationale  for 
Community  Relations 


Order  of  Presentation 


Number 

Title 

Length 

1 hour 

2 hours 

3 hours 

Lecture  1-01 

Introduction  to  Community  Relations 

4 min. 

2 

2 

2 

Lecture  1-02 

Rationale  for  School/Community  Relations 

15  min. 

6 

6 

7 

Lecture  1-03 

A Systematic  Approach 

5 min. 

7 

7 

8 

Activity  1-01 

What  Are  Community  Relations? 

10  min. 

1 

1 

1 

Activity  1-02 

Mini  Case  Studies 

30-45  min. 

— 

— 

3 

Activity  1-03 

Previewing  Activity:  Directed  Viewing  of 
the  Videotape 

1 min. 

3 

3 

4 

Activity  1-04 

Participants  View  the  Videotape 

30  min. 

4 

4 

5 

Activity  1-05 

Post-viewing  Discussion 

5 min. 

5 

5 

6 

Activity  1-06 

Historical  Changes 

15-30  min. 

— 

9 

10 

Activity  1-07 

Developing  a Community-Relations  Game  Plan 

45  min. 

— 

8 

9 

N.B.  A coffee  break  should  be  added  in  workshops  of  two  hours  or  longer. 
Activity  1-05  can  be  extended  up  to  30  minutes  at  your  discretion. 


Number 

Title 

Utilization 

Handout  1-01 

Mini  Case  Studies 

To  be  used  with  Activity  1-02,  Mini  Case  Studies 

Handout  1-02 

Historical  Reminiscences 

To  be  used  with  Activity  1-06,  Historical  Changes 

Handout  1-03 

A Nine-Step  Model  for  Community 
Relations  and  a Scenario 

To  be  used  with  Activity  1-07,  Developing  a 
Community-Relations  Game  Plan 

Handout  1-04 

Final  Report:  Attitudes  of  the 

General  Public  in  Alberta... 

To  be  used  as  reference  material  for  Workshop  #1. 
Photocopy  and  distribute  to  participants,  along  with 
any  lecture  material,  at  the  end  of  the  workshop. 

Transparency  1-01 

Benefits  of  a Systematic  School/ 
Community-Relations  Program 

May  be  used  for  Lecture  1-02,  Rationale  for 
School/Community  Relations 

Transparency  1-02 

Purposes  of  a School/Community- 
Relations  Program 

May  be  used  for  Lecture  1-03,  A Systematic 

Approach 

N.B.  Transparency  2-01,  A Nine-Step  Model  for  Community  Relations,  showing  the  nine  steps  of  the  model  as  a 
cycle,  can  be  used  for  Lecture  1-03. 


Workshop 

Description 

The  materials  introduce  school  personnel  to  the 
concept  of  systematic  school/community 
relations.  The  workshop  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  aspiring  and  practising  administrators, 
but  it  is  also  suitable  for  increasing  the 
awareness  of  school  staffs  (both  professional  and 
support)  with  regard  to  community  relations. 

The  workshop  has  four  components: 

1.  The  27-minute  videotape  provides  a general 
introduction  to  community  relations  in  modern 
Western  Canadian  schools.  It  presents: 

• a brief  rationale  for  schools  to  develop 
positive  relationships  with  their  communities. 

• an  introduction  to  a systematic  approach  to 
community  relations. 

• an  historical  overview  of  community  relations 
in  Western  Canada. 

• three  real-life  examples  of  present-day, 
school/community-relations  programs. 

2.  Lectures  and  discussion  provide  opportunities 
for  leader  and  participants  to  explore  the 
points  raised  in  the  videotape. 

3.  In  the  two-hour  and  three-hour  workshops, 
through  simulations  of  real  situations, 
participants  plan  community-relations 
strategies  and  develop  community-relations 
skills. 

4.  Handout  1-04,  Final  Report:  Attitudes  of  the 
General  Public  in  Alberta...,  provides 
participants  with  some  background  information 
on  contemporary  public  attitudes  toward  public 
education,  school  teachers,  and  teachers’ 
professional  associations. 


General 

Objectives 

Participants  will  gain: 

• an  understanding  of  the  rationale  for 
community-relations  programs  in  schools. 

• an  awareness  of  what  constitutes  an  effective 
school/community-relations  program. 

• a general  historical  perspective  on  the 
development  of  school/community  relations  in 
Western  Canadian  schools. 


Notes  to  the  Leader 

Because  Workshop  #1  is  an  introduction  to 
systematic  school/community  relations,  it  is 
recommended  that  an  individual  leading  any  of 
the  other  eight  workshops  in  this  series  become 
familiar  with  the  videotape  and  lectures  of  this 
workshop. 

This  first  workshop  introduces  a nine-step  model 
for  a community-relations  program.  The  model  is 
examined  in  detail  in  Workshop  #2  and,  for  this 
reason,  you  may  wish  to  read  the  lecture 
material  in  the  next  chapter.  While  this  model 
will  be  referred  to  in  subsequent  workshops, 
familiarity  with  it  is  not  a prerequisite  for 
attending  later  workshops.  However,  an 
understanding  of  the  rationales  for  (1)  community 
relations  in  general,  and  (2)  a systematic 
approach  in  particular,  are  prerequisites  in  order 
to  obtain  maximum  benefit  from  the  rest  of  the 
workshops.  For  this  reason,  it  is  recommended 
that  certain  activities  (and,  in  some  cases, 
lecture  materials  or  handouts)  from  Workshop  #1 
be  incorporated  into  the  beginning  of  Workshops 
#2  through  #9,  if  participants  are  not  familiar  with  the 
rationales  for  systematic  school/community  relations 
presented  here.  (For  more  information,  refer  to 
the  Notes  to  the  Leader  in  Chapters  2 to  9). 
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LECTURE  1-01 

Introduction  to  Community  Relations 


A school  does  not  exist  in  isolation  from  the 
community  it  serves.  By  its  very  nature,  a school 
interacts  with  various  groups  of  people  who 
comprise  the  community  in  which  the  school 
exists.  Community  members  can  be  grouped  into 
five  basic  categories  or  “publics”: 

• students 

• parents 

• principal  and  school  staff 

• school  board  and  senior  administration 

• the  community-at-large. 

A school  does  not  have  a choice  as  to  whether  it 
will  develop  relationships  with  these  publics.  The 
only  choice  is  whether  or  not  active  steps  will  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  relations  with  these  publics 
are  positive  and  productive.  “Good  public 
relations  has  always  been  the  art  of  identifying 
key  publics,  and  establishing  workable 
mechanisms  for  informing  and  listening  to  them 
with  a goal  of  improving  the  institution  and  its 
services”  (Ascough,  1980). 

“School  community  relations”  are  the  sum  total 
of  the  relationships  that  a school  has  with  its 
community,  or  with  sub-groups  of  its  community. 
The  term  “community”  may  refer  to  the 
immediate  or  broader  geographic/political  area  in 
which  the  school  is  located.  Or  it  may  refer  to 
the  five  publics  identified  above.  The  particular 
community  with  which  an  individual  school  will 
be  concerned  will  vary,  depending  upon  such 
factors  as  the  size  of  the  attendance  area,  the 
nature  of  the  programs  offered,  and  the  known  needs 
of  various  sub-groups  within  the  community. 

Because  of  the  generality  of  the  term  “school/ 
community  relations,”  it  can  be  interpreted  in 
many  ways  and  may  mean  different  things  to 
different  people.  Some  useful  definitions  are  as 
follows.  Webster’s  New  Collegiate  Dictionary 
defines  public  relations  as  “the  business  of 
inducing  the  public  to  have  understanding  for 
and  goodwill  toward  a person,  firm,  or  institution; 
also:  the  degree  of  understanding  and  goodwill 
achieved.”  Donovan  R.  Walling  (1982)  states: 

Public  relations  is,  first  of  all,  a philosophy  of 
communication  by  which  public  schools  strive 
to  build  goodwill  and  understanding  between 
themselves  and  their  various  publics.  These 
publics  include  the  community  they  serve  and 
subgroups  within  that  community,  which  may 
be  their  own  staffs  and  pupils,  parents, 
community  business  people,  local  legislators. 


and  other  persons  interested  or  involved  in 
school  matters...  . 

Second,  public  relations  is  a body  of 
management  techniques  by  which  schools  can 
develop  communications  with  their  constituents...  . 

The  dependence  of  schools  on  community 
support  creates  the  need  for  school  public 
relations.  Today,  more  than  ever  before. ..the 
school  administrator  needs  to  be  aware  of  the 
impact  public  relations  can  make.  He  or  she 
must  be  able  to  use  effectively  the  manage- 
ment tools  of  a good  public-relations  program. 

Leslie  W.  Kindred  (1957)  defines  “school  public 
relations”  as: 

a process  of  communication  between  the 
school  and  the  community  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  citizen  understanding  of  educational 
needs  and  practices  and  encouraging 
intelligent  citizen  interest  and  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  improving  the  school. 

The  School  and  Community  Relations  (Kindred  et  al, 
1 976)  summarizes  a number  of  definitions  by  stating: 

Perhaps  another  way  of  expressing  the  same 
concepts  is  to  say  that  sound  and  constructive 
relations  between  the  school  and  community 
are  achieved  through  a process  of  exchanging 
information,  ideas  and  viewpoints  out  of  which 
common  understandings  are  developed  and 
decisions  made  concerning  essential 
improvement  in  the  educational  program  and 
adjustments  to  the  climate  of  social  change. 

These  definitions  all  emphasize  the  need  to  create 
a climate  of  understanding  and  goodwill  through 
techniques  of  effective  two-way  communication. 

In  this  series  of  workshops,  the  term  “school/ 
community  relations”  refers  to  the  relationship 
that  a school  develops  with  its  community,  or 
with  sub-groups  within  the  community,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  “publics.”  Community-relations 
programs  are  designed  to  increase  the  levels  of 
mutual  understanding  and  support  between  a school 
and  its  community.  The  basis  for  developing  com- 
munity support  and  understanding  is  effective  two- 
way  communication  between  the  school  and  its 
publics.  The  workshops  are  concerned  with  why  and 
how  educators  in  general,  and  school  principals  in 
particular,  can  systematically  improve  communica- 
tion between  their  schools  and  their  communities. 
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LECTURE  1-02 

Rationale  for  School/Community  Relations 


The  Canadian  school  system  relies  on  the  moral 
and  financial  support  of  the  general  public.  The 
system  is  based  on  citizen  participation:  citizens 
elect  provincial  governments  to  administer 
departments  of  education;  citizens  elect,  or  are 
elected  as,  local  school  board  members;  and 
citizens  pay  the  taxes  upon  which  schools 
depend  for  their  financial  support. 

By  their  nature,  schools  are  accountable  to  the 
general  public.  Taxpayers  have  a right  to  expect 
that  the  schools  will  keep  them  informed  and 
also  that  the  schools  will  attempt  to  listen  to  and 
respond  to  their  concerns.  Schools  are  expected 
to  reflect  and  support  community  values, 
preferences,  and  needs. 

The  current  trend  to  school-based  budgeting 
places  a greater  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  those  programs  and  services  that  are  most 
suited  to  a particular  community.  To  do  this,  a 
school  must  know  its  community  and  must 
develop  effective  channels  for  two-way 
communication. 

In  order  for  a school  to  function  successfully,  it 
requires  support  from  the  general  public,  that  is, 
from  groups  such  as:  taxpayers;  parents;  and 
members  of  the  immediate  community.  In  the 
long  term,  schools  can  succeed  only  to  the 
extent  that  each  of  them  has  the  understanding 
and  confidence  of  the  community-at-large.  Public 
support  is  directly  related  to  public  perception. 
Inaccurate  or  negative  perceptions  can  cause 
major  problems.  Public  perception,  in  turn,  is 
based  on  the  information  and  involvement  that 
characterize  the  relationships  between  a school 
and  each  of  its  publics. 

The  purpose  of  a community-relations  program  is 
to  build  communication  and  understanding 
between  a school  and  its  publics.  In  this  way, 
community  members  and  educators  develop  a 
mutual  sense  of  school  ownership.  Parents  are  a 
key  public  in  this  regard,  because  they  have  a 
direct  interest  in  obtaining  the  best  possible 
education  for  their  children.  Non-parents  are 
another  key  public:  first,  because  of  their  large 
numbers  (64%  of  Canadians  polled  in  a 1979 
CEA/Gallup  survey);  second,  because  of  the 
schools’  general  responsibility  to  society  in 
educating  future  citizens;  and  third,  because  of 
the  valuable  resources  provided  by  the 


community-at-large  for  the  enhancement  of 
school  programs.  If  schools  ignore  such  a large 
and  significant  portion  of  the  population,  they  do 
so  at  their  own  peril. 

Schools  have  always  relied  on  the  support  of 
their  communities.  And  schools  have  always 
been  aware  of  the  benefits  of  congenial 
relationships  with  boards  of  education,  parents, 
and  other  community  members.  But,  today,  the 
challenge  to  educators  to  develop  positive 
relationships  between  a school  and  its  publics 
has  increased. 

Today’s  schools  are  rarely  the  social  centre  of 
their  community.  The  “community”  has 
expanded;  it  is  no  longer  a closely  knit  group. 
The  number  of  dual-income  or  single-parent 
families  is  growing.  Families  are  more  mobile. 
Teachers  are  not  usually  members  of  the 
immediate  community.  Schools  have  expanded; 
they  often  seem  huge  and  impersonal.  Changes 
in  society  have  led  to  new  forms  of  education, 
characterized  by  a long  period  of  schooling,  new 
methods  of  teaching,  and  new  curricula.  Parents 
and  the  public  as  a whole  are  sometimes 
bewildered  by  such  developments  as  team 
teaching,  open-area  environments,  new 
technologies,  and  a growing  emphasis  on 
process  rather  than  product  in  student 
evaluation. 

Given  these  changes,  schools  today  must  be 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  need  for  good 
community  relations. 

Careful  attention  to  community  relations  can 
provide  a number  of  practical  benefits  for  a 
school  (as  summarized  in  Transparency  1-01): 

1.  Improved  communication  reduces  the  amount 
of  distrust  or  alienation  felt  by  the  public  and 
also  reduces  the  amount  of  misinformation 
concerning  the  school. 

2.  Better  public  understanding  of  the  school’s 
needs  and  problems  increases  public  support 
for  meeting  those  needs  and  working  jointly  to 
solve  problems. 

3.  A better  understanding  of  the  community  on 
the  part  of  the  school  enables  educators  to 
provide  programs  that  reflect  the  needs, 
values,  and  preferences  of  the  community. 
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Lecture  1-02  LECTURE  1-03 

A Systematic 
Approach 


4.  An  attitude  of  co-operation  between  the  school 
and  the  community  is  fostered. 

5.  The  school  becomes  aware  of,  and  gains 
access  to,  a broader  base  of  community 
resources. 

6.  Improved  communication  channels  help  to 
prevent  problems  from  developing. 

(N.B.  At  this  point,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  ask 
participants  to  contribute  their  own  examples  of 
the  practical  benefits  that  accrue  from  positive 
school-community  relations.) 


A successful  school/community  relationship  does 
not  develop  by  chance.  It  requires  organized  and 
consistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  entire  school. 
“Entirely  too  many  programs  for  the  development 
of  sound  and  constructive  school/community 
relations  are  sporadic  in  nature,  improperly 
conceived,  poorly  planned,  and  crudely 
executed.  They  defeat  their  own  purposes” 
(Kindred,  1976).  There  are  several  advantages  to 
a systematic  approach  to  school/community 
relations.  Such  an  approach  provides  the 
framework  for  the  school  to  assess  its  present 
relationships  with  its  publics,  and  to  gather 
information  from  and  about  its  community.  On 
the  basis  of  this  information,  the  school  can 
design  and  implement  a program  that  attempts 
to  address  the  identified  needs  of  its  publics  with 
regard  to  communication  and  involvement  with 
the  school.  The  systematic  approach  provides 
the  means  for  review  and  evaluation  of  that 
program  to  ensure  its  continued  effectiveness. 
Successful  school/community  relations  are  based 
on  careful  planning,  implementation,  evaluation, 
and  revision. 

Establishing  a community-relations  program  in  a 
modern  Canadian  school  is  a complex  business. 
The  institution  must,  in  effect,  consider  five 
different  publics: 

1.  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND  SENIOR 
ADMINISTRATION.  The  members  of  this 
group  are  important  because  they  allocate 
funds  and  set  policies.  They  may  be  able  to 
provide  support  for  community  relations 
through  policies  and  through  resource  people 
or  materials.  The  board  is  aware  that 
informing  and  involving  the  community  at  the 
local  school  level  is  an  effective  means  of 
generating  support  for,  and  satisfaction  with, 
the  educational  system. 

2.  THE  PRINCIPAL  AND  STAFF,  BOTH 
PROFESSIONAL  AND  SUPPORT.  The 
success  of  any  community-relations  program 
depends  on  the  support  of  these  people  within 
the  school.  They  are,  in  effect,  front-line, 
public-relations  representatives.  The  principal 
is  usually  the  person  who  initiates  the 
program,  and  it  is  his/her  responsibility  to 
develop  a community-relations  awareness  in 
staff,  to  train  them  in  the  necessary  skills,  and 
to  motivate  and  support  them  in  their  efforts. 
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(Workshop  #5,  The  Principal  in  Action:  Community 
Relations  Within  the  School,  examines  internal 
relations,  i.e.,  the  attitudes  and  relationships 
that  exist  among  school  staff.)  Internal 
relations  are  important  too,  because  they 
influence  the  overall  climate  within  the  school, 
and  a positive  climate  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  any  program  to  improve  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  community. 

3.  STUDENTS.  The  school’s  primary 
responsibility  is  to  its  students.  Their  behavior 
and  achievement  are  influenced  by  parental 
attitudes  toward  the  school  as  well  as  by  the 
nature  of  student-teacher  and  student- 
administrator  relationships.  Furthermore,  the 
quality  of  educational  programs  is  related  to 
the  moral  and  financial  support  of  citizens. 
These  factors  imply  a professional 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  principal  and 
teachers  to  develop  positive  relationships 
between  the  school  and  all  of  its  publics. 
Students  are  the  school’s  clients,  but  they  are 
also  its  representatives  or  ambassadors.  For 
many  citizens,  students  are  the  primary  source 
of  information  about  the  school.  Students  can 
also  play  a third  role;  they  can  be  a valuable 
source  of  information  about  the  attitudes  of 
parents  and  the  community-at-large. 

4.  PARENTS.  The  school-parent  partnership 
concept  calls  for;  a)  exchange  of  information 
between  parents  and  teachers;  and  b)  the 
involvement  of  parents  in  school  affairs. 
Parents  require  information  on  student 
progress  and  on  school  programs  and 
activities.  Many  parents  are  willing  to 
contribute  time,  money,  and  skills  to  aid  the 
school;  they  can  be  a valuable  resource. 

5.  THE  COMMUNITY-AT-LARGE.  Four  of  the  five 
publics  identified  earlier  all  relate  directly  to 
the  school  on  a regular  basis.  Because  the 
fifth,  the  community-at-large,  is  often  not 
directly  involved  with  the  institution’s  daily 
activities,  this  public  is  sometimes  neglected 
by  a school.  This  can  be  a serious  error.  The 
community  includes  those  taxpayers  who  do 
not  presently  have  children  in  school.  This 
group  may  compose  two-thirds  of  the 
residents  of  the  school  district  who  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  school.  This  particular 
public  is  a potential  source  of  support  for  the 


school  and  for  the  educational  system.  It  can 
provide  many  resources  (financial,  and 
physical)  to  assist  the  school  with  its 
programs.  Or,  this  public  can  be  a source  of 
misunderstanding,  criticism,  and  hostility. 
Unchecked,  this  situation  leads  to  a 
deteriorating  public  image  of  the  school  and 
may  culminate  in,  at  worst,  a siege  mentality. 

The  community-at-large  is  a significant  public 
that  no  school  can  afford  to  ignore.  As  part  of 
this  community,  some  schools  will  identify 
publics  of  special  significance,  such  as  a 
nearby  shopping  mall,  community  leagues,  or 
a church.  Other  major  subgroups  include: 
business  organizations  (chamber  of 
commerce,  merchants’  association);  fraternal 
organizations  (Kinsmen,  Lions);  government 
agencies  and  departments  (Social  Services, 
Parks  and  Recreation,  Agricultural  Extension); 
various  media  (newspaper,  radio  and  television 
stations);  local  recreational  and  cultural 
facilities  (recreation  centre,  planetarium, 
theatre,  library,  museum);  and  a local 
university  or  college. 

★ ★ ★ 

The  concept  of  a systematic  community- 
relations  program  is  not  new.  A number  of 
educators  have  designed  models  for 
comprehensive  programs  to  improve  school/ 
community  relations.  Some  of  the  better- 
known  writers  in  the  field  include  Karges  and 
Bowles  (1979),  Kindred  (1957,  1976),  and 
Walling  (1982).  The  series  of  workshops  in  this 
Manual  describe  a school/community-relations 
program  based  on  a series  of  steps  that  follow 
a logical  progression: 

Step  1;  RATIONALE  DEVELOPMENT.  The 
principal  prepares  a rationale  for  the 
community-relations  program.  Clear 
reasons  are  set  down  as  to  why  such 
a program  should  be  established. 

Step  2:  STAFF  PREPARATION.  It  is  the 

principal’s  responsibility  to  motivate, 
train,  and  supervise  the  school  staff  in 
the  program.  It  can  succeed  only  with 
the  understanding  and  co-operation  of 
the  entire  staff. 

Step  3:  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT.  The  needs  of 
the  school  and  the  community  are 
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explored.  Input  is  sought  from  those  in 
close  contact  with  the  school  and  also 
from  a broad  spectrum  of  people 
within  the  community. 

Step  4:  GOAL  FORMULATION.  Community- 
relations  goals  evolve  from  the 
information  gathered  during  the  needs 
assessment.  They  are  long-term 
objectives  for  the  program. 

Step  5:  ACTIVITY  SELECTION:  The  next 
logical  step  is  to  choose  activities 
designed  to  achieve  the  established 
goals. 

Step  6:  TASK  ASSIGNMENT.  The  group  of 
community-relations  workers  is 
expanded.  Permanent  and  ad  hoc 
committees  may  have  to  be 
established.  Responsibilities  are 
clearly  defined,  and  timelines  are  set. 

Step  7:  IMPLEMENTATION.  The  principal’s 

continuing  leadership  and  supervision 
are  important  for  successful 
implementation. 

Step  8:  EVALUATION.  The  process  does  not 
end  with  implementation.  Evaluation  is 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
original  goals  were  achieved  and  to 
indicate  the  degree  to  which  the 
program  was  a success.  Evaluation  is 
designed  to  ensure  that  all  the  publics 
affected  by  the  program  continue  to 
have  their  needs  addressed. 

Step  9:  GOAL  REVISION.  As  a final  step, 

priorities  may  have  to  be  reordered  or 
activities  modified.  Because 
community  relations  is  a dynamic 
process,  goals  have  to  be  altered  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
school  and  of  the  community.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  process  can  begin 
again  at  the  appropriate  step  and 
continue  as  a cycle. 

NOTE:  This  nine-step  model  is  discussed  in 
detail  in  Workshop  #2.  Transparency  2-04  can  be 
used  to  illustrate  the  above  lecture  on  the  nine- 
step  model.) 


This  model  for  school/community  relations 

fulfills  a number  of  purposes.  As  stated  in 

Transparency  1-02,  it: 

1.  develops  communication  with  parents  and  the 
local  community. 

2.  communicates  an  accurate  and  positive 
impression  of  the  school  to  the  community. 

3.  conveys  community  expectations  to  the  school 
staff. 

4.  conveys  school  objectives  and  expectations  to 
the  community. 

5.  provides  the  school  with  information  on 
community  resources. 

6.  develops  a mutually  supportive  atmosphere 
between  the  school  and  the  community. 


ACTIVITY  1-02 
Mini  Case  Studies^ 

Goal: 


ACTIVITY  1-01 

What  Are 

Community 

Reiations? 

Goal: 

Participants  will  become  more  aware  of  the 
components  of  school/community  relations,  the 
advantages  of  positive  relationships  between  the 
school  and  its  publics,  and  the  need  for  an 
organized  or  systematic  approach  at  the  school 
level. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  five  persons 

Materials: 

Pencils  and  paper  for  participants 

Time: 

Approx.  10  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups. 

2.  Have  each  group  appoint  a recorder  and  a 
chairperson. 

3.  Give  participants  five  minutes  to  answer  two  of 
the  following  questions.  Select  from  the  list 
below  those  most  appropriate. 

• What  are  community  relations? 

• What  does  the  term  “school/community 
relations”  mean  to  you? 

• Should  community  relations,  public  relations  if 
you  like,  be  left  to  the  school  board?  To  the 
Teachers’  Association?  Explain  your  answer. 

• Does  the  school  have  community-relations 
responsibilities?  If  so,  what  are  they?  If  not, 
why  not? 

4.  Each  recorder  reports  to  all  the  participants. 
Allow  five  minutes  for  reporting  and 
discussion. 


Participants  will  become  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  planning  a program  of  school/ 
community  relations.  In  particular,  they  will 
become  aware  of  the  differences  between  a pro- 
active stance  and  a re-active  stance. 


Read  the  four  case  studies  in  Handout  1-01,  Mini 
Case  Studies,  and  consider  some  possible  pro- 
active and  re-active  strategies  to  solve  the 
problems  outlined,  i.e.,  strategies  that  would 
have  prevented  the  problem,  and  strategies  that 
allow  the  school  to  cope  with  the  problem  as  it 
now  exists. 

Photocopy  Handout  1-01  and  cut  each  copy  into 
four  sections.  Each  group  of  participants 
receives  one  case  study,  a copy  per  participant. 
Or  you  may  choose  to  use  two  or  three  of  the 
four  available  case  studies.  Or  you  may  prefer  to 
distribute  the  entire,  uncut  handout  in  order  to 
facilitate  subgroup  reporting  and  general 
discussion  by  the  whole  group. 


Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  five  persons 

Time: 

Approx.  30-45  minutes,  depending  on  the 
number  of  studies 

Materiais: 

Pencils  and  paper  for  participants 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  the  participants  into  groups. 

2.  Have  each  group  appoint  a recorder  and  a 
chairperson. 

3.  Distribute  copies  of  the  case  studies. 

4.  Ask  each  group  to  consider  its  case 
study/case  studies  and  to  answer  the  two 
questions  which  are  appended. 

^ Case  studies  developed  by  Isobel  Temple,  School  Public 
Relations  Consultant,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


Leader’s  preparation: 
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5.  Allow  participants  15  minutes  to  answer  the 
questions  (Remind  them  when  they  have  5 
minutes  left.)  You  will  probably  want  to 
circulate  among  the  groups  to  monitor  their 
progress  and  perhaps  offer  suggestions. 

6.  Each  group  reports  back  to  the  other  groups. 
Each  recorder  reads  out  the  case  study/case 
studies  and  reports  the  conclusions  reached 
by  his/her  group. 

If  more  than  one  group  has  the  same  case 
study,  there  is  no  need  each  time  to  recite  the 
case  study.  Further,  no  group  need  repeat 
conclusions  made  by  another.  These  measures 
will  significantly  reduce  reporting  time  when 
groups  have  developed  similar  strategies. 

Allow  1 5-20  minutes  for  reporting  and  discussion. 

7.  Ask  participants  the  following  questions  about 
the  case  studies  and  allow  10  minutes  for 
general  discussion  of  them. 

• Do  you  see  a need  for  planning  in  regard  to 
school/community  situations  such  as  these? 
Or  is  it  enough  simply  to  face  these 
situations  once  they  occur,  and  hope  that 
everything  works  out  O.K.— or  blows  over? 

• A pro-active  stance  with  regard  to 
community  relations  involves  planning  for 
the  future.  It  means  taking  advantage  of 
what  you  know  about  your  school  and  your 
community  and  using  the  resources 
available  to  develop  a positive  relationship 
with  the  various  publics.  It  means  initiating 
and  maintaining  communication  with  your 
publics.  A re-active  stance,  on  the  other 
hand,  involves  waiting  until  a situation 
becomes  critical,  demanding  a response. 
Theoretically,  such  situations  could  be 
positive  ones,  but  more  often  they  are 
negative  ones  or  problems  that  school 
personnel  must  face. 

What  differences  do  you  see  between  a pro- 
active approach  and  a re-active  approach? 

Do  you  see  advantages  to  either  approach? 


ACTIVITY  1-03 

Previewing  Activity; 
Directed  Viewing  of 
the  Videotape 

Time: 

Approx.  1 minute 

Procedure: 

Ask  participants  to  keep  the  following  questions 

in  mind  when  viewing  the  videotape.  (Feel  free  to 

add  any  questions  of  your  own.) 

• Should  schools  be  concerned  with  community 
relations? 

• Is  education  a product  that  has  to  be  “sold”? 
Why  or  why  not? 

• What  benefits  do  you  see  from  a positive 
relationship  between  a school  and  its 
community? 

• How  would  you  define  a school’s  community? 

• Is  a school  concerned  only  with  a single, 
uniform  public?  Or  are  there  a number  of  sub- 
groups or  publics  within  the  community  that 
interact  with  the  school?  Explain  your  answer. 

• What  are  the  components  of  a successful 
community-relations  program? 
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ACTIVITY  1-04 

Participants  View 
the  Videotape 


ACTIVITY  1-05 

Post-viewing 

Discussion 

Leader’s  preparation: 


Leader’s  preparation: 

Preview  the  tape  at  least  once. 

N.B.  Participants  should  not  take  notes  while 
watching  the  videotape.  Their  opportunities  to 
make  notes  will  depend  on  the  number  and 
length  of  lectures  presented  but  such  notes  will 
probably  be  brief,  due  to  the  introductory  nature 
of  this  workshop. 

Participants  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  videotape  at  a later  date,  if  they  so 
wish.  In  addition,  you  may  wish  to  photocopy 
and  distribute  the  lectures  for  participants  to 
review. 

Procedure: 

Screen  the  entire  videotape. 

Time: 

Approx.  30  minutes 

Contents: 

The  videotape  presents: 

• a summary  of  reasons  why  a school  should 
develop  strong,  positive  relationships  with  its 
community. 

• a brief  introduction  to  a systematic  approach  to 
community  relations. 

• a brief  overview  of  the  development  of 
community-relations  programs  in  Western 
Canadian  schools. 


This  activity  can  be  combined  with  informal 
lecture  material  or  used  before  the  lectures. 
Some  of  the  discussion  points  in  this  activity  are 
covered  in  more  detail  in  later  activities. 
Therefore,  the  time  spent  here  and  the  number 
and  type  of  questions  posed  are  left  to  your 
discretion. 


Ask  participants  the  following  questions.  You  will 
probably  want  to  limit  discussion  time  for  some 
of  them,  for  example.  No.  4,  which  is 
controversial.  Feel  free  to  add  any  questions  of 
your  own. 

1.  Is  education  a product  that  has  to  be  “sold”? 
Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Do  you  see  the  increasing  emphasis  on  public 
relations  or  community  relations  for  schools  as 
a positive  development?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  What  significant  changes  in  the  education 
system,  and  in  society  generally,  over  the  last 
100  years  contribute  to  the  need  for 
systematic  community-relations  programs? 

List  the  answers  on  the  chalkboard. 


Group  size: 

All  participants 

Time: 

Approx.  5 - 30  minutes 

Procedure: 


• three  real-life  examples  of  successful  school/ 
community-relations  programs. 


4.  How  would  you  define  a school’s  community? 

5.  Is  a school  concerned  with  a single,  uniform 
public?  Or  are  there  various  sub-groups  or 
publics  within  the  community  that  interact  with 
the  school  or  that  have  an  interest  in  the 
school?  Explain  your  answer. 

6.  What  publics  can  you  identify  in  your 
community? 

List  the  answers  on  the  chalkboard. 

7.  What  are  the  components  of  a successful 
community-relations  program? 

List  the  answers  on  the  chalkboard. 
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^ ACTIVITY  1-06 

Historical 

Changes 

Goal: 

Participants  discuss  how  school/community 
relations  have  changed  over  the  last  75  years. 
Participants  will  realize,  first,  that  schools  and 
communities  today  have  some  different  concerns 
and  societal  factors  to  deal  with,  and,  second, 
that  communication  methods  are  now  more 
varied. 

N.B.  Completion  of  Activity  1-04,  Participants 
View  the  Videotape,  is  a prerequisite  for  this 
activity.  The  videotape  presents  an  historical 
overview  of  school/community  relations  in 
Western  Canada. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Photocopy  Handout  1-02,  Historical 
Reminiscences,  for  each  participant. 

# Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  four  to  six  persons,  or  remain  a 
whole  group  if  participants  number  fewer  than 
fifteen 

Time: 

Approx.  15-30  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups,  or  remain 
as  a whole  group. 

2.  Distribute  Handout  1-02,  Historical 
Reminiscences.  Have  participants  read  the 
excerpts  and  discuss  the  questions  on  the  last 
page.  They  may  wish  to  concentrate  on  those 
questions  that  generate  the  most  interesting 
discussion. 


ACTIVITY  1-07 

Developing  a 
Community- 
Relations 
Game  Pian 

Goal: 

Participants  practise  some  of  the  skills  necessary 
to  plan  a systematic  community-relations 
program  for  a school. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Photocopy  Handout  1-03,  A Nine-Step  Model. for 
Community  Relations,  and  a Scenario,  for  each 
participant. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  five  persons,  or 
participants  can  work  individually 

Materials: 

Pencils  and  paper  for  participants 

Part  I 

Approx.  20  - 30  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups,  or  direct 
them  to  work  independently. 

2.  Have  each  group  appoint  a recorder  and  a 
chairperson.  The  recorder  will  report  back  to 
the  other  participants  if  there  is  time  for  Part 
II.  Regardless  of  the  number  of  steps 
performed,  each  participant  should  make  notes 
on  the  strategy  developed  by  his/her  group  or 
developed  individually. 

3.  Distribute  Handout  1-03,  A Nine-Step  Model 
for  Community  Relations,  and  a Scenario,  to 
each  participant. 
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4.  Allow  20  to  30  minutes  for  participants  to 
develop  a strategy  in  response  to  the  scenario 
in  Handout  1-03. 


Activity  1-07 


Bibiiography 


Part  II 

Approx.  20  - 30  minutes 

Procedure: 

1 . Each  recorder  reports  back  to  the  other 
participants.  (No  group  need  repeat  what  has 
already  been  reported.) 

2.  If  time  permits,  you  may  want  to  ask 
participants  if  they  see  any  applications  of  this 
systematic  approach  in  their  own  schools. 
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HANDOUT  1-01 
Mini  Case  Studies 


New  mall 

A new  mall  has  opened  two  blocks  from  this 
junior  high  school.  As  the  principal  feared, 
students  are  going  there  in  droves  at  lunchtime. 
More  and  more  of  them  are  skipping  afternoon 
classes.  The  principal  has  heard  via  the 
grapevine  that  a couple  of  the  merchants  are 
having  problems.  The  principal  has  also  heard 
rumors  that  nearby  homeowners  are  concerned 
with  litter  from  the  fast-food  outlets  frequented  by 
the  students.  The  principal  is  just  waiting  for  the 
first  angry  phone  call. 

What  planning  should  have  been  going  on  to 
prepare  for  this  situation? 

What  planning  should  occur  now? 


Parent  volunteers 

Two  teachers  in  this  elementary  school  have 
obtained  the  principal’s  consent  to  have  parent 
volunteers  in  their  classrooms.  They  cited 
research  evidence  that  this  would  assist  the 
learning  process.  After  two  months,  problems  are 
arising;  the  volunteers  are  inconsistent  in 
attendance,  and  one  is  being  given  a lot  of 
supervision  responsibility.  Another  teacher  is 
threatening  to  file  a complaint  with  the  ATA  at 
what  he/she  considers  improper  intrusion  into 
professional  roles.  At  recent  parent-teacher 
conferences,  other  parents  have  expressed 
interest  in  working  as  classroom  or  resource- 
room  volunteers  but  have  been  stalled  or 
discouraged  from  doing  so  by  wary  teachers. 

What  role  does  the  presence  or  absence  of 
advance  planning  play  in  this  situation? 

What  planning  should  be  done  now? 


Drug  trafficking 

Irate  parents  in  this  high  school  community  are 
phoning  the  principal  to  complain  about  the  drug 
trafficking  going  on,  and  about  what  they 
perceive  to  be  the  school’s  failure  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problem.  The  principal 
explains  the  legal  constraints  under  which  the 
school  operates,  but  the  parents  do  not  see 
drugs  as  a fact  of  high  school  life  and  they 
accuse  the  principal  of  indifference.  The 
principal,  in  turn,  feels  unjustly  treated. 

How  could  planning  have  helped  prevent  these 
confrontations? 

How  could  planning  now  help  deal  with  the 
situation? 


Declining  enroiment 

Enrolment  in  this  elementary/junior  high  has 
declined  drastically  in  the  last  three  years, 
threatening  the  school’s  continued  operation. 
Parents  have  been  phoning  the  principal  all  day 
after  reading  in  the  newspaper  that  the  Board  is 
considering  closure.  The  principal  has  no 
information  from  Central  Office  and  is  having 
difficulty  answering  questions. 

What  planning  could  or  should  the  principal  have 
been  doing  to  anticipate  the  situation? 

What  planning  should  the  principal  be  doing 
now? 


I HANDOUT  1-02 

Historical  Reminiscences 


Rural  school,  1907 

One  day,  about  three  weeks  after  school  opened, 
a geography  lesson  was  being  held  in  front  of 
my  desk.  The  door  opened  quite  suddenly  and  a 
very  irate  man  walked  up  to  me.  He  pushed  the 
children  aside  and  put  a clenched  fist  under  my 
nose  and  told  me  in  very  profane  language  I was 
to  give  readers  to  his  three  children  at  once,  or 
he  would  have  me  thrown  out.  If  the  Trustees 
would  not  do  it,  he  would  do  it  himself.  The 
children,  all  fourteen  of  them,  gathered  around 
(the  little  ones  in  tears).  I tried  to  explain  the 
“Word  Phonic  System”  I was  obliged  to  follow. 
Twenty  words  were  to  be  taught  by  use  of 
blackboard,  then  broken  down  into  sounds.  After 
the  sounds  were  mastered,  primers  were  to  be 
given  the  pupils,  usually  at  the  end  of  three  to 
four  months.  After  more  protest,  but  without 
using  his  fist,  he  walked  out. 

^ He  was  advised  by  the  Trustees  that  he  had  no 

^ right  to  walk  into  a school  without  permission 
and  that  the  “Word  Phonic  System”  for 
beginners  was,  indeed,  the  one  authorized  by 
the  Alberta  Department  of  Education.'' 

Fairland,  pre-depression 

The  country  school  teacher  occupied  a special 
place  in  the  commuity;  besides  being  a teacher, 
she  was  expected  to  be  a model  person  setting 
an  example  for  all  the  class  and  the  community. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  were  many 
and  varied:  covering  such  things  as  checking  on 
horsemanship  and  horseplay:  should  the  class 
go  home  early  because  of  a coming  storm;  doing 
the  best  job  of  teaching  with  the  available  library 
and  lab  equipment;  being  diplomatic  with  the 
school  board;  checking  on  the  progress  of  a 
game  of  “hide  and  seek.” 

Teachers  at  Fairland  had  the  advantage  some 
years  of  small  classes,  even  though  they  were 
burdened  by  having  to  teach  grades  from 
beginner  to  grade  eleven.  With  smaller  classes 
the  teacher  was  able  to  give  personal  attention 

1^  to  all  students.  This,  coupled  with  supper  and 

evening  visits  in  the  homes,  contributed  much  to 
parent-teacher  relationships.^ 


Richmond  park,  1932-37 

Our  most  exciting  school  affairs  were  the 
Christmas  concert  and  the  spring  sports  day. 
Usually  we  would  manage  to  attend  the  concert 
and  sports  days  of  surrounding  schools  (Big 
Coulee  or  Sawdy)  and  they  would  come  to  ours. 
Following  both  events,  of  course,  there  was  the 
country  dance.  Desks  were  pushed  back  against 
the  wall  to  leave  the  seats  out  for  sitting  on, 
desks  against  the  wall  to  lay  sleeping  babies  on 
and  space  on  the  floor  beneath  desks  for 
younger  children  to  crawl  away  from  dancing  feet 
and  go  to  sleep  when  the  party  got  too  long  for 
them... 

Sports  day  consisted  of  a variety  of  foot  races, 
high  and  broad  jumping  (for  which  we  had  no 
pits  but  simply  picked  a spot  free  of  stumps  or 
brush),  novelty  races  such  as  sack  race,  egg-in- 
spoon  race,  wheelbarrow  race,  push-the-peanut- 
with-your-nose  race,  obstacle  race,  etc.,  followed 
by  ball  games— maybe  between  teams  of 
adjoining  schools,  or  students  vs.  parents. 

People  brought  picnic  lunches,  rushed  home  to 
do  chores  and  have  a bite  of  supper,  then  came 
back  for  the  dance.  Most  people  came  with 
teams  and  wagons  (sleighs  in  winter)  or  afoot. 
Such  dances  were  so  popular  that  often  trappers 
came  in  from  50  to  75  miles  for  the  big  event. 
They  came  by  dog  train  usually,  in  winter,  or 
down  river  in  canoes  for  summer  events. 
Sometimes  they  hiked  out  with  one  dog  packed 
with  their  “party  clothes.” 

This  may  not  seem  part  of  the  school  system  to 
you,  but  it  does  show  how  much  the  school  was 
the  centre  of  community  life.^ 


^ Maisie  Emery  Cook.  Memories  of  a Pioneer  Schoolteacher.  Edmonton: 
Strathcona  High  School  Centennial  Project,  1968,  p.  8. 

^ James  Mann.  Schools  of  the  Parkland.  Red  Deer  Dist.  Local  ATA 
No.  24  Centennial  Project.  1967,  p.  136. 

^ C.  Day  Gibsons.  Clover  and  Wild  Strawberries.  Athabasca  Local 
ATA  Centennial  Project,  1967,  pp.  14-15. 
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Handout  1-02 


Penhold 

When  Grandpa  and  Dad  were  getting  their  A B 
C’s  in  Central  Alberta,  nearly  all  school 
administration  policies  were  matters  for  the  local 
school  board.  It  hired  the  teachers,  hired  the 
janitor,  built  and  kept  in  repair  the  schoolhouse. 

It  advised  the  teacher  when  class  was  to  begin, 
what  holidays  were  to  be  celebrated,  what 
subjects  were  to  be  taught  and  which  pupils 
were  to  pass  or  fail.  One  Penhold  teacher  was 
informed,  by  the  board,  she  was  to  give  French 
to  one  pupil. 

A teacher’s  tenure  on  staff  was  almost  entirely  at 
the  whim  of  this  governing  body.  Often  the  board 
secretary  was  called  upon  to  inform  the  master 
his  services  were  no  longer  required.  This  bit  of 
news  could  come  after  ten  years,  two  years,  one 
year  or  even  six  months  of  service. 

Teachers’  reports,  dealing  with  attendance, 
promotion  and  discipline,  were  handed  to  the 
board  each  month  for  its  consideration  and 
approval  or  censure.  The  power  of  this  council  in 
helping  to  maintain  discipline  was  occasionally  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  teacher.  Complaints  were 
often  received  by  the  board  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  students.  The  decision  of  the  board 
on  punishment  was  final. 


Athabasca,  1940s 

I was  appointed  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Athabasca  School  Division  in  1941,  and  served 
in  this  capacity  until  1948.  I had  approximately 
130  schools  in  the  area,  which  stretched  from 
Kinuso  in  the  north  to  Lac  La  Biche  in  the  east, 
and  Nestow  in  the  south...  . 

With  the  large  number  of  schools  and  the 
shortage  of  teachers,  I decided  to  introduce  a 
bus  system.  This  movement  necessitated  the 
holding  of  many  meetings  with  much  opposition 
from  parents.  They  opposed  the  idea  because  of 
the  length  of  time  younger  students  had  to 
spend  on  the  bus.  Many  left  in  the  dark  and 
returned  in  the  dark.  Others  had  to  walk  a mile 
or  so  before  reaching  the  bus— often  standing 
out  in  the  cold  until  it  arrived.  As  the  buses  went 
into  operation,  road  conditions  had  to  be 
improved.  With  the  busing  of  students  to  larger 
schools,  educational  opportunities  became 
better...  . 

Mr.  B.E.  Walker  was  the  first  principal  of 
Athabasca  School,  during  my  tenure  of  office, 
and  in  spite  of  some  opposition  from  him,  I 
organized  the  first  Home  & School.  This  brought 
the  parents  in  closer  relation  with  the  schools, 
and  I tried  to  show  them  what  was  going  on  in 
the  schools,  through  programming  and 
speakers...  . 

The  school  festival  idea  was  introduced  by  me, 
and  after  much  thought,  careful  planning,  and 
many  hours  of  preparatory  work,  we  held  our 
first  school  festival  in  Athabasca...  . 

Its  purpose  was  to  provide  a cross  section  of  the 
year’s  work  as  actually  carried  on  in  the 
classroom.  A feature  of  the  day  was  the  lunch 
served  and  provided  by  the  Home  & School 
Association  at  the  noon  hour  and  during  the 
afternoon.^ 


D.E.  Hunt  et  al.  Schools  of  the  Parkland,  p.  153. 

^ Eric  Hodgson.  Clover  and  Wild  Strawberries,  pp.  129-131. 
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Crossroads,  pre-1936 

Like  most  rural  schools  in  the  early  days, 
Crossroads  was  the  hub  of  the  social  activity  in 
the  district.  Most  of  the  children  participated  in 
the  School  Fairs,  and  their  small  farm  plots  and 
farm  animals  were  zealously  tended.  School 
closing  picnics  were  community  affairs,  and  the 
whole  district  attended.  Elections  were  held  in 
the  school.  Chicken  suppers,  bazaars,  and  card 
parties  formed  a large  part  of  the  local 
entertainment.  The  Christmas  concert  each  year 
was  not  to  be  missed.  The  school  was  a real 
influence  among  the  people  and  the  teacher’s 
role  an  important  one. 

How  closely  knitted  this  district  was  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  by  the  late  closing  date  of  the 
school  (1963).  In  spite  of  an  overwhelming  trend 
toward  centralization,  the  people  of  Crossroads 
voted  year  after  year  to  keep  their  school  open. 
Many  parents  felt  that  their  children  were  getting 
a valuable  education  of  a kind  not  available  in 
the  more  impersonal  atmosphere  of  the  larger 
school.® 

Fairland,  1953 

In  1953,  teacher  shortages,  evidence  of 
inadequate  facilities  and  opportunities  indicated 
the  passing  of  the  country  school  as  far  as 
Fairland  was  concerned.  People  deeply  regretted 
seeing  the  school  closed  as  it  had  been  the 
center  of  the  community  for  many  years  and 
many  good  memories  had  been  associated 
with  it."^ 


I 

® Agnes  Neilson.  Schools  of  the  Parkland,  p.  194. 
^ James  Mann.  Schools  of  the  Parkland,  p.  137. 


Questions  for 


1.  Were  schools  and  schoolteachers  of  75  years 
ago  concerned  with  community  relations?  How 
would  you  characterize  early  school/community 
relations? 

2.  How  do  you  think  that  public  perception  of 
schools  has  changed  from  early  communities 
to  the  present? 

3.  How  did  changes  in  schools  and  school 
systems  during  the  last  century  make  it  easier 
or  harder  for  schools  to  develop  positive 
relationships  with  their  communities? 

4.  In  what  ways  are  the  community-relations 
problems  faced  by  present-day  schools  the 
same  as  those  faced  by  schools  75,  50  or  25 
years  ago?  In  what  ways  are  they  different? 
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HANDOUT  1-03 

A Nine-Step  Model 
for  Community 
Relations 

1.  RATIONALE  DEVELOPMENT 

2.  STAFF  PREPARATION 

3.  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

4.  GOAL  FORMULATION 

5.  ACTIVITY  SELECTION 

6.  TASK  ASSIGNMENT 

7.  IMPLEMENTATION 

8.  EVALUATION 

9.  GOAL  REVISION 


< 


Scenario 

It  is  now  June.  In  September,  you  start  as  the 
principal  of  a brand-new  school  in  a new  urban 
subdivision.  The  projected  enrolment  is  150 
elementary  students  and  200  junior  high 
students.  The  school  is  designed  for  400 
students,  and  the  subdivision  is  still  growing.  The 
majority  of  students  will  come  from  single 
residential  homes,  within  walking  distance  of  the 
school.  An  area  three  blocks  from  the  school  has 
been  zoned  for  a small  shopping  mall  and  offices 
for  professionals  or  social  services.  There  are 
few  community  services  in  the  area.  Residents 
are  presently  organizing  a community  league. 

The  school  boundary  is  set  so  that  some 
students  will  be  bused  in  from  a nearby  area 
composed  mainly  of  apartment  complexes  and 
subsidized  housing.  That  geographic  area 
includes  the  high  school  for  which  your  school  is 
one  of  the  feeders.  The  area  also  includes  a 
large  number  of  new  Canadians.  You  know  who 
some  of  the  school  staff  will  be  (you  had  a hand 
in  choosing  them)  but  not  all  of  the  appointments 
have  been  finalized. 

What  is  your  game  plan? 


i 
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Final  Report:  Attitudes  of  the  General 
Public  in  Alberta  Toward  the  Alberta 
Teachers’  Association,  School  Teachers 
and  Public  Education 


The  following  is  a condensed  version  of  the 
summary  to  the  Report,  prepared  in  1982  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Index  for  the  Alberta 
Teachers’  Association. 

The  general  public,  aged  eighteen  and  over,  in 
Alberta  was  polled  in  October,  1982  by  a 
combination  of  personal  interview  and  telephone 
calls.  Personal  interviews  were  conducted  .n 
Calgary  (n  = 120)  and  Edmonton  (n  = 124),  and 
telephone  interviews  were  conducted  in  the 
balance  of  the  province  (n  = 190). 

The  sample  contains  representatives  of  all  age 
and  occupation  groupings  in  the  province. 
Comparison  with  1981  census  data  indicates  that 
the  sample  contains  proportionately  fewer  20  - 
24-year-olds  than  would  be  predicted  from  a 
strict  random  distribution  (12%  of  the  sample  is 
18-24  years  whereas  18%  of  the  adult 
population  twenty  years  and  older  is  20  - 24 
years).  The  total  sample  does,  therefore,  contain 
slightly  fewer  young  persons  (age  24  and  less) 
and  slightly  more  middle-aged  persons  (aged  35 
- 44)  than  the  general  population. 

Where  it  is  important  to  assess  results  by  age  of  the 
respondent,  the  cross-tabulated  results  indicate  if 
different  age  groups  tend  to  think  differently. 

Eleven  per  cent  of  the  sample  was,  or  had  been 
employed  as,  a school  teacher. 

Results  on  views  on 
public  education 

The  results  indicate  that  the  public  schools  in 
Alberta  are  of  interest  to  over  half  of  the  general 
public.  Sixty  per  cent  (60%)  class  themselves  as 
“very”  or  “somewhat”  familiar  with  public 
schools,  and  70%  were  assessed  by  the 
interviewers  as  “caring”  about  public  education. 

While  there  is  a trend  for  perso'^s  aged  25  - 44 
years  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  schools  than 
younger  or  older  respondents,  fairly  large 
numbers  of  all  age  groups  are  familiar  with  the 
public  education  systems. 


Replies  to  specific  general  items  on  public 

education  lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  There  is  a general  recognition  that  teaching 
school  is  not  easy  in  the  1980’s  and  that  there 
are  discipline  problems  in  the  schools. 

• over  60%  agree  that  “teaching  school  is 
harder  than  it  used  to  be” 

• over  65%  agree  that  “the  biggest  problems 
in  schools  today  are  student  discipline 
problems” 

2.  There  is  a general  belief  that  schools  teach 
the  average  student  adequately. 

• over  75%  agree  that  “the  schools  do  a good 
job  of  teaching  the  average  student” 

3.  There  is  a general  belief  that  schools  do  not 
teach  the  basic  skills  adequately. 

• over  75%  agree  that  “schools  should  get 
back  to  teaching  basic  skills.”  Agreement  is 
strongest  for  age  45 -i-  (88%)  but  is  still 
evident  in  the  youngest  age  group  18-24 
(66%). 

4.  Many  persons  do  not  know  about  the  school’s 
treatment  of  exceptional  children.  Of  those 
who  expressed  an  opinion,  most  think  the 
schools  are  doing  a good  job. 

• over  40%  agree  that  “the  schools  do  a good 
job  of  teaching  handicapped  or  exceptional 
children”;  about  35%  expressed  no  opinion. 

5.  Support  for  the  relevance  of  the  schools  to 
Canadian  society  in  the  1980’s  is  moderate  to 
low. 

• over  50%  agree  that  “today’s  schools  are 
effective  in  preparing  students  to  be  good 
citizens  of  Alberta  and  Canada” 

• about  35%  agree  that  “the  schools  are 
doing  a good  job  of  preparing  students  for 
life  in  the  1980’s.”  Age  18  - 24  is 
significantly  more  likely  to  disagree  with  this 
statement  than  age  45 -h,  as  are  males  more 
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likely  to  disagree  than  females  and 
Calgary/Edmonton  more  likely  to  disagree 
than  the  rest  of  the  province. 

• about  35%  agree  that  ‘‘today’s  schools  are 
effective  in  preparing  students  for  the  job 
market” 

Suggestions  for  changes  to  the  school  system 
were  received  from  70%  of  the  Calgary/Edmonton 
respondents.  The  largest  categories  of  changes, 
related  to  job  market/vocational  concerns  (30%), 
discipline  (25%).  school  organization  (22%), 
general  curriculum  concerns  (21%),  and  teachers 
and  teaching  (20%). 

The  most  frequent  single  items  were  the 
following: 

• ‘‘back  to  basics”  (29  mentions) 

• ‘‘more  discipline”  (not  further  specified;  28 
mentions) 

• lower  student/teacher  ratio  (22  mentions) 

• more  individual  attention  (13  mentions) 

• favour  use  of  strap  (11  mentions) 

• more  job-training  courses  (10  mentions) 

• improve  language-arts  programs  (10  mentions) 

• teach  children  responsibility/ethics  (10  mentions) 

These  items  support  the  trends  indicated  in  the 
earlier  data  on  agreement  with  statements,  i.e., 
they  indicate  a concern  for  vocational  training 
and  ‘‘basics”;  an  awareness  of  discipline 
problems;  and  an  appreciation  of  teaching 
difficulty  in  the  mention  of  lower  pupil/teacher 
ratios.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Calgary 
interviewing  was  done  in  October,  1982  when  the 
use  of  the  strap  by  the  Calgary  Public  Board  was 
under  public  debate,  and  this  may  have  increased 
the  number  of  comments  on  the  use  of  the  strap. 

Results  on  impressions 
of  school  teachers 

Replies  to  specific  general  items  on  school 
teachers  lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  There  is  a general  perception  that  school 
teachers  are  at  least  moderately  well  paid. 

• 50%  to  70%  at  various  levels  of  agreement 
to  ‘‘school  teachers  in  Alberta  are  well  paid.” 


Age  45-1-  more  likely  than  younger  age 
groups  to  agree  that  teachers  are  well  paid 

2.  However,  there  is  not  a general  perception 
that  teachers  are  paid  too  much  for  their  job 
requirements  and  output. 

• about  20%  to  25%  agree  that  ‘‘school 
teachers  in  Alberta  are  paid  too  much  for 
the  work  they  do” 

• about  40%  to  50%  agree  that  ‘‘school 
teachers  in  Alberta  work  long  and  hard”;  about 
30%  to  35%  disagree  with  this  statement 

3.  There  is  a general  perception  that  teachers 
are  well-qualified. 

• about  50%  to  75%  agree  that  ‘‘school 
teachers  in  Alberta  are  well-qualified  for  their 
jobs.”  Agreement  is  higher  in  Other  Alberta 
(category)  than  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 
Agreement  tends  to  be  higher  among  persons 
familiar  with  the  educational  system. 

4.  There  is  a general  perception  that  teachers  do 
a good  job  on  the  whole,  but  there  is  some 
room  for  improvement. 

• about  65%  to  85%  agree  at  various  levels 
that  ‘‘school  teachers  in  Alberta  generally  do 
a good  job” 

• about  65%  to  70%  agree  at  various  levels 
that  ‘‘school  teachers  in  Alberta  are  usually 
dedicated  to  their  profession  and  students” 

• about  50%  to  60%  agree  at  various  levels 
that  ‘‘school  teachers  in  Alberta  are  usually 
strong  and  effective  people” 

• agreement  with  these  three  statements  tends 
to  be  slightly  stronger  in  Other  Alberta 
(category)  than  in  Edmonton/Calgary. 

Results  on  the  Alberta 
Teachers’  Association 

For  the  total  sample,  56%  could  provide  the 
name  of  the  A.T.A.;  26%  recognized  it  when 
provided  with  the  name;  and  17%  had  no 
awareness  at  all. 

For  18-24-year-olds,  overall  awareness  (prompted 
and  non-prompted)  was  66%.  For  ages  25-44 
and  age  45 -i-,  awareness  (prompted  and  non- 
prompted)  was  between  85%  and  90%.  It  can  be 
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concluded  that,  among  the  adult,  family-head, 
working  population,  awareness  of  the  AT. A. —at 
the  simple  level  of  knowing  of  its  existence — is 
not  completely  universal  but  close  to  it. 

Further  questions  indicated  that,  although  simple 
awareness  of  the  A.T.A.  was  about  80%,  content 
knowledge  of  its  activities  was  lower.  Of  persons 
aware  of  the  A.T.A. , 60%  were  able  to  name  at 
least  one  A.T.A.  activity. 

The  largest  categories  of  A.T.A.  activities 
mentioned  by  respondents  were  “teacher- 
related”  (60%),  followed  by  “bargaining”  (51%) 
and  “curriculum/policy/materials”  (12%). 

The  most  frequent  single  items  were  the 
following: 

• bargaining  for  salary/benefits  (90  mentions) 

• professional  development  items  (57  mentions) 

• bargaining  agent/“union”  (non-specified;  46 
mentions) 

• conferences  and  convention?  (35  mentions) 

• bargaining  for  teaching  conditions/hours  (32 
mentions) 

• providing  legal  backing  for  teachers  (18 
mentions) 

• pensions  and  health  plans  (19  mentions) 

• curriculum  advice  and  control  (36  mentions 
across  three  items). 

Results  on  public 
education  funding 

Persons  who  think  that  too  much  money  is  being 
spent  on  public  education  are  in  the  minority. 
They  number  13%  of  the  total  sample,  averaged 
from  8%  to  9%  of  the  18-44  year  groups  to  21% 
of  the  45 -h  group.  About  30%  overall  think  too 
little  money  is  being  spent,  averaged  from  about 
35%  of  the  18-44  year  groups  to  17%  of  the 
45-1-  group.  Note  that  non-parents  aged  24-44 
were  more  likely  than  parents  to  say  that  “too 
little  money”  is  being  spent. 

Two  observations  may  assist  in  interpreting  these 
results.  First,  the  fieldwork  was  conducted  during 
an  election  campaign  when  talk  of  spending 
government  and  tax  money  was  in  the  news. 
Second,  several  questionnaires  were  received 


back  in  the  research  office  with  a note  that  the 
respondent  had  commented  spontaneously  on 
the  distribution,  as  well  as  amount  of,  school 
funding.  Had  the  interviews  in  this  study  been 
more  detailed,  information  on  the  respondents’ 
views  on  spending  or  teacher  salaries,  physical 
facilities,  equipment,  and  so  on,  could  have  been 
gathered.  For  the  present,  it  can  be  concluded 
that  substantially  more  than  half  of  the  sample 
(66%)  think  that  either  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  public  and  separate  systems  is 
“about  right”  (36%)  or  “too  little”  (30%). 

Twenty-three  per  cent  (23%)  of  the  total  sample 
thought  that  property  taxes  to  school  systems 
were  too  high,  averaged  from  13%  of  the  18-24 
year  olds  to  30%  of  the  45  -i-  group. 

Three  alternatives  to  finding  new  sources  of 
funding  for  public  education,  if  needed  in  five  to 
ten  years,  were  presented.  The  proportions  who 
agreed  to  each  are  shown  below. 

• new  sources  of  tax  funding  64% 

• parents  pay  higher  tax  than  non-parent  54% 

• parents  assessed  direct  school  fees  44% 

Agreement  to  all  three  of  these  funding 
propositions  was  highest  among  the  18-24  group 
and  lowest  among  the  45 -i-  group.  These 
questions  were  not  probed  to  ask  why  the 
different  groups  responded  as  they  did.  There 
were  no  significant  differences  between  parents 
and  non-parents,  age  25-44,  on  agreement  with 
the  three  funding  options. 
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Benefits  of  a Systematic 
Schooi/Community  Relations 
Program 

1.  Reduces  distrust  and  misinformation 

2.  Increases  public  support 

3.  School  programs  reflect  community 
needs 

4.  Co-operation  fostered 

5.  Access  to  community  resources 

6.  Prevents  problems 


i 
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Purposes  of  a School/ 
Community  Relations  Program 

1.  It  develops  communication  with 
parents  and  the  iocai  community. 

2.  It  communicates  an  accurate  and 
positive  impression  of  the  schooi  to 
the  community. 

3.  It  conveys  community  expectations 
to  the  schooi  staff. 

4.  It  conveys  school  objectives  and 
expectations  to  the  community. 

5.  It  provides  the  schooi  with 
information  on  community  resources. 

6.  It  develops  a mutually  supportive 
atmosphere  between  the  schooi  and 
the  community. 
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Sample  Outlines — Workshop  #2 

A SYSTEMATIC  APPROACH:  A Model  for 
Community  Relations 


Order  of  Presentation 


Number 

Title 

Length 

1 hour 

2 hours 

3 hours 

Lecture  2-01 

Introduction 

3 min. 

1 

1 

1 

Lecture  2-02 

The  Model 

1 min. 

— 

— 

5 

Lecture  2-03 

Rationale  Development 

3 min. 

— 

— 

6 

Lecture  2-04 

Staff  Preparation 

3 min. 

— 

— 

7 

Lecture  2-05 

The  Leadership  Group 

2 min. 

— 

— 

9 

Lecture  2-06 

Needs  Assessment 

1 min. 

— 

— 

10 

Lecture  2-07 

Surveying  the  School’s  Publics 

2 min. 

— 

— 

11 

Lecture  2-08 

Survey  Results 

1 min. 

— 

— 

12 

Lecture  2-09 

Goal  Formulation 

3 min. 

— 

— 

13 

Lecture  2-10 

Activity  Selection 

1 min. 

— 

— 

14 

Lecture  2-1 1 

How  to  Select  Activities 

2 min. 

— 

— 

15 

Lecture  2-12 

Task  Assignment 

1 min. 

— 

— 

17 

Lecture  2-13 

Volunteers 

2 min. 

— 

— 

18 

Lecture  2-14 

Potential  Problems 

4 min. 

— 

— 

19 

Lecture  2-15 

Implementation 

1 min. 

— 

— 

20 

Lecture  2-16 

Evaluation 

2 min. 

— 

— 

21 

Lecture  2-17 

Goal  Revision 

2 min. 

— 

— 

22 

Activity  2-01 

Previewing  Activity:  Directed  Viewing  of 
the  Videotape 

5 min. 

2 

2 

2 

Activity  2-02 

Participants  View  the  Videotape 

30  min. 

3 

3 

3 

Activity  2-03 

Post-viewing  Discussion:  Review  of  Model 

15  min. 

4 

4 

4 

Activity  2-04 

Writing  a Community-Relations  Rationale 

25  min. 

— 

— 

8 

Activity  2-05 

Goal  Formulation  and  Activity  Selection 

30  min. 

— 

5 

16 

Activity  2-06 

Activity  Evaluation 

30  min. 

— 

6 

— 

N.B.  A coffee  break  should  be  added  in  sessions  of  two  hours  or  longer. 

The  leader  can  select  one  or  two  lectures  from  02  through  2-17  to  be  included  in  one-hour  or  two-hour 
workshops. 


Number 

Title 

Utilization 

Handout  2-01 

A Nine-Step  Model  for  Community 
Relations 

To  be  used  with  Activity  2-03,  Post-viewing 

Discussion:  Review  of  Model,  and  with  Lectures 

2-02  through  2-17 

Handout  2-02 

Evaluation  Worksheet 

To  be  used  with  Activity  2-06,  Activity  Evaluation 

Transparency  2-01 

A Nine-Step  Model  for  Community 
Relations 

To  be  used  with  Activity  2-03,  Post-viewing 

Discussion:  Review  of  Model.  To  be  used  with 
Lectures  2-02  through  2-17 
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Workshop 

Description 

The  materials  introduce  school  personnel  to  a 
systematic  approach  to  school/community 
relations.  The  workshop  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  aspiring  and  practising  administrators. 

This  workshop  has  three  components: 

1.  The  30-minute  videotape  provides  viewers 
with; 

• an  overview  of  a nine-step  model  for 
developing  and  maintaining  a community- 
relations  program  at  the  school  level. 

• a selection  of  real-life  examples  of 
successful  school/community-relations 
programs. 

2.  Through  lectures  and  discussion,  participants 
learn  how  to  plan,  implement,  evaluate,  and 
revise  a community-relations  program. 

3.  Activities  such  as  directed  group  discussion 
and  written  exercises  provide  participants  with 
opportunities  to  practise  some  of  the  skills 
necessary  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
successful  community-relations  program. 


General  Objectives 

Participants  will  understand  and  be  able  to  apply 
the  steps  involved  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  a local  school/community-relations 
program. 


Notes  to  the 
Leader 

Workshop  #2  builds  on  the  material  covered  in 
Workshop  #1,  in  which  participants  are  briefly 
introduced  to  the  nine-step  model,  which  is  the 
focus  of  Workshop  #2.  If  participants  are 
attending  this  workshop  without  having  attended 
the  first  one,  it  is  highly  recommended  that  you 
extend  the  previewing  portion  of  this  workshop 
(Lectures  2-01  to  2-17)  to  include  one  or  both  of 
the  following  from  Workshop  #1:  Activity  1-01, 
What  Are  Community  Relations?;  and  Activity 
1-02,  Mini  Case  Studies.  These  are  designed  to 
increase  participants’  awareness  of  a)  what 
constitutes  community  relations,  and  b)  why  a 
school  would  want  or  need  an  organized 
program  of  community  relations.  Please  consult 
the  Activity  section  of  Chapter  1 for  details. 
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LECTURE  2-01 
Introduction 

School/community  relations  are  the  sum  total  of 
the  relationships  that  a school  has  with  its 
communities.  A successful,  total  relationship 
does  not  develop  by  chance.  It  requires 
organized  and  consistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  school  staff.  This  workshop  explains  a 
basic  step-by-step  model  for  developing  and 
maintaining  a community-relations  program. 

What  are  the  advantages  to  a systematic 
approach  to  school/community  relations?  Such 
an  approach  provides  the  framework  for  the 
school  to  assess  its  present  relationships  with  its 
communities,  and  to  obtain  information  from  and 
about  these  communities.  On  the  basis  of  this 
information,  the  school  can  design  and 
implement  a program  that  attempts  to  address 
the  identified  needs  of  its  communities.  A 
systematic  approach  provides  the  means  for 
review  and  evaluation  of  that  program  to  ensure 
its  continued  effectiveness. 

Successful  school/community  relations  are  based 
on  careful  planning,  implementation,  evaluation, 
and  revision.  The  school  staff  that  fails  to 
develop  an  appropriate  program  of  community 
relations  may  find  itself  suffering  from  the 
Columbus  Syndrome:  “In  1492,  Columbus  didn’t 
know  where  he  was  going,  he  didn’t  know  where 
he  was  when  he  got  there  and  he  didn’t  know 
where  he  had  come  from  when  he  got  back.’’"' 
(We  might  add  that,  at  the  time,  nearly  everyone 
thought  Columbus  was  crazy,  and  even  his  own 
crew  mutinied.)  Proper  organization  and  the 
sharing  of  responsibility  that  comes  from  a team 
effort  can  help  school  administrators  avoid 
relationship  problems. 

What  are  the  purposes  of  a school/community- 
relations  program? 

1.  It  develops  communication  with  parents  and 
the  local  community. 

2.  It  communicates  an  accurate  and  positive 
impression  of  the  school  to  the  community. 

3.  It  conveys  community  expectations  to  school 
staff. 

4.  It  conveys  school  objectives  and  expectations 
to  the  community. 


5.  It  provides  the  school  with  information  on 
community  resources. 

6.  It  develops  a mutually  supportive  atmosphere 
between  the  school  and  the  community. 


^ L.  Tymko,  “Policy  Shapes  the  Future”  in  Alberta  School  Trustee, 
Summer  1978,  p.  11  (Adapted  by  Dr.  Tymko  from  an  unidentified 
source.) 
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LECTURE  2-02 
The  Model 

The  videotape  presents  a step-by-step  model  for 
developing  and  maintaining  a community- 
relations  program.  The  steps  of  the  model  are 
listed  on  Handout  2-01,  A Nine-Step  Model  for 
Community  Relations.  This  model  can  assist  a 
school  in  developing  a systematic  and  effective 
community-relations  program.  However,  in  order 
to  apply  the  model,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
each  of  the  steps. 


LECTURE  2-03 

Rationale 

Development 

The  first  step  is  Rationale  Development.  A firm 
grasp  of  the  rationale  behind  a community- 
relations  program  is  essential  to  its  development 
and  maintenance.  Before  appropriate  goals  can 
be  set,  principal  and  staff  require  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  good  community  relations. 

While  everyone  acknowledges  that  good 
community  relations  are  desirable,  it  is  critical 
that  principal  and  staff  understand,  on  both 
practical  and  intellectual  levels,  why  good 
community  relations  are  so  important.  Without 
this  understanding,  efforts  at  community  relations 
may  be  half-hearted  or  sporadic,  or  they  may 
decline  in  the  face  of  other  commitments,  lack  of 
immediate  results,  or  realization  of  the  time  and 
effort  required. 

Unless  there  is  a clear  understanding  of  the 
need  for  an  organized  community-relations 
program,  the  staff  may  withhold  or  withdraw  their 
support  for  the  program.  Such  a lack  of 
commitment  will  communicate  itself  to  the 
community,  and  the  program  will  not  succeed. 

Development  of  a rationale  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  principal,  although  he  or  she  may  share 
some  of  the  responsibility  with  senior  staff 
members  or  with  a supervisor. 


What  is  the  rationale  for  good  community  relations? 

There  are  actually  three  basic  rationales: 

1.  POLITICAL  NECESSITY.  A school  must  be 
aware  of  and  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  its 
community.  It  must  also  provide  the 
community  with  information  regarding  school 
policies,  programs,  and  services.  Without  this 
communication,  the  school  may  find  itself 
dealing  with  an  uninformed  and  indifferent 
public,  or  a misinformed  and  hostile  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  public  is 
informed  and  involved,  it  is  possible  to 
develop  a mutual  sense  of  ownership  on  the 
part  of  educators  and  community  members. 
This  sense  of  involvement  and  ownership  on 
the  part  of  the  community  leads  to  support  for 
the  school  and  its  programs.  Such  support 
from  taxpayers  is  particularly  important  in  view 
of  the  increasing  economic  pressures  faced  by 
the  educational  system. 
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Lecture  2-03 


2.  PHILOSOPHICAL  IMPERATIVE.  Public 
schools  belong  to  the  taxpayers;  they  have  a 
right  to  know  what  they  are  getting  for  their 
money.  Traditionally,  parents  have  been  the 
prime  target  for  community  relations.  They  are 
still  a critically  important  public.  A cornerstone 
of  North  American  education  is  that  parents 
are  the  first  educators  of  their  children;  they 
have  a moral  right  to  be  included  in  the 
educational  process  by  the  school  that  their 
children  attend. 

However,  at  present  in  Canada,  two-thirds  of  a 
school  system’s  community  may  consist  of 
taxpayers  without  children  in  school.^ 
Therefore,  schools  and  school  systems  must 
make  an  effort  to  include  this  segment  of  the 
public  in  any  school-community  relations 
program. 

3.  IMPACT  ON  STUDENT  ATTITUDE  AND 
ACHIEVEMENT.  Research^  and  experience 
indicate  that  the  single  most  important 
influence  on  student  behavior  and 
achievement  is  parental  attitude  toward  the 
school.  Attitude  is  shaped  by  experience,  and 
experience  implies  direct  knowledge  and 
involvement.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned  if  the  school  creates  opportunities 
for  communication  and  involvement  between 
parent  and  school  and  between  student  and 
school.  This  involvement  and  two-way 
communication  will  be  reflected  in  student 
attitudes  and  achievement. 

Are  the  practical  benefits  to  the  principal  and 
the  school  staff  worth  the  effort  expended?  As 
stated  by  one  principal  in  the  videotape,  “It’s 
like  money  in  the  bank:  it  keeps  paying 
dividends.  In  the  long  run,  it  makes  your  job 
easier.’’ 


^ See  statistics,  for  example,  in: 

Canadian  Education  Association.  Results  of  a Gallup  Poll  of 
Public  Opinion  in  Canada  about  Public  Involvement  in 
Educational  Decisions.  Toronto:  CEA,  1979. 

Opinion  Research  Index.  Final  Report:  Attitudes  of  the  General 
Public  Toward  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  School 
Teachers  and  Public  Education.  Calgary,  Alta.:  Opinion  Research 
Index,  November  30,  1982.  (Prepared  for  the  Alberta  Teachers’ 
Association.) 


^ For  reviews  of  recent  research,  see: 

Oliver  C.  Moles.  “Synthesis  of  Recent  Research  on  Parent 
Participation  in  Children’s  Education,’’  in  Educational  Leadership, 
November  1982,  pp.  44-47. 
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Anne  Hendersen,  ed.  Parent  Participation— Student  Achievement: 
The  Evidence  Grows.  Columbia,  Md.:  National  Committee  for 
Citizens  in  Eoucation,  1982. 


LECTURE  2-04 
Staff  Preparation 

Once  the  rationale  for  a community-relations 
program  has  been  prepared,  it  is  the  principal’s 
responsibility  to  educate  and  train  staff  in  a 
systematic  approach  to  community  relations. 

Step  two  is  Staff  Preparation. 

Community  relations  are  a shared  responsibility. 
They  are  created  and  affected  by  many  parties. 
Clearly,  all  of  the  initiative,  decision-making,  and 
action  cannot  rest  on  the  principal  alone.  A 
successful  community-relations  program  requires 
a team  effort. 

The  principal,  as  leader  of  the  school,  is  in  a 
position  to  provide  the  conviction  and  initiative 
necessary  to  generate  such  a program.  His/her 
enthusiasm  and  leadership  are  keys  to  the 
success  of  the  program.  However,  a school/ 
community-relations  program  is  most  effective 
when  it  is  based  on  the  understanding  and  co- 
operation of  the  entire  staff. 

Why  is  adequate  staff  preparation  crucial? 
Because  staff  time,  planning,  and  commitment 
are  all  required  to  develop  or  strengthen  the 
program.  Poorly  planned  or  impulsive  actions 
may  defeat  the  long-term  aim.  A successful 
community-relations  program  requires  organized 
and  consistent  effort  from  the  staff  (both  certified 
and  support).  To  obtain,  and  then  maintain,  this 
commitment,  it  is  the  principal’s  responsibility  to 
motivate,  train,  and  supervise  staff. 

How  does  the  principal  accomplish  this  task? 

The  community-relations  model  can  be  discussed 
with  staff  at  meetings  and  during  personal 
conversations.  Papers  can  be  circulated:  journal 
articles,  case  studies,  polls  of  public  opinion  on 
education,  and  policy  guidelines  from  Central 
Office  all  can  stimulate  responses.  The 
objectives  of  this  step  are: 

1.  to  emphasize  the  benefits  of  positive 
community  relations  which  accrue  to  both  staff 
and  students;  and 

2.  to  get  past  the  stage  of  generalizing  to  the 
point  of  fresh  collective  thinking  and  planning. 

Until  principal  and  staff  have  developed  an 
understanding  of  and  commitment  to  the 
program,  attempts  to  involve  the  community  in 
planning  the  new  program  are  premature.  Only 
when  the  staff  is  “on  stream’’  is  it  sensible  to 
reach  out  to  the  community  and  solicit  ideas  for 
communication  and  involvement. 


LECTURE  2-05 

The  Leadership 
Group 

As  staff  preparation  continues,  a community- 
relations  leadership  group  begins  to  evolve.  How 
does  this  group  form  and  what  is  its  role?  In 
many  cases,  the  core-of  the  leadership  group  will 
be  the  principal  and  those  staff  members  who 
show  a strong  interest  or  aptitude  for  the  task. 
However,  input  from  the  community  is  highly 
desirable. 

The  formulation  and  structuring  of  the  leadership 
group  will  vary  from  community  to  community. 
The  principal  may  approach  the  PTA  or  other 
existing  parent  organization  and  invite  their 
involvement  in  the  community-relations  program. 
If  there  is  no  strong  history  of  parent  involvement 
in  the  school,  the  principal  may  have  to  identify 
a few  individuals  among  staff,  parents,  parish 
and  community  agencies  and  say,  “I  want 
people  who  will  work  with  me  to  develop  a long- 
term program  that  affects  both  the  school  and 
the  community.’’  In  other  instances,  the 
appropriate  process  may  be  to  use  a newsletter 
or  special  bulletin  asking  community  members  to 
come  forward.  Many  individuals,  groups,  or 
agencies  approached  may  not  wish  to  become 
involved  in  the  leadership  group.  Nevertheless, 
such  contacts  demonstrate  the  school’s  interest 
in  maintaining  a good  relationship  with  the 
identified  individuals  and  groups. 

Public  accessibility  to  the  leadership  group  is 
crucial.  A small  hand-picked  leadership  group 
may  be  perceived  as  evidence  of  the  principal’s 
insecurity  or  favoritism,  and  such  a clique  is 
often  resented.  If  there  are  active  individuals  or 
groups  in  the  community  who  will  expect  to  be 
consulted,  the  principal  must  deal  with  them  in 
an  open  and  co-operative  manner.  Otherwise, 
friction  with  such  groups  may  hamper  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 

When  organizing  the  group,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  background  of  group  members, 
particularly  their  experience  with  organizations.  This 
will  help  to  determine  the  structure  of  the  group  and 
the  style  of  leadership  adopted  by  the  principal. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  leadership  group  is 
to  assess  the  needs  of  the  school’s  community 
and  to  analyse  how  its  various  components  or 
publics  could  become  involved  with  the  school. 
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LECTURE  2-06 
Needs  Assessment 

Step  three  is  Needs  Assessment.  Before  an 
effective  program  can  be  designed  or 
implemented,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
information  from  each  public  that  will  be  affected 
by  the  school/community-relations  program. 

The  approach  to  needs  assessment  a school 
chooses  depends  on  the  nature  of  its  community. 
The  principal  may  chat  with  neighborhood 
merchants  on  an  informal  and  individual  basis. 
The  leadership  group  may  convene  a formal 
meeting  with  the  student  council  to  receive  its 
comments  and  suggestions  and  to  explore 
methods  of  two-way  communication  between 
school  and  students.  A questionnaire  may  be 
suitable  for  asking  Social  Services  if  they  have 
enough  opportunities  for  involvement  with  the 
school. 

Needs  assessment  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  particular  public,  on  the  resources  of  the 
school,  and  on  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
information  desired. 

Who  are  the  various  publics  whose  perceptions, 
opinions,  and  suggestions  are  being  assessed? 

1.  The  school  board  and  senior  administration 

2.  The  principal  and  staff,  including  support 
personnel 

3.  Students 

4.  Parents 

5.  The  community-at-large.  As  part  of  this,  some 
schools  will  identify  publics  of  particular 
significance  such  as  a nearby  shopping  mall, 
a church,  or  community  leagues. 


LECTURE  2-07 

Surveying  the 
School’s  Publics 

During  needs  assessment,  it  is  important  for  the 
school  to  indicate  to  its  publics  why  it  is  approaching 
them  at  this  time.  A public  will  want  to  know: 

• the  school’s  objective 

• why  the  school  is  addressing  them 

• exactly  what  the  school  wants  from  them 

There  are  a number  of  other  points  on  which  the 
publics  will  need  information; 

• accessibility  (“How  do  I get  information  about 
the  school?’’  “On  which  topics  do  I want  more 
information?’’) 

• two-way  communication  (“When  do  I have  the 
opportunity  to  communicate  with  the  school 
staff?’’  “Is  the  school  actively  interested  in  my 
opinions  and  suggestions?’’  “Do  I want  closer 
contact?  What  kind?’’) 

• opportunities  for  involvement  (“What 
opportunities  does  the  school  offer  to  become 
involved  in  its  activities  or  planning?’’) 

• comments  and  suggestions  (“Do  I perceive  the 
school’s  relations  with  its  community  as 
excellent,  good,  fair,  or  poor?’’  “What  do  I 
think  the  school  could  do  to  improve  relations 
with  its  community?’’) 

• specific  items  (“Am  I willing  to  participate  in  a 
school-community  relations  committee?’’ 

“Would  I like  the  PTA  to  send  more  information 
on  a volunteer  community-relations  program?’’) 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  devising  the 
questions  so  that  the  respondents  will  feel  free  to 
comment  honestly.  For  example,  parents  should 
not  fear  reprisals  for  their  children  if  they  criticize 
the  school,  and  for  this  reason  they  may  feel 
more  comfortable  responding  anonymously.  Nor 
should  anyone  feel  that  the  school  is  trying  to 
trap  them  into  helping,  if  their  present  ability  to 
participate  is  limited. 

Effective  needs  assessment  provides  information 
that  helps  the  community-relations  team  to  make 
better  decisions  about  the  direction  of  the 
program.  (More  information  on  needs  assess- 
ment is  available  in  Workshop  #3,  Collecting 
Information  about  the  Community,  and  in  Workshop 
#4,  The  Interview  and  the  Questionnaire.) 
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LECTURE  2-08  LECTURE  2-09 

Survey  Results  Goal  Formulation 


The  community-relations  team  plays  a major  role 
in  needs  assessment:  it  gathers  information  from 
the  five  publics;  it  examines  expressed  needs 
and  ideas,  then  generalizes  them  so  that  goals 
can  be  set;  and  it  records  for  future 
consideration  suggestions  for  specific  action. 

Certain  common  threads  will  likely  be  evident 
from  such  a survey:  a desire  for  more  regular, 
informative,  written  communication  (e.g., 
newsletters);  more  opportunities  for  involvement 
by  parents  (e.g.,  advisory  council);  more 
continuous  communication  concerning  student 
progress  (e.g.,  telephone  calls);  more  use  of  the 
school  by  the  community  after  hours  (e.g.,  sports 
and  community  league  meetings). 

Because  staff  and  communities  change  over 
time,  the  process  of  needs  assessment  should 
be  repeated  on  a regular  basis  to  determine 
whether  public  attitudes  and  needs  have 
changed. 


A thorough  assessment  of  the  community’s 
needs  provides  the  foundation  for  the  next  step 
in  the  model.  Step  four  is  Goal  Formulation. 

Goals  are  not  a list  of  activities;  they  are  a set  of 
long-term  objectives  for  the  program.  Although 
goals  will  vary  from  school  to  school,  a 
community-relations  team  will  probably  establish 
goals  in  regard  to  the  following  topics: 

• CLIMATE.  This  deals  with  the  type  of 
relationship  that  is  desired  with  each  of  the  five 
publics. 

• PHYSICAL  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
FACILITY.  This  includes  both  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  school  and  the  uses  to 
which  the  facilities  are  put.  These  factors 
significantly  affect  the  school’s  image. 

• COMMUNICATION  AND  INVOLVEMENT  WITH 
THE  PUBLICS.  The  type  of  communication  and 
involvement  that  each  public  will  have  with  the 
school  must  be  considered. 

• PROGRAMS.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
informing  and  involving  the  community  with 
regard  to  school  programs.  Both  parents  and 
non-parents  appreciate  information  on 
contemporary  school  curricula.  In  addition, 
parents  require  communication  channels  that 
facilitate  their  input  on  legitimate  program 
concerns  (second  languages;  sex  education; 
bicycle  safety).  The  assessment  of  existing 
community  resources  may  suggest  ways  to 
enhance  student  programs.  An  attempt  should 
be  made  to  create  opportunities  to  bring  the 
community  into  the  school  or  to  take  the  school 
out  into  the  community.  Such  efforts  have  the 
advantage  of  sihiultaneously  increasing  school 
visibility  and  building  support  from  within  the 
community. 

While  some  of  the  goals  may  seem  obvious,  it  is 
important  that  they  be  stated  as  goals.  A 
community-relations  goal  or  objective  acts  as  a 
barometer  against  which  the  effectiveness  of  a 
community-relations  activity  can  be  measured. 

The  following  example  of  a goal  regarding  a 
school’s  communication  and  involvement  with 
parents  is  taken  from  a parent  handbook. 
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Lecture  2-09 


Welcome  to  Hillview  School!  The  staff 
members  are  very  much  looking  forward  to 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  all  children  and 
parents  of  our  community.  We  believe  that 
the  elementary  school  plays  a key  role  in 
the  educational  process  that  begins  at  birth 
and  continues  throughout  the  rest  of  a 
person’s  life.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  it  is 
vital  to  have  mutual  co-operation,  respect, 
and  support  between  the  home  and  the 
school.  The  elementary  school  is  involved 
with  children  at  an  age  when  so  much  of 
their  development  (physical,  social, 
emotional,  and  academic)  is  still  incomplete! 
We  therefore  welcome  the  input  and  interest 
of  parents  in  the  educational  process  and 
encourage  parents  to  feel  free  to  establish 
and  maintain  contact  with  the  school.  It  is 
also  our  desire  that  the  school  will  be  able 
to  draw  upon  the  human  resources  of  our 
community  in  order  to  help  expand  the 
learning  experiences  of  our  children."^ 

Hillview  School  offers  a variety  of  activities 
related  to  the  above  goal.  These  include 
newsletters,  parent-teacher  conferences,  small- 
group  meetings  of  parents  and  the  principal,  and 
a parent-organized  lunch  program.  However, 
appropriate  activities  will  vary  from  school  to 
school,  depending  not  only  on  identified  goals, 
but  on  such  factors  as  the  grade  levels  of  the 
students,  and  the  resources  available  within  the 
school  and  within  the  community. 

Community-relations  goals  are  most  meaningful 
when  they  are  based  on  an  accurate  and 
comprehensive  assessment  of  needs.  Goals  that 
are  directly  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  school 
and  the  community  form  a solid  foundation  for 
activity  selection. 


LECTURE  2-10 
Activity  Seiection 

Step  five  is  Activity  Selection,  which  is  based 
on  two  main  criteria: 

• What  are  the  highest  priorities? 

• What  resources  are  available? 

Appropriate  activities  are  selected  by  the 
community-relations  team,  preferably  with 
representation  or  input  from  all  relevant  publics. 
This  assures  increased  awareness  of  both  the 
required  manpower  and  of  the  way  in  which 
program  components  are  interrelated.  Further, 
responsibility  is  more  willingly  shared  when  all  of 
the  affected  publics  are  informed  and  involved. 


^Hillview  School  Handbook.  1982-83.  Courtesy  of 
Mr.  Neil  Gourley,  Principal,  Hillview  School, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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LECTURE  2-11 

How  to  Select  Activities 


There  are  a number  of  methods  whereby  a 
school  can  select  activities  for  its  community- 
relations  program.  The  videotape  suggests  three 
types  of  meetings  as  possibilities: 

• The  community-relations  team  as  a whole  can 
address  each  goal  and  agree  on  specific 
activities  to  pursue. 

• The  community-relations  team  can  be 
subdivided  so  that  each  subgroup  deals  with  a 
single  goal  and  its  related  activities  for  a 
designated  time.  Then  the  subgroups  report 
their  recommendations,  and  the  whole  team 
agrees  on  activities. 

• In  a general  public  meeting,  the  principal  and 
the  leadership  group  review  the  process  so  far 
for  the  public.  At  the  meeting,  people  form 
groups  of  six  to  twelve  and  engage  in  the 
process  just  described.  This  type  of  meeting 
has  the  advantage  of  obtaining  greater  input 
into  activity  selection.  It  also  brings  together 
the  people  who  are  likely  to  be  involved  in 
implementation,  so  that  task  assignment  can 
begin  directly  at  the  meeting.  However,  this 
type  of  meeting  requires  considerable  skill  in 
group  dynamics  on  the  part  of  the  meeting’s 
chairperson.  It  also  requires  effective  pre- 
publicity and  a significant  degree  of  interest 
and  commitment  from  the  community 
(generated  by  the  needs-assessment  process). 

The  appropriate  type  of  meeting  is  determined 
by  the  characteristics  of  the  community  and  by 
the  organizational  skills  of  the  principal.  Pre- 
planning and  flexibility  are  important:  for 
example,  a general  meeting  may  draw  fifteen 
participants,  or  it  may  draw  sixty. 

It  is  also  possible  to,  in  effect,  hold  a meeting  by 
mail.  This  is  particularly  appropriate  with  a very 
large  or  wide-spread  community.  Analysis  of  the 
needs  assessment  may  suggest  activities  to  the 
community  leadership  group,  and  the  group  will 
choose  to  adopt  these.  The  leadership  group  can 
reconfirm  the  suitability  of  these  activities  via  a 
newsletter  and  ask  for  volunteers.  An  approach 
such  as  “If  we  get  volunteers,  we  can  do  the 
following...’’  encourages  participation  and  places 
some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
program  on  the  school’s  publics. 


Whatever  form  of  meeting  is  used,  it  is  important 
to  design  activities  based  on  the  input  received 
from  the  various  publics.  Only  when  the  school 
and  its  community  share  ownership  of  the 
program,  can  the  program  succeed. 


O 
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LECTURE  2-12  LECTURE  2-13 

Task  Assignment  Volunteers 


Step  six  is  Task  Assignment.  It  is  now 

necessary  to  decide  what  permanent  and  what 
ad  hoc  structures  are  needed  to  facilitate  the 
program,  what  their  roles  will  be,  and  how  they 
will  interact. 

The  composition  of  the  leadership  group  will 
vary,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  community 
involvement  in  the  particular  school.  For 
example,  the  leadership  group  may  consist  of 
the  principal  and  the  staff;  a permanent 
communications  committee;  or  a parent- 
community-school  organization. 

In  many  instances,  subgroups  or  subcommittees 
will  have  to  be  formed.  Each  will  probably 
include  an  individual  from  the  leadership  group, 
but  will  draw  on  other  members  of  the 
community  to  carry  out  specific  activities. 
Depending  on  the  circumstances,  such 
subgroups  may  be  ad  hoc  or  permanent. 


Without  valid  work  and  valid  rewards,  people  will 
not  volunteer  for  task  committees.  However, 
while  it  is  important  to  work  toward  measurable 
results,  the  leadership  group  must  be  careful  not 
to  place  too  much  emphasis  on  the  tasks 
themselves,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
element  of  community  involvement  is  equally 
important.  The  school  relies  heavily  on  its  core 
group  of  people,  the  community-relations  team, 
to  set  up,  chair,  or  monitor  the  subcommittees. 
These  duties  will  devolve  on  team  members  on 
the  basis  of  special  skills  or  aptitudes  (e.g.,  fund 
raising).  But  it  is  important  that  the  team 
increase  the  amount  of  community  involvement 
by  drawing  others  into  program  activities  (e.g., 
as  members  of  the  open  house  committee  and/or 
tutors  in  the  volunteer  program). 

Here  are  some  guidelines  for  effective 
community  involvement: 

• Volunteers  should  be  made  aware  that 
activities  have  a finite  schedule— volunteers  are 
not  being  asked  to  sign  on  for  life! 

• “Job  hogs’’  are  not  allowed— no  one  can  take 
on  more  than  one  major  job.  This  prevents 
volunteer  overload  or  burnout  and  forces  the 
school  to  reach  out  to  a wider  community.  The 
bottom  line  is:  if  there  are  not  enough  people, 
the  job  does  not  get  done.  Obviously,  priorities 
are  important. 

• An  evaluation  component  should  be  built  into 
certain  activities.  For  example,  records  can  be 
kept  with  regard  to  which  parents  are 
participating  as  classroom  volunteers.  If  the 
school’s  objective  for  the  year  is  to  involve 
10%  of  the  parents  in  the  volunteer  program, 
records  will  allow  immediate,  ongoing 
evaluation.  The  names  of  volunteers  can  be 
listed  for  “Volunteer  Appreciation  Night’’  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  not  volunteered 
can  also  be  quickly  identified,  and  these 
people  contacted  with  a personal  invitation  to 
come  and  talk  about  the  program  or  observe 
the  volunteers  in  action.  Identify  and  reach  out 
to  those  not  already  involved  in  the  school. 
Develop  opportunities  for  involvement 
appropriate  to  their  and  the  school’s  needs  and 
responsibilities. 
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LECTURE  2-14 
Potential  Problems 

During  planning  and  implementation,  when 
leadership  and  subgroups  are  engaged  in 
activities  on  several  fronts  simultaneously,  there 
are  several  areas  of  potential  difficulty. 

• ROLE  CLARIFICATION.  Leaders  and 
committee  members  need  to  know  clearly  what 
others  expect  of  them,  and  when.  They  should 
know  how  they  are  expected  to  carry  out  their 
duties,  and  to  whom  they  are  expected  to 
report.  People  must  understand  each  other’s 
roles,  if  confusion  and  misunderstanding  are  to 
be  avoided. 

• FEEDBACK  MECHANISMS.  Leaders  and 
committee  members  must  have  a clear 
understanding  of  the  feedback  mechanisms  to 
be  employed.  Remember,  communication  is  a 
two-way  street. 

• TIMELINES.  To  ensure  that  interrelated 
activities  will  dovetail  as  desired,  timelines 
must  be  both  realistic  and  acknowledged. 
Meetings,  task  force  reports,  and  special 
events  all  need  to  be  scheduled.  The 
leadership  group  will  need  to  develop 
techniques  to  monitor  and  co-ordinate 
timelines. 

• DEFINING  EDUCATIONAL  DECISION-MAKING 
RESPONSIBILITY.  Unless  careful  attention  is 
paid  to  this  issue,  serious  problems  will  arise  in 
contacts  between  the  publics  and  school  staff. 
Teachers  and  administrators  may  perceive 
suggestions  or  complaints  from  the  community 
as  unwarranted  attempts  to  interfere  with 
professional  responsibilities.  Community 
suggestions  may  be  discounted  as  naive  or 
unrealistic  in  view  of  curriculum  and  budget 
constraints.  This  attitude  could  well  be 
perceived  by  the  public  as  a refusal  by  staff  to 
listen  to  legitimate  concerns.  The  principal  has 
the  responsibility  to  educate  both  the  staff  and 
the  community  in  this  regard. 

Community  support  of  school  programs  and 
confidence  in  the  school  staff  are  two  important 
objectives  of  a community-relations  program. 
These  objectives  are  met;  through  openness 
about  educational  programs  and  about  school- 
operating  practice;  through  clear  exposition  of 
the  principal’s  and  the  teachers’  professional 
and  legal  responsibilities;  and  through  the  staff 


welcoming  questions  and  suggestions  about 
the  role  of  the  community  in  enriching  the 
educational  program.  Early  definition  of 
decision-making  responsibility  is  important  in 
order  to  avoid  later  problems  and  foster  a spirit 
of  co-operation  between  school  and  community. 

• COMMUNICATIONS  NETWORK.  A 
communications  network  is  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  the  community,  the  school,  and  the 
task  committees  aware  of  what  is  happening. 
An  effective  network  meets  four  criteria: 

a)  It  is  designed  jointly  by  the  school  and  its 
publics  and  is  therefore  relevant  to  those 
publics. 

b)  It  is  widely  known. 

c)  It  is  used  consistently. 

d)  It  is  understood. 

• COMMUNICATIONS  MEDIA.  Schools 
sometimes  fail  to  use  a sufficiently  wide 
selection  of  communications  media.  Every  type 
of  media  should  be  considered  in  order  to 
reach  the  school’s  entire  community.  Because 
each  medium  has  its  limitations,  a combination 
of  several  methods  will  be  more  effective  than 
one  method. 

Appropriate  media  will  vary  from  school  to 
school,  depending  upon  such  factors  as:  size 
and  nature  of  the  community;  proximity  of 
community  members  to  the  school;  levels  of 
literacy;  availability  of  resources;  and  whether 
the  school  is  rural  or  urban,  elementary,  junior 
high,  or  senior  high. 

Radio,  television,  and  newspapers  may  be 
important  communication  channels  for  a 
school.  They  allow  the  school  to  reach  a wider 
audience  than  usual,  including  non-parent 
taxpayers.  The  press  and  the  electronic  media 
can  be  very  effective  in  promoting  a positive 
image  of  the  school  among  staff,  students,  and 
the  community.  Workshop  #9,  No  News  is  Bad 
News:  Working  With  Media,  covers  why  and 
how  to  make  radio,  television,  and  newspapers 
part  of  a comprehensive  community-relations 
program. 
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LECTURE  2-15  LECTURE  2-16 

Implementation  Evaluation 


The  first  six  steps  in  our  model  for  a community- 
relations  program  are  all  part  of  the  planning 
stage.  Step  seven  is  Implementation.  There  are 
three  keys  to  effective  implementation. 

The  first  is  careful  and  realistic  PLANNING  in  the 
preceding  steps.  Do  the  activities  actually  relate 
to  the  expressed  needs  and  to  the  goals?  Are 
the  activities  in  keeping  with  the  available 
resources? 

PERSONNEL  is  the  second  consideration.  Do 
the  individuals  involved  really  understand  the 
value  of  their  tasks  and  feel  personally 
committed  to  the  work?  Do  they  feel  competent? 
And,  do  they  have  a source  of  support  and 
advice  within  the  community-relations  team? 

The  third  key  is  continuing  LEADERSHIP  and 
supportive  supervision.  The  principal  must 
maintain  close  involvment  with  the  program  to 
reinforce  community-relations  objectives,  to 
monitor  the  progress  of  various  subcommittees, 
and  to  develop  confidence  and  initiative  within 
the  community-relations  team.  The  program  is  an 
ongoing  process,  and  without  this  leadership 
even  an  initially  well-conceived  program  will 
eventually  cease  to  be  effective. 


The  next  step,  after  implementation,  is 
Evaluation.  Evaluation  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  original  goals  of  the  program  were 
achieved,  and  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which 
the  program  was  a success.  Evaluation  also 
identifies  which  methods  of  communication  and 
involvement  work  in  a given  community,  and 
which  do  not,  so  that  unsuccessful  practices  are 
discarded  and  successful  ones  increased.  The 
objective  is  to  measure  achieved  benefits  where 
possible  and  to  gain  information  for  future 
program  planning  and  activity  design.  Evaluation 
ensures  that  all  of  the  publics  affected  by  the 
program  continue  to  have  their  needs  addressed. 

Evaluation  is  a matter  of  asking  the  relevant 
publics  for  their  perceptions  of  the  overall 
program  and  of  particular  activities  within  the 
program.  “Did  you  attend  this  year’s  student 
awards?’’  “What  did  you  enjoy  about  the 
evening?’’  “Do  you  think  we  should  have  an 
awards  ceremony  again  next  year?’’  “What 
could  we  do  to  improve  next  year’s  student 
awards  event?’’  Respondents  provide  the  school 
with: 

• an  indication  of  what  activities  are  perceived  as 
valuable  or  successful. 

• feedback  on  whether  the  school’s  relationship 
with  its  publics  is  changing.  “I  feel  welcome  in 
the  school.’’  “School  spirit  is  good  this  year.’’ 
“It  was  good  to  see  so  many  teachers  turn  out 
for  the  sports  events.’’ 

The  individual  activities  undertaken  in  a 
community-relations  program  require  continuous, 
informal  evaluation  as  well  as  periodic,  formal 
evaluation.  Activities  should  be  evaluated  not 
only  for  their  specific  success  or  failure,  but  also 
for  their  overall  impact  on  the  state  of  community 
relations. 

The  program  itself  requires  similar  evaluation.  It 
is  important  that  objective  information  be  sought 
from  the  various  publics  in  order  to  balance  the 
subjective  viewpoint  of  the  community-relations 
team. 
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LECTURE  2-17 
Goal  Revision 


Step  nine  is  Goal  Revision.  Periodic 
assessment  of  actual  achievement  against  the 
established  goals  is  an  essential  part  of  program 
management.  The  purpose  is  not  simply  to 
assess  success  or  failure,  but  to  test  the  realism 
of  the  goals.  They  may  prove  to  be  unrealistic  in 
practice,  too  stringent  or  too  vague  to  be  useful, 
or  less  relevant  than  anticipated.  Because 
community  relations  is  a dynamic  process,  goals 
may  have  to  be  altered  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  school  and  of  the  community. 

Program  revision  may  involve  modifying 
activities,  reordering  priorities,  revising  goals,  or 
training  new  staff.  Because  the  community- 
relations  model  is  a cycle,  the  process  can  begin 
again  at  the  appropriate  step.  Here  are  two 
examples  of  program  revision. 

SCHOOL  #1. 

Original  goal:  Regular  communication  will  be 
maintained  with  school  neighbors,  including 
merchants. 

Evaluation:  The  merchants  said  that  they  do  not 
really  want  to  be  bothered  with  regular 
newsletters,  but  that  they  do  like  informal 
communication  with  students  and  staff, 
especially  with  the  principal;  the  merchants  do 
wish  to  maintain  a positive  relationship  with  the 
school. 

The  school’s  new  goal:  Good  relations  will  be 
fostered  with  school  neighbors,  including 
merchants.  The  community-relations  team  is 
discussing  adopting  a ‘‘Good  Neighbor  Policy,” 
whereby  students  leave  their  litter  from  fast-food 
stores  in  garbage  bins,  not  around  the  shopping 
centre,  schoolgrounds,  or  neighborhood  yards; 
whereby  the  students  clean  up  the  neighborhood 
as  part  of  their  spring  clean-up;  and  whereby 
local  merchants  post  displays  and 
announcements  from  the  school  in  their 
windows,  or  on  bulletin  boards. 

SCHOOL  #2 

Original  goal:  In  1981-82,  students  will  feel 
secure  and  hold  positive  feelings  about 
themselves,  teachers,  and  the  school  as 
measured  by  at  least  an  overall  75%  positive 
response  on  the  system-wide  opinion  survey  to 
be  administered  in  June,  1982. 


Evaluation  and  analysis:  Overall  positive 
response  was  86%,  however  scores  on  ‘‘liking 
school”,  and  ‘‘work  interesting”,  were  76%  and 
75%  respectively.  These  should  be  higher. 

The  school’s  response:  Acceptable  standard  was 
raised  to  80%  in  1982-83  budget  year.  Standard 
of  75%  is  not  very  high,  but  with  the  large 
student  turnover,  we  felt  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  great  strides  in  this  area  in  just  one  year. 
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ACTIVITY  2-01 

Reviewing  Activity: 
Directed  Viewing 
of  the  Videotape 

N.B.  This  activity  should  follow  Lecture  2-01, 
Introduction. 

Procedure: 

Ask  participants  to  keep  the  following  questions 
in  mind  when  viewing  the  videotape.  (Feel  free  to 
add  any  questions  of  your  own.) 

1.  Does  the  model  presented  in  the  videotape 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  a school/community- 
relations  program  (as  identified  in  Lecture 
2-01)? 

2.  How  does  it  do  so? 

3.  What  advantages  do  you  see  to  such  an 
organized  approach? 

4.  Do  you  see  any  significant  disadvantages? 

5.  How  do  the  steps  of  the  model  fit  together  to 
form  an  organized  systematic  approach? 

6.  Is  the  model  applicable  to  your 
school/community  situation?  If  so,  why?  If  not, 
why?  What  changes  would  you  recommend? 


ACTIVITY  2-02 

Participants  View 
the  Videotape 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Preview  the  tape  at  least  once. 

N.B.  Participants  should  not  make  notes  while 
watching  the  videotape.  A one-page  outline  of 
the  model  (Handout  2-01)  will  be  distributed 
when  the  videotape  is  over.  Opportunities  to 
make  notes  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  lecture 
material  presented.  Participants  should  be 
offered  the  opportunity  to  review  the  videotape  at 
a later  date,  if  they  so  wish.  In  addition,  you  may 
wish  to  photocopy  the  lectures  for  participants  to 
review. 

Procedure: 

Screen  the  entire  videotape. 

Time: 

Approx.  30  minutes 

Contents: 

The  videotape  presents: 

• an  overview  of  the  nine-step  model 

• a selection  of  real-life  examples  of  successful 
school/community  relations. 


ACTIVITY  2-03 

Post-viewing 

Discussion: 

Review  of  Modei 

Leader’s  preparation: 

• Photocopy  Handout  2-01,  A Nine-Step  Model 
for  Community  Relations  for,  each  participant. 

• Make  an  overhead  of  Transparency  2-01,  which 
shows  the  model  as  a cycle  (this  transparency 
can  be  used  for  the  rest  of  the  lectures). 

Time: 

Approx.  10-15  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Distribute  Handout  2-01. 

2.  Allow  time  to  read  the  Handout  (1  minute). 

3.  Project  Transparency  2-01. 

4.  Have  participants  respond  to  the  previewing 
questions.  If  necessary,  recap  the  purposes  of 
a school/community-relations  program  (Lecture 
2-01,  Introduction).  If  the  group  is  less  than 
fifteen,  each  participant  should  contribute  at 
least  one  comment. 


ACTIVITY  2-04 

Writing  a 
Community- 
Reiations  Rationaie 

Goai: 

Participants  will  articulate  the  reasons  for 
community  relations  that  are  valid  for  them  in 
their  school  and  their  community. 

N.B.  Step  1 in  the  model  is  an  intellectual  one. 
Staff  members  must  find  the  reasons  for 
community  relations  that  are  valid  for  them — on 
a rational/intellectual  level.  (They  will,  of  course,  also 
perceive  practical  and  emotional  reasons.)  This  is 
especially  critical  for  the  principal,  of  whom 
staff  will  be  asking,  “Why  should  we  do  this?” 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Prepare  a rationale,  too,  as  a private  activity. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  five  persons. 
Alternatively,  if  the  whole  group  is  very  small 
(five  to  ten  people),  or  if  the  participants  are  all 
principals,  each  participant  can  write  his/her  own 
rationale. 

Time: 

Approx.  25  minutes 

Materiais: 

Pencil  and  paper  for  participants.  Optional: 
easel,  chalkboard,  or  overhead  projector,  acetate 
sheets  and  markers. 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups. 

2.  Have  each  group  appoint  a chairperson  and  a 
recorder. 

3.  Instruct  the  groups  to  prepare  a short,  written 
rationale  for  community  relations  suitable  to 
their  school(s).  This  rationale  should  be 
constructed  under  three  headings  (political 
necessity;  philosophical  imperative;  impact  on 
student  attitude  and  achievement), and  on  any 
other  points  determined  by  group  members. 
The  rationale  could  be  written  on  acetate 
sheets  for  projection. 
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Activity  2-04  ACTIVITY  2-05 


4.  After  10  minutes,  the  participants  reconvene  to 
report  and  have  a general  discussion:  10-15 
minutes. 

5.  Each  recorder  presents  the  rationale 
developed  by  his/her  group — without  repeating 
points  already  covered  by  others. 

6.  Participants  discuss  each  rationale  as  it  is 
presented 

If  the  whole  group  is  a school  staff,  then  they 
can  reach  consensus  on  a formal  rationale, 
based  on  the  foregoing  discussion  and  on  the 
rationale  developed  by  the  principal  (who  is, 
here,  presumed  to  be  the  workshop  leader).  If 
the  whole  group  consists  of  administrators  or 
aspiring  administrators,  these  individuals 
should  formulate  a rationale  or  policy 
statement  for  their  schools  in  general. 

For  either  group,  you  will  probably  want  to 
summarize  the  points  presented. 


Goal  Formulation 
and  Activity 
Selection 

Goal: 

Participants  will  apply  some  of  the  skills 
necessary  to  formulate  goals  and  select  activities 
for  a community-relations  program. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Alternative  #1:  Type  out  the  instructions  and 
Needs  Assessment  Data  (Procedure  3,  below)  for 
the  groups  and  provide  each  participant  with  a 
copy. 

Alternative  #2;  Write  out  the  Needs  Assessment 
Data  on  an  overhead  projector  or  on  the 
chalkboard. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  four  to  six  persons 

Time: 

Approx.  30  minutes 

Materials: 

Overhead  projector  or  easel  or  chalkboard  for 
briefing  groups;  pencil  and  paper  for  same. 
Optional:  acetate  sheets  or  easel-sized  sheets  of 
paper  if  groups  report  in  written  form  instead  of 
orally. 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups. 

2.  Have  each  group  appoint  a recorder  and  a 
chairperson. 

3.  Instruct  the  groups  as  follows: 

“Each  group  comprises  a school’s  community- 
relations  team.  The  school  has  just  finished  a 
needs  assessment.  The  survey  of  the  parent 
and  non-parent  community  was  carefully 
planned,  and  60%  of  the  questionnaires  were 
returned.  Analysis  of  the  questionnaires 
reveals  many  comments  such  as  these: 


“I  don’t  know  what’s  going  on.’’ 
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Activity  2-05 


“The  newsletter  doesn’t  say  anything.’’ 

“We  need  more  information  on  school 
activities.’’ 

“I  don’t  know  what  kids  are  learning  in  school 
today.’’ 

“Can  you  schedule  meetings  to  explain  the 
curriculum  to  us?’’ 

As  members  of  the  community-relations  team, 
it  is  now  your  responsibility  to: 

• formulate  a general  goal  that  meets  the 
above  needs. 

• suggest  two  or  three  activities  that  would 
allow  the  school  to  meet  that  goal. 

You  have  10  minutes  to  fulfill  these  two 
responsibilities.’’ 

4.  The  participants  reconvene. 

5.  Each  recorder  reports  on  the  goal  and 
activities  designed  by  his/her  group. 

Reporting:  5 minutes. 

6.  Group  results  are  compared.  Are  some  of  the 
goals  too  general?  Too  narrow?  Not  really 
related  to  the  needs?  What  activities  are 
particularly  practical?  Creative?  Unrealistic? 
Analysis:  10  minutes. 

Example  of  Goal  Formulation 

The  school  will  supply  better,  regular  information 
about  its  activities  and  curricula. 

Activities  (suggested  in  needs  assessment): 

• more  comprehensive,  regular  school  newsletter 

• curriculum  meetings. 

Considerations  for  implementing  newsletter: 

Who  will  contribute  to  the  newsletter  (many 
possible  authors— staff,  students,  parents)? 

Will  community  news  be  included? 

How  often  will  the  newsletter  be  published? 

Can  anything  be  done  to  ensure  that  the 
newsletter  actually  gets  home  (have  kids  deliver 
to  all  residences  in  attendance  area;  have 
parents  sign  a tear-off  which  kids  return  as  entry 
for  prize  draw)? 


Considerations  for  implementing  curriculum 
meetings: 

Identify  areas  of  particular  concern  (e.g..  Division 
One  Language  Arts,  Grade  6 Math). 

Develop  a strategy  to  identify  these  concerns 
(ask  in  newsletter;  room  reps  phone  other 
parents;  include  question  in  letter  accompanying 
report  cards);  accept  each  as  a special  concern, 
with  a small  audience. 

Who  will  lead  the  meetings? 

Plan  a hands-on  activity  to  increase  parent 
understanding.  Write  up  before  and  after  in 
newsletter  (teacher  or  parent’s  point  of  view). 
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ACTIVITY  2-06 
Activity  Evaiuation 

Goal: 

Participants  will  apply  some  of  the  skills 
necessary  to  evaluate  a community-relations 
activity. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  six  persons,  but  the 
number  of  groups  will  depend  partly  on  the 
number  of  activities  chosen  for  simulation. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Photocopy  Handout  2-02,  Evaluation  Worksheet, 
to  enable  each  group  member  to  evaluate  at 
least  one  activity. 

Activities/topics 
to  evaiuate 

These  can  be  chosen  in  one  of  two  ways: 

• Assign  activities/topics  from  those  presently  in 
operation  in  the  participants’  .school(s),  or  those 
that  might  be  instituted  in  future  (e.g., 
volunteer  program,  school  newsletter, 
improving  school  climate). 

• The  participants  pick  activities/topics  in 
operation  in  their  school(s),  or  others  that 
interest  them. 

Materials: 

Paper  and  pens  for  the  participants 

Time: 

Approx.  20-30  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups. 

2.  Each  group  appoints  a recorder  and  a 
chairperson. 

3.  Distribute  Handout  2-02,  Evaluation 
Worksheet. 

4.  Instruct  the  groups  as  follows: 

Each  group  has  to  plan  an  evaluation  for  the 
activity  or  topic  written  on  its  Evaluation 
Worksheet.  Consider  the  questions  listed,  as 
you  devise  a method  to  evaiuate  your  subject. 
You  have minutes. 


5.  Each  group  answers  the  questions  on  the 
worksheet.  The  leader  moves  from  group  to 
group,  monitoring  the  discussions,  and  asking 
groups  to  expand  or  reconsider  their  answers 
as  need  be. 

6.  Any  group  that  finishes  an  evaluation  can 
begin  on  another  topic.  (This  will  require  more 
copies  of  Handout  2-02.) 
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HANDOUT  2-01 

A Nine-Step  Model  for 
Community  Relations 


1.  RATIONALE  DEVELOPMENT 
(principal’s  preparation) 

2.  STAFF  PREPARATION 

3.  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT:  The  five  publics 

• school  board  and  senior  administration 

• principal  and  staff  (including  support  staff) 

• students 

• parents 

• community-at-large 

4.  GOAL  FORMULATION:  Four  inter-related 
topics 

• climate 

• physical  components  of  facility 

• communication  and  involvement  with  publics 

• programs 

5.  ACTIVITY  SELECTION 

6.  TASK  ASSIGNMENT:  Six  areas  of  potential 
difficulty 

• role  clarification 

• feed-back  mechanisms 

• timelines 

• defining  educational  decision-making  responsibility 

• communications  network 

• communications  media 

7.  IMPLEMENTATION:  Three  effective  keys 

• planning 

• personnel 

• leadership 

8.  EVALUATION: 

• individual  activities 

• program  as  a whole 

9.  GOAL  REVISION 
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HANDOUT  2-02 
Evaluation  Worksheet 


Activity  or  topic  to  be  evaluated: 


Instructions: 

You  and  your  group  are  evaluating  the  above 
activity/topic  in  your  school’s  community-relations 
program.  You  are  responsible  for  designing  an 
evaluation  instrument.  Below  are  some  points  that  you 
should  consider. 

1 . What  do  you  want  to  know  about  the  activity/topic? 

2.  With  what  public(s)  are  you  concerned)? 

3.  How  are  you  going  to  obtain  this  information? 

4.  What  resources  do  you  have  available? 

5.  What  questions  will  you  ask?  For  what  reasons? 
What  will  the  responses  tell  you? 

6.  How  will  you  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  relevant 
publics?  How  will  you  present  the  evaluation  so  that 
people  are  comfortable  in  responding  to  the 
questions? 

7.  If  more  than  one  public  is  involved,  will  the 
questions  differ  from  one  to  the  next? 

8.  Who  should  be  involved  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  the  evaluation? 

9.  When  the  information  has  been  obtained,  how  will  it 
be  used? 

10.  Who  will  be  advised  of  the  results  of  the  evaluation? 

11.  What  other  points  do  you  think  should  be 
considered  when  preparing  an  evaluation? 
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A Nine-Step  Model  for 
P Oomnninity  Reletions  transparency  2-01 
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Sample  Outlines — Workshop  #3 

NEEDS  ASSESSMENT:  Collecting 
Information  About  The  Community 


Order  of  Presentation 


Number 

Title 

Length 

1 hour 

2 hours 

3 hours 

Lecture  3-01 

Introduction 

5 min. 

1 

1 

1 

Lecture  3-02 

Components  of  a Data  Base 

5 min. 

— 

6 

7 

Lecture  3-03 

How  to  Establish  a Data  Base 

2 min. 

— 

7 

8 

Lecture  3-04 

Six  Potential  Problems 

5 min. 

— 

8 

9 

Activity  3-01 

Introductory  Activity:  Rationale  for 

Knowing  the  Community 

25  min. 



2 

2 

Activity  3-02 

Previewing  Activity;  Directed  Viewing 
of  the  Videotape 

1 min. 

2 

3 

3 

Activity  3-03 

Participants  View  the  Videotape 

30  min. 

3 

4 

4 

Activity  3-04 

Post-viewing  Discussion 

15-25  min. 

4 

5 

5 

Activity  3-05 

Defining  the  Community 

30  min. 

— 

— 

6 

Activity  3-06 

Case  Study:  St.  Mary’s  Data  Base 

20  min. 

— 

9 

10 

Activity  3-07 

Community  Groups  and  Power  Structures 

30  min. 

— 

— 

11 

Activity  3-08 

Establishing  a Data  Base 

Short  version  60  min. 

Long  version  120  min. 


N.B.  A coffee  break  should  be  added  in  sessions  of  two  hours  or  longer.  You  may  wish  to  photocopy  the  lectures 
in  this  workshop  for  participants  to  review  later. 

Activity  3-08,  Establishing  a Data  Base,  is  not  built  into  the  Sample  Outlines  for  reasons  of  time.  This  activity  can 
be  used  as  follows; 

Short  version— added  to  three-hour  session  for  a total  workshop  length  of  four  hours. 

Long  version— conducted  after  a lunch  break,  or  on  an  additional  day,  once  the  three-hour  session  has  been 
completed. 


Number 

Title 

Utilization 

Handout  3-01 

Components  of  a Data  Base 

To  be  used  with  Activity  3-01,  Introductory  Activity; 
Rationale  for  Knowing  the  Community 

Handout  3-02 

Four  Steps  in  Establishing 
a Data  Base 

To  be  used  with  Activity  3-04,  Post-viewing 
Discussion 

To  be  used  with  Activity  3-08,  Establishing  a Data 
Base 

Can  be  used  with  Lecture  3-03,  How  to  Establish  a 
Data  Base 

Handout  3-03 

Excerpts  from  Be  In  It!: 

St.  Mary’s  Community  School 

To  be  used  with  Activity  3-06,  Case  Study: 

St.  Mary’s  Data  Base 

Handout  3-04 

Community  Groups  and  Power 
Structures 

To  be  used  with  Activity  3-07,  Community  Groups 
and  Power  Structures 

Transparency  3-01 

Components  of  a Data  Base 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  3-02,  Components  of  a 
Data  Base 

Transparency  3-02 

Four  Steps  in  Establishing 
a Data  Base 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  3-03,  How  to  Establish  a 
Data  Base 
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Workshop  Notes  to  the 

Description  Leader 


The  materials  show  school  personnel  why  and 
how  to  collect  information  about  the  community. 
The  workshop  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
aspiring  and  practising  administrators. 

The  workshop  has  three  components: 

1.  The  30-minute  videotape  introduces  viewers  to 
needs  assessment  as  an  important  step  in 
developing  effective  school/community 
relations.  It  explains: 

• the  reasons  for  collecting  information  about 
the  community. 

• the  kind  of  information  that  is  useful  to  the 
school. 

• how  such  information  can  be  collected. 

2.  Lectures  and  discussions  provide  opportunities 
for  leader  and  participants  to  explore  the 
points  raised  in  the  videotape. 

3.  In  longer  workshops,  through  activities  such 
as  directed  group  discussion  and  a case  study 
of  a data  base,  participants  learn  how  to 
establish  data  bases  of  relevant  information 
for  their  schools. 


If  the  workshops  are  presented  in  sequence. 
Workshop  #3  is  automatically  set  within  the 
context  of  a systematic  school/community- 
relations  program. 

Workshop  #2  covers  a nine-step  model  for 
developing  and  maintaining  a community- 
relations  program.  Needs  assessment  is  step 
three  of  the  model.  Workshop  #2  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  Workshop  #3.  However,  it  is 
recommended  that  you  become  familiar  with  the 
content  of  the  earlier  workshop  by  reviewing  the 
lecture  material  and/or  the  videotape. 

Workshop  #3  is  recommended  as  a prerequisite 
for  Workshop  #4,  Needs-Assessment 
Techniques:  The  Interview  and  the 
Questionnaire,  which  covers  in  detail  the  two 
most  popular  and  most  comprehensive  methods 
of  surveying  the  community. 


General  Objectives 

A participant  will  understand  the  importance  of 
collecting  information  about  the  community  and 
will  be  able  to  establish  a data  base  for  his  or 
her  own  school. 


i 
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LECTURE  3-01 
Introduction 


In  previous  workshops,  school/community 
relations  were  identified  as  the  sum  total  of  the 
relationships  that  a school  has  with  its  publics.  It 
was  also  demonstrated  that  a successful 
school/community  relationship  does  not  develop 
by  chance;  it  requires  organized  and  consistent 
effort  on  the  part  of  school  staff.  Workshop  #2 
emphasized  the  benefits  of  a systematic 
approach  to  community  relations.  It  dealt  with:  a 
basic  step-by-step  model  for  developing  and 
maintaining  a community-relations  program  at 
the  school  level;  the  development  of  a 
community-relations  team,  whose  responsibility  it 
is  to  design  a program,  to  supervise  the 
program,  and  to  maintain  or  revise  that  program 
as  necessary. 

While  the  membership  of  a community-relations 
leadership  group  varies  from  school  to  school,  it 
invariably  includes  the  principal,  usually  includes 
other  members  of  the  school  staff,  and  ideally 
includes  representative  members  from  other 
relevant  publics  (e.g.,  students,  parents,  the 
community-at-large).  Each  school  has  an 
individual  or  group  responsible  for  developing 
and  maintaining  positive  relations  with  its 
publics.  Unless  this  community-relations  director 
or  team  obtains  sufficient  and  accurate 
information  about  the  school’s  community,  a truly 
effective  program  of  community  relations  cannot 
be  developed. 

The  process  of  collecting  information  about  the 
community  is  a crucial  part  of  a systematic 
approach  to  community  relations.  Without  such 
information,  the  school  cannot  accurately  assess 
school/community  needs.  Because  needs 
assessment  forms  the  foundation  for  meaningful 
goal  formulation  and  activity  selection,  the 
absence  of  the  information  required  for  a valid 
needs  assessment  severely  restricts  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program.  A school’s 
community-relations  team  requires  information  in 
order  to: 

• design  and  maintain  effective  two-way 
communication  with  various  publics. 

• develop  opportunities  for  the  involvement  of 
those  publics  that  are  appropriate  to  their  and 
the  school’s  needs,  responsibilities,  and 
resources. 


The  body  of  relevant  information  about  the 
community  constitutes  a data  base  for  the 
school.  This  is  used  to  tailor-make  a community- 
relations  program  according  to  the  needs  and 
resources  of  a particular  school  and  a particular 
community. 

In  this  workshop,  participants: 

• explore  the  reasons  for  establishing  such  a 
data  base. 

• examine  the  components  of  a data  base. 

• learn  how  to  build  a data  base  for  their 
school(s). 
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LECTURE  3-02 
Components  of  a Data  Base 


A data  base  contains  information  to  guide  a 
community-relations  team  in  making  appropriate 
decisions  about  community-relations  goals  and 
activities.  During  needs  assessment,  the  team  is 
interested  in  identifying: 

• the  needs  of  the  school’s  publics,  with  regard  to 
communication  and  involvement  with  the  school. 

• possible  resources  and  strategies  to  meet 
those  needs. 

With  these  criteria  in  mind,  the  components  of  a 
data  base  tend  to  fall  into  the  following 
categories  (summarized  in  Transparency  3-01, 
Components  of  a Data  Base). 

Demographic  information 

This  is  the  most  common  component  of  a data 
base.  It  is  comprised  of  three  elements: 

POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS.  This 
includes  such  information  as:  age  of  community 
members;  their  educational  and  socio-economic 
levels:  languages  and  cultures  present;  history  of 
the  area;  and  present  and  projected  rates  of 
change.  Sources  of  such  information  include: 
school  registration  records;  the  local  planning 
department:  and  community  members 
themselves,  especially  local  business  people, 
bankers,  and  clergy. 

COMMUNITY  GROUPS  AND  POWER 
STRUCTURES.  A successful  school 
administrator  is  aware  of  the  many  smaller 
groups  that  exist  within  the  community-at-large. 
These  may  include  ethnic  or  religious  groups, 
social  or  fraternal  organizations,  community 
associations,  and  informal  “coffee  groups.’’  The 
administrator  is  also  able  to  identify  the 
influential  people  in  the  community.  Community 
leadership  may  be  centered  in  a few  people,  or  it 
may  be  scattered  among  a larger  number  of 
representatives  of  various  special-interest  groups. 
The  approval  and  support  of  these  key 
individuals  is  fundamental  to  community 
acceptance  of  the  school  and  its 
programs/endeavors. 

COMMUNICATION  PATTERNS.  A complete  data 
base  includes  a summary  of  communication 
alternatives.  Communication  channels  to 
consider  include: 


• Daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  community- 
relations  team  should  be  familiar  with: 

— their  policies  regarding  local  news  and  public 
affairs 

—any  data  regarding  circulation  within  specific 
areas  of  the  community 
—guidelines  for  news-release  format  and 
deadlines. 

• Television  and  radio  stations.  Depending  on 
the  community  and  the  broadcaster, 
alternatives  may  include: 

—news  programs  (hard  news) 

— magazine-format  information  programs 

-open-line  forums 

—public  service  announcements. 

• Community  newsletters.  They  provide 
opportunities  to: 

—publicize  school  happenings. 

—monitor  community  concerns. 

• School  newsletters.  Members  of  all  five  publics 
should  be  considered,  not  only  as  potential 
readers  but  also  as  potential  contributors. 

• Advisory  boards 

• Forum-style  meetings.  Boards  and  forums 
provide  opportunities  for  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  community  to  share  concerns 
and  to  exchange  ideas  with  members  of  the 
school  board,  school  administrators,  and 
professional  staff  members. 

• Informal  discussions  can  occur  at  school  coffee 
parties,  “lunch  and  learn’’  sessions,  and  block 
meetings. 

• Telephone  trees.  This  is  an  effective  means  of: 
— disseminating  certain  kinds  of  information, 
—conducting  a quick  opinion  poll  within  the 

community. 

Assessment  of 
communication  strategies 

A school  will  want  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  communication  strategies  and  to  explore 
future  options.  Without  such  information,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  existing 
communication  strategies  are  achieving  their 
intended  purpose.  Further,  community  surveys 
(and  unsolicited  comments)  may  indicate  other 
useful  methods  of  communication.  Effective 
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Lecture  3-02 


communication  strategies  will  vary  in  time  and 
from  one  segment  of  the  community  to  the  next. 
Without  all  this  data,  the  school  does  not  know  if  it 
is  communicating  effectively  with  all  of  its  publics. 

Inventory  of  community 
resources 

This  includes  a listing  of  physical  and  human 
resources  that  would  enhance  either  the  delivery 
of  school  programs  or  the  implementation  of  an 
effective  communication  program. 

Physical  resources  include  parks,  libraries, 
museums,  recreational  facilities,  businesses, 
churches  and  other  schools.  Human  resources 
include  those  community  members  with  know- 
ledge, skills,  and  time  to  share  with  the  school. 
Others  would  be:  universities  and  colleges; 
professional  associations;  cultural  and  service 
agencies;  community  leagues;  and  organizations 
such  as  service  clubs,  a society  for  the  retired 
and  semi-retired,  an  agricultural  society,  and  4H 
clubs,  in  other  words,  a school’s  inventory 
should  extend  past  the  parent  community  to  non- 
parent community  members,  and  to  businesses, 
service  organizations,  and  civic  and  parish 
agencies. 

Many  schools  use  a system  of  index  cards  or 
loose-leaf  binders  to  maintain  an  up-to-date 
listing  of  the  physical  and  human  resources 
available.  Such  a compilation  is  often  called  a 
CRIB,  a Community  Resource  Information  Bank. 
Sometimes  a school  system  or  a group  of 
neighboring  schools  publish  a collective  listing 
for  a large  area. 

Assessment  of 
community  values 
and  expectations 

An  assessment  of  community  values,  customs, 
and  traditions  regarding  education  and  related 
school-based  services  assists  in  understanding 
the  existing  needs  and  expectations  of  citizens 
regarding  public  education;  immediate  and 
long-term  problems  that  require  attention;  and 
the  nature  of  social  tensions  and  conflicts 
within  the  community. 


Assessment  of  specific 
programs  and  issues 

Polling  the  community  on  specific  programs  and 
issues  is  part  of  a comprehensive  needs 
assessment.  It  may  also  be  useful  to  conduct 
short  surveys  on  specific  topics  when  important 
issues  arise  during  the  school  year,  or  when  the 
administration  anticipates  changes  in  school 
programs  or  policies. 
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LECTURE  3-03 

How  to  Establish  a Data  Base 


Experience  and  common  sense  tell  us  that  some 
information  about  the  community  is  available 
from  day-to-day  interaction  among  the  school 
and  students,  parents,  the  community-at-large, 
and  sometimes  Central  Office.  But  there  is  a 
need  to  supplement  daily  input  and  common- 
sense  observations  with  methods  of  collecting 
information  that  are  more  formal,  and  also  in- 
depth.  To  do  this,  a systematic  approach  is 
needed.  This  allows  for  the  efficient  collection  of 
relevant  data  in  a form  that  can  be  handled  for 
needs  assessment  and  goal  setting. 

Before  conducting  a direct  survey  of  community 
members,  it  is  important  to  determine  if  any  or 
all  of  the  information  is  already  available  in  an 
existing  data  bank.  It  is  a waste  of  time,  money, 
and  effort  to  duplicate  data  that  is  available  from 
the  local  school  board,  census  department, 
chamber  of  commerce,  social  agencies,  etc.  If 
information  is  readily  available,  it  is  important  to 
check  when  the  data  was  collected.  Outdated 
information  may  be  neither  accurate  nor  useful. 
The  school  must  decide  how  recent  and  how 
comprehensive  its  data  should  be. 

Other  sources  of  community  information  include: 
public  health  department;  police  department; 
planning  and  zoning  department;  historical 
society;  charity  groups;  parks  and  recreation 
department;  newspapers;  city/town  clerk; 
university  or  college  departments  of  sociology  or 
applied  research;  agricultural  extension  office. 

If  a decision  is  made  to  conduct  either  a search  of 
existing  data  banks  or  a direct,  first-hand  survey  of 
the  school’s  publics,  then  careful  planning  and 
organization  are  required.  (Both  methods  can  be 
utilized  because  a direct  survey  can  complement 
or  expand  upon  existing  information.)  Regardless 
of  method,  the  four  major  steps  for  establishing 
a data  base  are  as  follows  (see  Transparency 
3-02  and  Handout  3-02,  both  entitled.  Four  Steps 
in  Establishing  a Data  Base); 

Step  1:  Goal  setting 

There  are  three  considerations  when  defining  the 
goal  or  purpose  of  the  study: 

• WHY  do  you  want  to  establish  a data  base?  Why 
do  you  need  information  about  the  community? 

• WHO  forms  your  community,  i.e.,  the  area  and 
the  people  you  are  going  to  survey? 


• WHAT  are  you  going  to  ask  the  community? 
Precisely  what  do  you  need  to  know? 

By  carefully  determining  answers  to  the  above 
questions,  it  is  possible  to  develop  a goal  or 
objective  for  the  survey,  which  can  be 
incorporated  in  a written  proposal  or  in  a formal 
motion  by  school  staff,  parent  advisory,  or  other 
sponsoring  body.  Not  only  does  this  provide  a 
clear  point  of  reference  for  those  involved  in  the 
data  collection,  but  the  process  of  formalizing  the 
goal  serves  to  clarify  the  objectives  of  the  study. 
Accurate,  meaningful  goal  setting  is  important 
because  defining  the  purpose  of  the  study 
provides  direction  for  all  subsequent  steps. 

Step  2:  Planning 

During  planning,  goals  are  weighed  against  the 
practical  parameters  of  what  is  possible.  The 
quality  of  work  done  in  the  planning  phase  will 
do  much  to  determine  the  success  of  the 
community  study.  A number  of  specific  tasks 
must  be  completed. 

• selection  and  organization  of  workers,  both 
staff  and  volunteer 

• development  of  a plan  that  specifies  tasks, 
responsibilities,  resources,  and  timelines 

• determination  of  appropriate  method  of  contact 
and  of  sampling  procedures 

• selection  of  content  and  format  of  the  data- 
collection  instrument 

• trial  or  pre-testing  of  the  data-collection 
instrument  on  a small  sample  (if  appropriate), 
followed  by  revisions  if  required 

• completion  of  final  preparations  for 
implementation,  e.g.,  training  interviewers, 
reproducing  questionnaires,  sending  notices  for 
an  open  forum,  confirming  panelists. 

There  are  six  major  elements  to  consider  when 
planning  a community  study: 

Scope  of  study 

The  scope  of  a study  is  limited  according  to 
three  basic  factors: 
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POPULATION.  After  defining  the  school’s 
community,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  restrict  the  study 
to  certain  publics,  such  as  students  and  parents.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  study  may  have  to  be  broadened 
to  include,  for  example,  the  business  community, 
churches,  senior  citizens,  or  community  leagues. 
In  an  era  when  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  a 
school  district  may  consist  of  non-parent  taxpayers, 
consideration  must  be  given  both  to  collecting  data 
about  this  segment  of  the  community  and  involving 
it  in  the  data-collection  process. 

NEEDS.  A community  study  addresses  certain 
expressed  needs,  concerns,  or  areas  of  interest. 
The  study  may  be  very  comprehensive,  or  it  may 
focus  only  on  educational  concerns,  recreational 
needs,  or  communication  requirements. 
Sometimes  only  one  or  two  particular  issues  are 
addressed  (vandalism;  student  use  of  drugs;  the 
need  for  a lunch  program;  the  effectiveness  of 
the  school  newsletter). 

RESOURCES.  The  amount  of  time  and  money 
required  for  a survey  must  be  compared  to  the 
time  and  money  available.  How  quickly  are 
results  needed?  What  is  the  budget  for  the 
survey?  A similar  comparison  is  valuable  with 
regard  to  human  resources.  How  many  persons 
are  required  and  with  what  skills?  What  non-staff 
are  available? 

Leadership  and  manpower. 

Professionals  can  be  used  to  conduct  a 
community  survey.  They  usually  ensure 
efficiency  and  scientific  validity.  However,  there 
are  definite  advantages  to  using  volunteers.  First, 
they  are  less  expensive  than  professionals. 
Second,  involvement  in  a community  study  gives 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  their 
“neighbors”  and  their  school.  The  enthusiasm 
generated  may  lead  to  long-term  benefits  in 
terms  of  citizen  involvement  and  education.  Plus, 
the  results  and  recommendations  from  a citizen- 
based  study  may  be  more  readily  accepted  by 
the  community.  Many  administrators/study 
planners  compromise  by  using  leadership  and 
manpower  from  staff  and  the  community,  but 
also  obtaining  advice  and  guidance  from 
professional  consultants.  (A  consultant  can 
advise  on  planning,  help  organize  and  evaluate 
the  study,  and  take  part  in  synthesizing  the  data 
into  a usable  and  objective  report.) 


The  roles  of  the  various  professionals  and 
volunteers  must  be  clearly  defined.  Further,  the 
administrator  must  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  degree  and  nature  of  his/her  involvement  in 
activities  that  involve  community  representatives. 
While  the  administrator  may  possess  a 
considerable  degree  of  expertise  and  leadership 
ability,  he/she  must  be  careful  not  to  dominate 
the  group  to  the  extent  that  the  volunteers  feel 
unimportant.  Community  representatives  must  be 
given  tasks  that  they  regard  as  meaningful. 

Sponsorship  and  representation 

A community  study  requires  sponsorship  by  a 
group  with  prestige  or  credibility  if  the  findings  of 
the  study  are  to  be  accepted  by  the  community. 
Whether  the  sponsorship  is  that  of  a parent 
organization,  the  school  administration,  or  a 
community-relations  team  or  advisory  committee, 
care  should  also  be  given  to  the  organization 
and  make-up  of  the  survey  steering  committee.  It 
must  represent  the  various  segments  of  the 
community.  In  addition,  it  should  utilize  different 
sources  of  workers  and  have  access  to  funding 
sources  and  expert  advice. 

Cost 

Initial  considerations  include  the  total  monies 
that  can  be  allocated  to  establishing  a data  base 
and  the  sources  of  funding.  Once  a method  of 
data  collection  has  been  selected,  an  estimated 
breakdown  of  costs  can  be  completed.  A budget 
includes  estimated  expenditures  for  such  items  as: 

• volunteer  training 

• secretarial  assistance 

• volunteers’  expenses 

• fees  and  expenses  of  consultants 

• publishing  and  distribution  of  the  final  report 

• publicity. 

Publicity 

This  is  important  at  several  stages  of  the  survey 
process.  Publicity  before  the  study  informs  the 
community  as  to  its  nature  and  purpose,  thus 
ensuring  adequate  support  and  participation. 
During  the  survey,  publicity  serves  to  sustain 
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interest  and  acknowledge  workers’  contributions. 
After  the  completion  of  the  study,  findings  and 
recommendations  must  be  communicated  to  the 
community.  (Failure  to  demonstrate  the  results  of 
the  study  and  how  it  will  be  used  will  lessen  the 
credibility  of  sponsorship  and  probably  result  in 
diminished  response  to  a subsequent  study.) 

Method 

The  final  element  to  consider  during  planning  is 
the  method  of  collecting  information,  which  will 
be  affected  by  most  of  the  previous  elements. 

The  choice  of  survey  method  is  based  primarily 
on  three  constraints:  accuracy,  speed,  and  cost. 
The  ideal  method  would  be  quick,  cheap, 
comprehensive— and  generating  exactly  the  right 
information  for  decision-making. 

1.  SCHOOL  RECORDS  constitute  an  accessible, 
useful  source  of  information:  data  regarding 
addresses,  occupation  of  parents,  size  of 
family,  place  of  birth,  religious  affiliation, 
languages  spoken  at  home,  and  nationality  of 
parents.  The  information  can  be  easily 
updated  or  supplemented  by  questionnaires 
administered  to  students  or  parents. 

2.  OPEN  FORUMS  can  be  a useful  method  of 
presenting  various  issues  to  the  community 
and  gauging  public  opinion  on  issues.  A forum 
provides,  first,  a discussion  by  a selected 
group  of  panelists,  and  second,  an  opportunity 
for  the  audience  to  direct  questions  to  the 
speakers  and/or  express  their  own  feelings. 
And  the  chairperson  can  summarize 
discussion  or  ask  for  a show  of  hands  on  the 
issue/issues  on  the  program. 

While  an  open  forum  is  difficult  to  defend  scientif- 
ically, it  is  a ready  indicator  of  popular  opinion. 

3.  PANELS  are  a structured  discussion  by 
representatives  of  community-interest  groups, 
or  other  individuals,  carefully  selected  to 
provide  a cross-section  sample  of  the  several 
publics.  The  agenda  is  usually  structured 
according  to  a set  of  questions  prepared  by 
the  chairperson  in  consultation  with  the 
panelists.  Of  course,  discussion  may  also  be 
more  informal.  In  either  instance,  it  is  useful 
for  the  chairperson,  or  the  survey  group,  to 
record  highlights,  summarize  the  opinions 
voiced,  and  estimate  the  intensity  of  attitudes 
or  feelings  expressed. 


(Donovan  R.  Walling  offers  useful  tips  for  panel 
discussions  in  his  Complete  Book  of  School 
Public  Relations.) 

“A  common  problem  with  panel  discussions 
is  that  they  tend  to  be  structured  rigidly— 
both  in  a conceptual  sense  and  in  a 
physical  sense.  While  some  guidelines  are 
necessary,  the  overriding  considerations 
should  be  to  develop  dialogue  in  the  true 
sense  of  a give-and-take  of  ideas.  With  this 
goal  in  mind,  it  is  better  to  give  up  some  of 
the  rigidity  of  traditional  panel  discussions  in 
favour  of  a more  relaxed  conversational 
atmosphere.  Such  an  atmosphere  is 
enhanced  by  removing  the  stereotyped  long- 
table  approach  to  panel  discussions  both 
mentally  (by  relaxing  the  guidelines)  and 
physically  (by  getting  rid  of  the  table). 

The  role  of  the  moderator— perhaps  the  PR 
leader— is  to: 

• Open  the  discussion  by  introducing  the 
participants  and  the  topic. 

• Direct  the  discussion  to  each  participant, 
allowing  each  to  contribute  fully  to  the 
discussion. 

• Moderate  differences  by  calling  up 
alternative  points  of  view. 

• Summarize  or  call  for  summaries  of 
positions  taken  or  points  covered  in  the 
discussion. 

• Coordinate  audience  participation  and 
interaction  with  the  panelists. 

• Close  the  discussion. 


AUDIENCE 
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A semicircular  arrangement  permits  the 
audience  to  view  the  panelists  without  the 
intervening  table,  while  the  curve  also 
allows  panelists  to  see  one  another  better. 

This  latter  feature  promotes  better 
discussion  and  a more  positive  atmosphere 
because  it  allows  the  panelists  to  see  who 
they  are  talking  to.  The  panelists  converse 
with  each  other,  rather  than  aiming  their 
remarks  toward  the  audience.  It  is  more 
effective  if  the  audience  is  engaged  by  the 
conversation  between  the  panelists  as 
vicarious  participants  than  if  they  are 
listening  to  any  “speech”  a panelist  directs 
toward  the  audience.”'' 

4.  An  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  composed  of  a 
cross-section  of  community  members  is 
another  way  for  the  school  to  obtain  insight 
into  the  values,  opinions,  and  needs  of  its 
publics.  The  committee  can  discuss  and 
respond  to  issues  posed  by  school  officials, 
and  can  also  present  community-generated 
concerns.  (Care  must  be  taken  to  differentiate 
personal  opinions  from  those  of  the  group 
represented.) 

5.  The  QUESTIONNAIRE  is  a popular  method  of 
acquiring  factual  data  and  measuring  public 
opinion.  However,  tabulation  of  responses  can 
be  tedious  if  machine-scoring  is  unavailable. 
This  may  be  a factor  in  deciding  whether  the 
entire  population  or  a random  selection  will  be 
surveyed. 

Questionnaires  usually  contain  materials  in 
two  broad  categories:  chosen  topics  and 
demographic  information.  The  latter  is 
important  for  comparing  answers  from 
different  groups  of  respondents.  Closed 
questions  include  those  answered  by  a yes  or 
a no,  multiple  choice,  or  a graded  scale  of 
response.  Qpen-ended  questions  are  useful 
because  they  give  respondents  the  chance  to 
answer  in  their  own  words,  but  this 
complicates  the  job  of  analysis  and  the 
interpretation  of  results. 


The  questionnaire  is  a cost-efficient  survey 
method,  and  the  results  are  reliable  insofar  as 
the  survey  instrument  is  identical  for  each 
respondent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
questionnaire  is  impersonal  and  inflexible. 
Questions  may  be  misinterpreted,  and 
respondents  have  no  opportunity  to  expand 
their  answers  or  address  issues  that  may  have 
been  ignored.  The  major  disadvantage  to  the 
questionnaire  is  its  low  rate  of  return,  which 
tends  to  make  analysis  inaccurate. 

6.  The  INTERVIEW  is  yet  another  popular 
method  of  estimating  the  opinions  of  a large 
group  of  people  by  ascertaining  the  views  of  a 
selected  sample.  A stratified  random  sample, 
which  provides  a small-scale  model  of  the 
larger  population,  is  usually  used.  The  sample 
must  be  large  enough  to  represent  adequately 
the  various  levels  of  the  population  being 
studied.  For  the  parents  or  community-at- 
large,  this  involves  representation  of  sundry 
socio-economic,  political,  religious,  ethnic,  and 
educational  groups.  A breakdown  of  students 
would  include  age,  sex,  grade,  and  type  of 
school  program  (matriculation,  vocational, 
special  education,  bilingual,  etc.).  School 
employees  would  fall  into  categories  of 
occupational  classes,  departments,  type  of 
program  taught,  length  of  service,  sex,  and 
age. 

Interviews  are  more  time-consuming  than 
questionnaires  and  more  costly.  Interviewers 
must  be  carefully  trained,  and  considerable 
time  is  required  to  conduct  the  interviews 
(15-20  minutes  per  telephone  interview,  and 
about  30  minutes  per  in-person  interview). 
Interviews  are  subject  to  the  personal  biases 
of  both  the  interviewer  and  the  respondent. 
However,  there  are  several  advantages  to  this 
method.  It  usually  generates  a higher 
response  rate  than  the  mailed  questionnaire 
and  is  a more  personal  and  involving  process. 
More  detailed  responses  can  be  elicited. 

And  the  interviewer  can  motivate 
respondents  and  guide  them  through  difficult 
questions. 


^ Donovan  R.  Walling.  Complete  Book  of  School  Public  Relations. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.;  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1982,  pp.  141-142. 
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Summary 

The  appropriate  method  of  data  collection  will 
depend  upon  the  type  of  information  being 
sought  and  on  the  resources  available  to  the 
group  sponsoring  the  survey.  Schools  usually 
find  that  most  situations  require  a combination  of 
methods.  Formal  ones,  such  as  the  six  just  outlined, 
can  be  supplemented  by  daily  observations  and 
the  systematic  collection  of  anecdotal  information. 
For  example,  it  is  useful  to  keep  a file  of  relevant 
newspaper  articles  and  letters  to  the  editor  and 
to  keep  a log  of  telephone  calls.  Petitions, 
student  publications,  and  casual  conversations 
with  central  office  administrators,  school  staff, 
and  community  members  are  all  informal  sources 
of  information  for  the  administrator  and  the 
community-relations  team. 

Division  of  responsibility 

The  school’s  community-relations  leadership 
group  is  responsible  for  the  first  two  steps  in  the 
data-collection  process,  which  are:  defining  the 
goals  of  the  community  survey;  and  planning  a 
strategy  to  achieve  those  goals.  The  leadership 
group  or  a steering  committee  develops  an  overall 
plan  for  information  collection  that  includes 
specific  tasks,  responsibilities,  resources,  and 
timelines.  The  steering  committee  or  a sub- 
committee recruits,  organizes,  and  trains  the 
additional  manpower  required  to  implement  the 
plan.  Other  subcommittees  could  be  in  charge  of 
survey  instrument  design,  public  relations,  and 
the  tabulation  and  analysis  of  results. 

The  division  of  all  these  responsibilities  will  vary 
from  school  to  school,  depending  upon  which 
individuals  and  subcommittees  have  the  skills 
and  the  time  for  the  various  tasks.  Responsibility 
allocation  will  also  vary  according  to  which 
methods  are  selected  for  surveying  the 
community  and  the  amount  of  information  and 
analysis  that  are  required.  For  example,  a 
comprehensive  needs  assessment,  which 
includes  a statistical  analysis  of  questionnaires  or 
interviews,  would  probably  require  the  assistance 
of  expert  personnel  and  computer  software  at  a 
local  school  board  or  college. 

Step  3:  Implementation 

Data  must  be  collected  from  and  about  the 
community  in  accordance  with  the  established 
plan.  So  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  business  of 


contacting  people  is  done.  In  addition,  the 
community-relations  team  is  extended  to  include 
additional  staff  and  community  members: 
volunteers  are  needed  to  conduct  interviews, 
distribute  and  collect  questionnaires,  and 
perform  other  tasks. 

The  community-relations  leaders,  in  particular  the 
principal,  will  want  to  monitor  the  collection 
process  in  order  to  keep  the  entire  team 
operating  smoothly.  The  leadership  group  is  an 
important  source  of  inspiration,  support,  and 
advice  for  the  team.  Clearly  stated  goals,  careful 
planning,  and  good  leadership  should  ensure  a 
minimum  of  problems  during  actual  data 
collection. 

step  4:  Analysis  and 
interpretation 

Data  is  first  tabulated,  by  hand  or  by  computer. 

Hand  tabulation  is  inexpensive  but  is  also  slow  ( 
and  limits  the  number  of  statistical  procedures 
that  can  be  undertaken.  Tabulation  using  a tally 
sheet  is  most  appropriate  when  the  sample  is 
small  and/or  the  number  of  questions  is  similarly 
limited. 

Once  data  has  been  statistically  arranged  or 
otherwise  organized,  it  can  be  analysed  and 
interpreted.  These  processes  require  good 
judgement  and  an  open  mind.  The  school  may 
feel  that  it  needs  the  expertise  and  objectivity  of 
a consultant  in  this  regard,  especially  if  the 
results  appear  particularly  complex  or 
ambiguous. 

Finally,  a written  report  is  prepared,  discussing 
the  results  of  the  study  and  outlining 
recommendations  based  on  the  results. 

After  the  Survey 

Although  the  data  collected  should  have 
considerable  utility  to  the  principal,  staff,  and 
central  administration  in  the  information  it 
provides  about  the  community,  the  findings  will 
also  be  of  interest  to  the  respondents 
themselves.  In  most  cases,  the  information  | 

should  be  channelled  back  to  the  various 
publics.  This  can  be  the  first  step  of  a joint  effort 
between  school  and  community  to  take  action  on 
the  findings,  whether  to  reward  the  institution 
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and  its  staff  for  outstanding  achievement  in  some 
area  or  to  design  a new  or  revised  program  to 
meet  some  identified  need  better. 

In  some  instances,  the  data  obtained  by  survey 
will  be  summative  data,  used  to  chart  the 
demographics  and  resources  of  the  area,  or  the 
perceived  success  and  failures  in  communicating 
effectively  with  the  community,  or  in  responding 
to  community  needs  and  expectations.  More 
frequently,  the  data  will  be  formative,  that  is,  the 
basis  for  initiating  change  in  order  to  improve 
school/community  relations. 

Identified  needs  and  subsequent 
recommendations  for  action  should  be  given  an 
order  of  priority  if  school  and  community  are  to 
make  judicious  use  of  their  joint  time,  energy, 
and  resources. 

Goals  can  now  be  set  by  the  community-relations 
team,  or  by  school  staff  in  consultation  with  the 
community.  Activities  can  be  selected,  and 
responsibilities  allocated  to  meet  those  goals. 

The  plan  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
resources  available  and  the  suitability  of  various 
activities  or  communication  strategies  particular 
to  the  school  and  its  publics. 


There  are  a number  of  potential  pitfalls  to  be 

avoided. 

1.  COMMUNITY  SUSPICION/DISTRUST  must  be 
considered  from  at  least  two  perspectives. 
First,  such  feelings  are,  in  themselves, 
information  about  the  community.  They  are 
indicators  of  the  attitude  of  the  community  to 
the  school,  to  the  body  sponsoring  the  study, 
or  to  the  survey  process.  Second,  community 
resistance  is  a problem  to  be  circumvented  in 
order  to  ensure  a high  response  rate  and 
honest  replies.  These  are  necessary  for  a truly 
representative  profile  of  the  community.  Good 
public  relations  during  all  phases  of  the  study 
is  the  best  strategy  here.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  should  be  clearly— and  frequently- 
explained  to  members  of  the  publics  through 
individual  contacts,  meetings,  and  media 
coverage. 

2.  Most  FAULTY  WORDING  can  be  avoided  by 
careful  planning,  testing,  and  revision  of 
questions.  Correct  wording  and 
standardization  of  questions  can  prevent 
unwanted  biases  from  appearing  in  the 
results.  Queries  should  be  brief  and  easy  to 
understand;  they  should  be  free  of  suggestive, 
vague,  or  ambiguous  language.  And 
instructions  should  be  simple  and  direct. 

3.  FAULTY  SAMPLING  TECHNIQUES  will 
produce  an  inaccurate  data  base.  The  sample 
must  represent  an  accurate  cross-section  of 
the  larger  population  from  which  it  is  drawn.  If 
a local  resource  person  is  unavailable,  written 
resources  should  be  consulted  before 
selecting  the  one  sampling  design,  or 
combination  of  designs,  to  meet  local 
sampling  requirements.^  Correct  sampling 
techniques  are  necessary  to  reach  silent  or 
passive  members  of  the  community. 

4.  CQNFIDENTIALITY  is  a concern  to  be 
discussed  both  with  the  people  implementing 
and  tabulating  the  survey  and  with  those 
people  responding  to  the  study.  A breach  of 
confidentiality  is  a serious  problem. 

Information  should  not  be  carelessly  used  or 
disseminated,  and  requests  or  promises  of 
confidentiality  must  be  respected. 
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Lecture  3-04 


5.  LACK  OF  OBJECTIVITY  must  be  avoided 
throughout  the  survey.  Check  all  questions  for 
possible  bias;  leading  questions  or  instructions 
should  be  eliminated.  An  objective  viewpoint 
should  also  be  maintained  in  the  organization, 
interpretation,  and  dissemination  of  study 
results. 

6.  OUTDATED  INFORMATION  is  a problem 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  lecture.  Periodic 
updating  of  certain  segments  of  information— 
or  all  of  the  data  base— may  be  required  to 
ensure  that  all  facts  are  relevant.  If  the 
community’s  population  is  particularly  mobile, 
data  may  remain  current  for  very  brief  periods 
of  time. 

Workshop  #4  covers  in  more  detail  these 
problems  and  how  they  can  be  overcome. 


^ See,  for  example,  Harold  J.  Burbach,  “Community-Based 
Research,"  in  Planning  and  Assessment  in  Community 
Education,  edited  by  Harold  J.  Burbach,  and  Larry  E.  Decker. 
Midland,  Mich.;  Pendell  Publishing,  1977,  pp.  113-116 

See  also  Community  Survey  Handbook.  Edmonton;  Alberta 
Advanced  Education,  Further  Education  Services,  1980,  Chapter 
5,  Sampling  Procedures,"  and  its  Appendix  D,  “Sampling 
Procedures." 

Or  consgit  William  J.  Banach,  Survey/Feedback,  in  the  Basic 
School  PR  Kit.  Arlington,  Va.;  National  School  Public  Relations 
Association,  1980,  pp.  12-15  and  pp.  30-31. 


ACTIVITY  3-01 


Introductory  Activity:  Rationaie  for 
Knowing  the  Community 


Goals: 

Participants  will  be  able  to  provide  a rationale  for 
collecting  information  about  the  community  by: 

• identifying  reasons  for  collecting  information 
about  the  community. 

• discussing  theoretical  and/or  real-life  examples 
to  support  the  thesis  that  a school  should  know 
the  community  it  serves. 

• comparing  their  rationale  to  that  presented  in 
the  videotape/lectures. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Photocopy  Handout  3-01,  Components  of  a Data 
Base,  for  each  participant.  You  should  be 
familiar  with  the  questions  listed  on  the  Handout 
and  the  rationale  presented  in  the  videotape. 

N.B.  This  activity  should  follow  Lecture  3-01, 
which  introduces  participants  to  the  concept  of  a 
data  base  and  a community-relations  team. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  five  persons 

Time: 

Approx.  25-40  minutes 

Materials: 

Pencil  and  paper  for  participants 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups. 

2.  Have  each  group  appoint  a recorder  and  a 
chairperson. 

3.  Distribute  the  Handout  and  direct  attention  to 
the  list  of  questions  under  the  heading 
“Collecting  Information  About  the 
Community.” 

4.  Each  group  has  15-30  minutes  to  develop  a 
rationale  for  collecting  information.  The 
questions  in  Handout  3-01  are  suggestions  for 
discussion,  to  aid  participants  in  formulating 


reasons  for  a school  to  collect  information 
from  and  about  its  community. 

NOTE:  This  discussion  period  can  be 
shortened  to  15  minutes  by  not  distributing  the 
Handout  and  simply  asking  the  participants  to 
address  these  summary  questions: 

• Why  does  a school  need  to  collect 
information  about  its  community? 

• How  is  that  information  useful  to  the  school? 

5.  Remind  participants  when  they  have  only  five 
minutes  left. 

6.  The  whole  group  reconvenes,  and  each 
recorder  presents  the  reasons  formulated  by 
his/her  group— without  repeating  points 
already  covered  by  another  recorder. 

You  may  wish  to  compile  a composite  list  of 
reasons,  or  to  synthesize  a composite 
rationale.  Reporting  and  summary:  10-20 
minutes. 

7.  This  activity  should  be  followed  by  viewing  the 
videotape,  which  outlines  why  and  how  to 
collect  information  from  the  community. 
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ACTIVITY  3-02 

Previewing  Activity; 
Directed  Viewing 
of  the  Videotape 

Procedure: 

Ask  participants  to  keep  the  following  questions 
in  mind  when  viewing  the  videotape.  (Feel  free  to 
add  any  questions  of  your  own.) 

1.  How  does  your  rationale  (developed  in  Activity 
3-01,  Introductory  Activity:  Rationale  for 
Knowing  the  Community)  compare  with  the 
rationale  presented  in  the  videotape? 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  the  systematic  approach  to 
data  collection  presented  in  the  videotape 
would  be  useful  in  your  school?  Why  or  why 
not? 


ACTIVITY  3-03 

Participants 
View  the 
Videotape 

Leader’s  preparation 

You  should  preview  the  tape  at  least  once. 

N.B.  Participants  should  not  make  notes  while 
watching  the  videotape.  They  will  receive  a one- 
page  outline  of  the  steps  in  establishing  a data 
base  (Handout  3-02)  and  also  information  on  the 
components  of  a data  base  (Transparency  3-01). 
Opportunities  to  make  additional  notes  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  lecture  material 
presented.  Participants  should  be  offered  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  videotape  at  a later 
date,  if  they  so  wish.  In  addition,  you  may  wish 
to  photocopy  the  lectures  and  the  bibliography 
for  participants  to  review. 

Procedure: 

Screen  the  entire  videotape. 

Time: 

Approx.  30  minutes 

Contents: 

The  videotape  presents: 

• eight  reasons  for  a school  to  establish  a data 
base  of  the  community 

• the  components  of  a data  base 

• four  major  steps  in  establishing  a data  base. 
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ACTIVITY  3-04 

Post-viewing 

Discussion 

Leader’s  preparation: 

You  should  be  familiar  with  Handout  3-02,  Four 

Steps  in  Establishing  a Data  Base,  and  have  a 

photocopy  available  for  each  participant. 

Time: 

Approx.  15-25  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Distribute  Handout  3-02. 

2.  Pose  the  following  questions  to  stimulate 

10-15  minutes  of  discussion.  (Feel  free  to  add 

any  questions  of  your  own.) 

• How  does  your  rationale  (developed  in 
Activity  3-01,  Introductory  Activity:  Rationale 
for  Knowing  the  Community)  compare  with 
the  rationale  presented  in  the  videotape? 

• Do  you  feel  that  the  systematic  approach  to  data 
collection  presented  in  the  videotape  would  be 
useful  in  your  school?  Why  or  why  not? 

• Do  you  recognize  components  in  that 
approach  that  you  are  currently  using?  If  so, 
how  are  you  using  them? 

• Are  there  components  of  the  system  that 
you  are  not  presently  using  but  which  would 
be  useful  or  relevant  to  your  school/ 
community  situation? 

• How  can  you  use  the  four  steps  outlined  to 
assist  in  improving  the  data  base  you  have 
for  your  school? 

3.  In  5-10  minutes  of  discussion,  ask  participants 

the  following  questions: 

• What  is  your  general  response  to  the  videotape? 

• What  are  the  implications  of  this  systematic 
approach  for  your  school?  (In  terms  of  data- 
base components,  the  four  steps  to  data 
collection  and  developing  communication 
strategies.) 

or 

For  10-15  minutes,  answer  questions  from 
participants  on  the  data-collection  process. 

(If  sufficient  questions  are  not  forthcoming, 
use  the  time  to  highlight  key  points  or 
elaborate  on  the  process.) 


ACTIVITY  3-05 

Defining  the 
Community 

Goals: 

Participants  will: 

• examine  some  of  the  difficulties  of  defining  a 
school’s  community. 

• increase  their  awareness  of  those  individuals 
and  groups  that  the  school  serves  and  with 
whom  the  school  communicates. 

Participants  may  wish  to  analyse  their 
communities  in  terms  of  geographic  area, 
resource  sharing,  immediate  community,  and 
extended  community.  They  should  consider  all 
five  publics  identified  in  Workshop  #2 — but  be 
aware  that  the  “community-at-large”  can  be 
difficult  to  define.  The  word  “community”  needs 
careful  examination  and  is  to  be  considered 
geographically,  culturally,  spiritually,  etc. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  five  persons 

Time: 

10-40  minutes  (depending  on  time  available  and 
number  of  steps  performed) 

Materials: 

Chalkboard,  easel,  or  overhead  projector,  pencil 
and  paper  for  participants.  (Large  sheets  of 
newsprint  are  useful  if  people  wish  to  draw  maps 
of  their  attendance  areas,  etc..) 


Part  I 

Approx.  10-20  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups  and  have 
each  appoint  a recorder  and  a chairperson. 

2.  Pose  the  following  questions.  These  should  be 
written  on  a chalkboard  or  written  and 
distributed  as  a worksheet,  with  space  for 
notes. 
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Activity  3-05 


• Who  should  be  formally  included  as  part  of 
the  school’s  community? 

• Who  are  the  individuals/groups  not  part  of 
that  community?  Where  do  you  draw  the 
line? 

• Do  you  differentiate  between  an  “immediate 
community’’  and  an  “extended  community’’? 

• How  would  you  define  “immediate 
community’’? 

• How  would  you  define  “extended 
community’’?* 

N.B.  The  nature  of  “community’’  is  a 
controversial  topic.  Adequate  time  should  be 
allotted  for  participants  to  debate  the  matter  and 
then  try  to  come  to  a consensus.  You  will 
probably  want  to  have  prepared  answers  to  those 
questions  before  the  workshop. 


Part  II 

Approx.  10-20  minutes 

Procedure: 

The  larger  group  reconvenes,  and  recorders 
report  conclusions  reached — or  differences  of 
opinion.  As  usual,  there  is  no  repetition  in  toto  of 
what  has  already  been  reported. 

The  reports  can  lead  to  further  general 
discussion,  or  to  your  summary  of  group 
discussions. 


*e.g.,  parents  of  special  students  bused  to 
school;  adults  who  drive  in  to  attend  evening 
Parks  and  Recreation  or  Further  Education 
classes;  staff  at  a recreation  centre  whose 
students  swim  during  physical  education;  liaison 
persons  at  feeder  schools  or  universities; 
audiences  reached  by  the  media. 


ACTIVITY  3-06 

Case  Study:  St. 
Mary’s  Data  Base 

Goal: 

Participants  will  examine  some  components  of  a 
data  base  established  by  a large  inner-city 
school.  The  sample  is  provided  as  an  example  of 
some  of  the  information  available  to  and  relevant 
to  a school.  By  discussing  the  sample  and 
relating  it  to  their  own  school(s),  participants  will 
become  more  aware  of  the  components  of  a data 
base,  i.e.,  what  information  to  collect,  how  to 
collect  it,  and  how  to  use  it. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

You  should  be  familiar  with  Handout  3-03, 
Excerpts  from  Be  In  It!:  St.  Mary’s  Community 
School,  and  photocopy  it  for  each  participant. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  five  persons 

Time: 

Approx.  15-30  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups. 

2.  Distribute  Handout  3-03.  (Check  that  everyone 
has  all  three  pages.) 

3.  Ask  participants  to  read  the  Handout,  then 
deal  with  its  questions.  During  the  discussion 
period,  you  should  circulate  among  the  groups 
in  order  to  assist  as  required. 

* * * 

Supplementary  material 

to  questions  2,  3,  and  4 in  Handout  3-03 

What  else  do  you  need  to  know?  Why?  How 
would  you  find  out? 

• How  many  persons  in  the  20-30  age  group 
have  children  in  school? 

• What  is  the  transiency  rate  and  why? 

• What  percentage  of  the  population  in  the 
Mission  District  is  Catholic? 
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Activity  3-06  ACTIVITY  3-07 

Community  Groups 
and  Power 


• What  kind  of  liaison  is  there  with  the  Mission 
parish  and  other  parishes  that  the  school 
draws  on  for  its  attendance? 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  data  for 
community  relations  and  communications? 

• methods  of  communicating  with  parents  of 
students  bused  from  other  areas 

• means  by  which  parish  resources  can  be 
used  to  reach  members  of  the  immediate 
community 

• need-to-assess  requirements  for  ESL 
programs  and  translators 

• school’s  responsibilities  to  immigrant  and 
transient  populations,  and  difficulties  in 
evaluating  and  placing  these  students. 

What  future  planning  is  needed  with  respect  to 
school/community  relations  to  prepare  to  deal 
with  the  following  matters? 

• declining  enrolment 

—What  communication  is  necessary  with  the 
immediate  community  regarding  the 
potential  effects  of  declining  enrolment? 

—What  can  be  done  to  attract  students  from 
other  areas  to  the  school? 

—How  can  the  school’s  program  be 
publicized  to  those  students? 

• proposed  Cathedral  Square  Development 

—Will  some  form  of  liaison  be  required  with 
the  senior  citizens’  apartment  building? 

— What  steps  can  be  taken  to  involve  the 
seniors  with  the  school? 

—How  can  the  community  be  involved  in 
planning  for  the  future  effects  that  this 
development  will  have  on  the  community? 

—What  planning  is  required  to  deal  with  the 
influx  of  new  families? 

—What  form  of  liaison  is  needed  with  the 
community  centre? 


Structures 

Goal: 

Participants  will  become  more  aware  of 
community  groups  and  power  structures,  both  in 
general  and  in  regard  to  their  own  particular 
situation. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

You  should  be  familiar  with  Handout  3-04, 
Community  Groups  and  Power  Structures,  and 
should  make  a photocopy  for  each  participant. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  five  persons 

Time: 

Approx.  10-40  minutes  (depending  on  the 
number  of  topics  addressed) 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups  and  have 
each  appoint  a recorder  and  a chairperson. 

2.  Distribute  Handout  3-04. 

3.  Ask  participants  to  read  the  14  questions  in 
the  Handout.  These  are  grouped  under  four 
topics,  each  of  which  should  be  discussed  for 
about  10  minutes 

Depending  on  the  amount  of  time  available, 
direct  the  groups  to  address  one  or  more  of  the 
topics. 

If  participants  are  members  of  the  same  school 
staff,  then  actual  community  groups  and  power 
structures  can  be  identified  or  tentatively 
identified.  If  participants  constitute  a more 
heterogenous  mix,  they  should  identify  the  types 
of  groups  and  structures  that  exist  in  their 
schools’  communities  and  then  develop  a 
composite  list. 

N.B.  A good  follow-up  activity  is  to  have 
participants  do  some  actual  research,  in  order  to 
confirm  or  deny  their  assumptions  about  their 
communities,  and  to  expand  their  knowledge. 
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ACTIVITY  3-08 
Establishing  a Data  Base 


Goal: 

Participants  will  understand  how  to  establish  a 
data  base  of  the  community  in  a real-life 
situation. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

You  should  be  familiar  with  the  steps  in 
establishing  a data  base.  Handout  3-02,  Four 
Steps  in  Establishing  a Data  Base,  should  be 
photocopied  for  each  participant  (if  not  already 
distributed  during  the  post-viewing  discussion  in 
Activity  3-04).  Ideally,  Activity  3-08  should  follow 
the  lecture  on  the  four  steps  (3-03). 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  five  persons  (or  pairs, 
or  individuals) 

Materials: 

Pencil  and  paper  for  participants 

Short  Version 

Time: 

Approx,  one  hour 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  as  you  consider  best.  In 
the  case  of  groups,  a recorder  and  a 
chairperson  are  appointed. 

2.  If  participants  do  not  already  have  copies, 
distribute  Handout  3-02,  Four  Steps  in 
Establishing  a Data  Base. 

3.  If  participants  are  a school  staff,  they  will 
examine  their  own  school/community  situation, 
and  will  consider  all  four  steps  in  establishing 
a data  base  on  the  community.  If  participants 
come  from  more  than  one  school,  each  small 
group  should  pick  the  school  of  one  of  its 
members  to  consider.  The  other  members  will 
act  as  consultants  to  the  member  whose 
school  is  chosen.  (If  a group  member  has  no 
past  experience  in  a school,  he/she  can  still 
act  as  a consultant.)  If  the  group  is  quite 
small,  participants  can  work  in  pairs  or  as 
individuals,  the  leader  acting  as  consultant/ 
facilitator. 


Suggested  time  frames  for  reporting: 

Step  1 — 10  min. 

Step  2—25  min. 

Step  3—15  min. 

Step  4—10  min. 

Long  Version 

Time: 

Approx,  two  hours 

Procedure: 

1,  2,  and  3 as  for  the  short  version. 

4.  After  each  group  completes  one  of  the  four 
steps,  decisions/considerations  are  shared 
with  the  larger  group— without  substantially 
repeating  points  already  presented  by  another 
group.  This  sharing  of  decisions  is  designed  to 
provide  additional  insights  to  other  groups  and 
to  aid  them  in  identifying  gaps  or  other 
problems  in  their  own  plans. 

Suggested  time  frames  for  reporting: 

Step  1—10  min. 

Step  2—30  min. 

Step  3—10  min. 

Step  4—10  min. 
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HANDOUT  3-01 

Components  of 
a Data  Base 

1.  Demographic  Information: 

a)  population  characteristics 

b)  community  groups  and  power  structures 

c)  communication  patterns 

2.  Assessment  of  Communication  Strategies 

3.  Inventory  of  Community  Resources 

4.  Assessment  of  Community  Values  and 
Expectations 

5.  Assessment  of  Specific  Programs  and  Issues. 

COLLECTING  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

THE  COMMUNITY 

1.  Is  it  necessary  for  a school  (i.e.,  principal, 
staff,  and  any  advisory  council  or  public- 
relations  team)  to  know  the  community  that 
the  school  serves?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  What  kinds  of  problems  arise  when  a school 
lacks  certain  information  about  the 
community?  Can  you  give  examples? 

3.  Does  your  school  have  a responsibility  to  take 
into  account  the  concerns  of  the  community? 
How  do  you  know  what  those  concerns  are? 

4.  How  do  you  know  if  your  school  is 
communicating  effectively  with  its  publics? 

How  do  you  know  if,  and  how,  your  methods 
could  be  improved? 

5.  When  the  school  needs  help  on  a project  or 
policy,  how  do  you  know  whom  to  contact? 

Will  the  community  help  or  support  the 
school?  Will  the  community  be  indifferent?  Will 
the  community  actively  undermine  the  efforts 
of  the  school?  What  determines  the  response? 

6.  What  kinds  of  information  do  you  need  to  plan 
effective  school/community  relations?  How  do 
you  obtain  that  information? 

7.  What  do  you  feel  you  would  like  to  know  about 
your  school’s  community  that  you  do  not 
already  know?  Can  you  suggest  any  practical 
methods  of  obtaining  that  information? 

8.  How  does/could  your  school  organize 
information  about  the  community  that  it 
receives  from  various  sources? 


HANDOUT  3-02 

Four  Steps  in 
Establishing  a 
Data  Base 

1.  GOAL  SETTING 

Define  the  purposes  of  the  study: 

• WHY  do  you  need  a data  base? 

• WHO  is  your  community? 

• WHAT  will  you  ask  people? 

2.  PLANNING 

• Scope  of  study,  limited  according  to: 
—population 

—needs 

—resources  (time,  money,  people) 

• Leadership  and  manpower 
—professionals 

— volunteers 
—combination  of  both 

• Sponsorship  and  representation 
— sponsored  by  group  with 

prestige/credibility 

— steering  committee  and  work  force 
represent  segments  of  the  community 

• Cost 
—estimates 
—total  budget 

• Publicity 
—before 
— during 
—after 

• Method  of  collecting  data:  three  constraints: 
accuracy,  speed,  and  cost 

— school  records 
—open  forums 
—panels 

—advisory  committee 
— questionnaire 
— direct  interview. 

3.  IMPLEMENTATION 

4.  ANALYSIS  AND  INTERPRETATION 

— analysis  of  data:  tabulation  and 
cross-referencing 

— interpretation  of  data  according  to  defined 
purposes  of  the  study 

— written  report  of  results  and  recommendations. 
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HANDOUT  3-03 

Excerpts  from  Be  In  lt!z 
St.  Mary’s  Community  School 


Description  of  Mission 
Community 

Geographic 

The  Mission  Community  was  established  as  a 
village  in  October,  1899,  and  was  annexed  as  a 
community  to  the  City  of  Calgary  in  1907.  The 
community  covers  a total  of  eighty-three  net 
acres.  The  boundaries  are  as  follows: 


North ► 1 7th  Avenue 

South Elbow  River 

East Elbow  River  and  1st  Street  E 

West ►4th  Street  W 


Physical  community  ammenities  include: 

• St.  Mary’s  Community  School— 
elementary/junior  high  building 
senior  high  building 

• Holy  Cross  Hospital 

• Catholic  Cathedral 

• Jewish  Synagogue 

• Medical/Dental  Clinic 

• Specialty  stores  and  restaurants 

• Green  space— Lindsay  Park 

• Elbow  River  running  through  Mission  District. 

Demographic 

The  total  population  of  the  Mission  Community  is 
three  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight 


(3,478).  The  area  has  an  abnormally  large 
population  of  young  people  in  the  twenty-to-thirty 
age  group,  comprising  thirty-seven  percent  (37%) 
of  the  total  population.  The  sixty-five-and-over 
age  group  comprises  more  than  thirteen  percent 
(13%)  of  the  total  community  population.  The 
school-age  population  (0-14)  years  makes  up  7.8 
percent  of  the  population  (Mission/Cliff  Bungalow 
Existing  Conditions  Report).  Over  the  last  ten 
years,  the  community’s  total  population  has 
decreased  by  11.6  percent. 

Economic  base 

Business  and  industry  line  the  two  major  roads, 
17  Avenue  S and  4th  Street  S.  The  commercial/ 
retail  development  comprises  over  12.3  percent 
of  total  land  use  area.  (Mission/Cliff  Bungalow 
Area  Redevelopment  Plan,  May  1979).  Business 
and  industry  consist  of  small  retail  and  wholesale 
outlets,  specialty  shops,  restaurants,  and  service 
industries,  whose  customers  are  in  the 
community  and  the  city-at-large. 

Single-family  dwellings,  converted  duplexes,  and 
apartments  are  the  main  types  of  dwelling  units 
in  the  area.  The  majority  of  each  type  of  dwelling 
is  rented,  and  the  apartment  owners  form  the 
bulk  of  property  owners  in  the  area. 

There  are  many  different  income  levels  within 
the  community.  There  is  a large  percentage  of 
lower-income  residents,  as  well  as  a significant 
percentage  of  high-wage  earners. 


structure 

type 

Owner  occupied/ 
structure  type 

Revised  structure 
type 

Totals 

Single- 

family 

121  (50.5%) 

119  (49.15%) 

240  (100%) 

Converted 

duplex 

125  (18.18%) 

539  (81.21%) 

664  (100%) 

Apartments 

0 (0%) 

2,261  (100%) 

2,261  (100%) 

Condominium 

units 

No  data  available 

No  data  available 

258  (100%) 

Other 

1 (2.0%) 

45  (98.0%) 

47  (100%) 

Mission,  Fall  1979 — Figure  8 Tenure  as  a 
proportion  of  each  structure  type. 
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Handout  3-03 


Ethnic  cultural  background 

The  Mission  District  is  composed  of  a variety  of 
ethnic  groups.  A community  study  indicates  that 
there  are  twenty  different  dialects  spoken  in  our 
community.  These  are: 


Czechoslovakian 

French 

Danish 

Portuguese 

Hebrew 

German 

Dutch 

Latin 

Italian 

English 


Viennese 

Arabic 

Ukrainian 

Polish 

Cantonese 

Turkish 

Chinese 

Hungarian 

Filipino 

Punjabi. 


St.  Mary’s  Community  School  reflects  the 
community’s  diverse  composition.  There  is  high 
enrolment  in  English  as  a second  language  of 
elementary/junior  high  students,  as  well  as  adults 
in  the  community  population.  Each  year,  St. 
Mary’s  Community  School  sponsors  a community 
cultural  day,  providing  ethnic  groups  with  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  experiences  of  each 
other’s  culture  and  traditions. 


Future  development 

Cathedral  Square 

The  Mission  District  is  in  a state  of  rapid 
transition.  While  the  boundaries  of  the  area  are 
being  redeveloped  for  general  commercial 
purposes  to  provide  for  a wide  range  of  goods 
and  services,  there  is  a major  redevelopment 
proposal  for  the  interior  of  Mission  District, 
entitled  “Cathedral  Square.’’ 

The  Cathedral  Square  proposal  incorporates 
several  features  exclusive  to  the  district  while 
providing  an  inner-city,  public  green  space.  Also 
included  in  this  proposal  is  a senior-citizens 
apartment  building,  family  condominiums,  a 
community  centre,  and  a shopping  parkade. 

Lindsay  Park  is  presently  being  developed.  An 
aquatic  centre  and  field  houses  will  be  ready  for 
the  Summer  Games  in  1983. 

A pedestrian  access  to  Lindsay  Park  is  to  be 
provided  in  two  locations;  from  the  existing  CN 
bridge  between  the  two  school  buildings,  and 


from  21st  Avenue  SW.  The  crossings  will  provide 
direct  access  to  recreational  facilities  for  student 
use  during  structured  school  hours. 

The  Elbow  River  Pathway  links  the  community 
with  Glenmore  Reser'voir  to  the  west  and  the 
Bow  River  to  the  north.  The  pathway  is  utilized 
for  walking,  jogging,  cycling,  and  cross-country 
skiing. 

.A  comprehensive  pedestrian/cycle  route  is  planned, 
in  addition  to  the  existing  pathway,  to  form  a 
network  as  part  of  an  inner-city/downtown  plan. 

Commercial  development  adjacent  to  the  school 
has  been  planned  to  minimize  negative  impacts, 
such  as  excessive  scale,  vehicular  and  parking 
congestion,  and  unscreened  loading  facilities. 


School  Population  (Student) 

ECS  31 


Grade  1 31 

Grade  2 24 

Grade  3 23 

Grade  4 26 

Grade  5/6  40 

GLD  6 

181 


TOTAL:  1454 


Grade  7 

108 

Grade  8 

98 

Grade  9 

105 

311 

Grade  10 

278 

Grade  11 

261 

Grade  12 

362 

901 

Work 

Study 

61 

962 


HIGH  SCHOOL  POPULATION  MIX 
(by  quadrants) 
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Handout  3-03 


Physical  Resources 
and  Community  Services 

1.  Senior  High  School 

2.  CN  Station 

3.  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral 

4.  St.  Mary’s  Hall 

5.  Elementary  and  Junior  High 
School 

6.  F.C.J.  Christian  Life  Centre 

7.  Pastoral  Centre 

8.  Holy  Cross  Hospital 

9.  Aquatic  Centre 

10.  Proposed  Cathedral  Square 
Development 

11.  Birthright 

12.  Calgary  Inter-Faith  Community 
Action  Centre 

13.  Welcome  Recreation  Centre 

14.  Catholic  Stores 
Council  of  Social  Affairs 
Senior  Citizens’  Office 

15.  Social  Services  Department: 

—public  assistance 
—child  welfare 

—social  welfare 

16.  Calgary  Cancer  Clinic 

17.  Jewish  Family  Services 

18.  City  of  Calgary  Parks  and  Recreation 
City  of  Calgary  Police  Department 
City  of  Calgary  Department  of  Health 


Questions 


1 .  Is  the  information  here  adequate  to  make 
communications  and  community-relations 
decisions? 


2.  What  else  do  you  need  to  know?  Why?  How 
would  you  find  it? 

3.  What  are  the  implications  of  this  data  for 
community  relations  and  communication? 

4.  What  future  planning  is  needed  with  respect  to 
school/community  relations  to  prepare  to  deal 
with  the  following  matters? 

a)  declining  enrolment 

b)  proposed  Cathedral  Square  Development. 

5.  After  examining  this  data  base  (which  is 
incomplete  here  due  to  shortage  of  space),  what 
inip-ications  do  you  see  for  your  own  school? 
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HANDOUT  3-04 

Community  Groups  and  Power  Structures 


GROUPS  WITHIN  THE  COMMUNITY 

1.  Can  you  identify  which  individuals  are 
leading  figures  in  the  community?  By  what 
means? 

2.  What  kinds  of  contacts  do  you  have  with 
these  individuals? 

3.  Are  there  identifiable  groups  within  your 
community?  What  are  they? 

4.  What  do  you  know  about  their  power 
structure  and  operations?  By  what  means? 

5.  What  additional  information  could  be 
obtained,  and  how,  in  order  to  verify  your 
conclusions  and  perhaps  identify  other 
groups  and  communication  channels? 

CHANNELS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

6.  What  value  do  you  see  for  the  school  in 
maintaining  contact  and  communication  with 
community  groups?  Is  this  useful  or  not 
useful? 

7.  What  communication  channels  do  you  have 
with  these  groups?  How  would  you  go  about 
improving  these  channels? 

ORGANIZATIONS  WITHIN  THE  COMMUNITY 

8.  With  what  organizations  in  the  commiinity  do 
you  communicate?  How  regularly  do  you 
communicate  with  them?  Do  you  consider 
your  present  level  of  communication 
adequate? 

9.  What  use  do  you  make  of  these 
organizations  in  obtaining  input  as  to  the 
attitudes  of  the  community,  or  for 
disseminating  information?  In  what  other 
ways  do  you  find  them  useful? 

10.  Have  you  sometimes  found  that  these 
organizations  pose  problems?  What  types  of 
problems? 

PARENT  ADVISORY  BOARD  or 

COMMUNITY  ADVISORY  BOARD 

11.  In  forming  a Parent  Advisory  Board  or  a 
Community  Advisory  Board,  how  would  you 
determine  who  would  serve  on  the  board  in 
question? 


12.  Does  this  board  accurately  represent  the 
attitudes  and  interests  of  the  entire 
community?  If  not,  what  are  the  implications 
for  effective  school/community  relations? 

13.  What  interaction  is  there  between  your 
Parent  Advisory  and  other  groups  or 
organizations  that  you  have  identified?  If 
none,  why? 

14.  Are  there  members  of  the  Parent/Community 
Advisory  or  of  school/community  task  forces 
who  are  also  members  of  community  groups, 
or  of  municipal  or  regional  organizations?  Do 
these  individuals  perform  any  liaison 
functions?  If  so,  how? 


TRANSPARENCY  3-01 


Components  of  a Data  Base 


Demographic  Information 

• popuiation  characteristics 

• community  groups  and  power 
structures 

• communication  patterns 

Assessment  of  Communication 
Strategies 

Inventory  of  Community  Resources 

Assessment  of  Community  Values  and 
Expectations 

Assessment  of  Specific  Programs  and 
Issues 
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TRANSPARENCY  3-02 

Four  Steps  in  Establishing 
a Data  Base 

1.  GOAL  SETTING 

2.  PLANNING 

• scope  of  study 

• leadership  and  manpower 

• sponsorship  and  representation 

• cost 

• publicity 

• method 

3.  IMPLEMENTATION 

4.  ANALYSIS  AND  INTERPRETATION 

• analysis  of  data 

• interpretation 

• written  report  of  results  and 
recommendations 
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Sample  Outlines — Workshop  #4 

NEEDS-ASSESSMENT  TECHNIQUES: 

The  Interview  and  the  Questionnaire 

Order  of  Presentation 


Number 

Title 

Length 

1 hour 

2 hours 

3 hours 

Lecture  4-01 

Introduction 

2 min. 

1 

1 

1 

Lecture  4-02 

Overview  of  the  Handouts 

8 min. 

4 

4 

4 

Activity  4-01 

Previewing  Activity:  Directed  Viewing 
of  the  Videotape 

1 min. 

2 

2 

2 

Activity  4-02 

Participants  View  the  Videotape 

42  min. 

3 

3 

3 

Activity  4-03 

Question  Structure 

20-25  min. 

— 

5 

5 

Activity  4-04 

Question  Wording 

10-15  min. 

— 

6 

6 

Activity  4-05 

Designing  Questions 

70-95  min. 

— 

— 

7 

N.B.  A coffee  break  should  be  added  in  the  session  of  two  hours  plus. 

During  the  three-hour  session— viewing  the  videotape— distribute  all  Handouts  except  Nos.  4-04  and  4-05. 

Handout  4-04  should  be  distributed  after  Activity  4-04,  Question  Wording,  because  it  is  to  be  used  in  Activity  4-05, 
Designing  Questions,  as  is  Handout  4-05. 

You  should  consider  using  the  three-hour  session  in  order  to  cover  the  major  activities.  Two  meetings  could  be 
scheduled  for  the  three-hour  session,  if  times  does  not  permit  its  completion  in  one  session. 


Number 

Title 

Utilization 

Handout  4-01 

Introduction  to  the  Interview 
and  the  Questionnaire 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  4-02,  Qverview  of 
the  Handouts 

Handout  4-02 

Question  Structure 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  4-02,  Qverview  of  the 
Handouts 

To  be  used  with  Activity  4-03,  Question  Structure 

Handout  4-03 

Rating  Scales 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  4-02,  Qverview  of  the 
Handouts 

To  be  used  with  Activity  4-03,  Question  Structure 

Handout  4-04 

Question  Wording 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  4-02,  Qverview  of  the 
Handouts 

To  be  used  with  Activity  4-04,  Question  Wording, 
and  can  also  be  used  as  a transparency 

Handout  4-05 

Qbjectives  for  Question  Design 

Pertinent  only  to  Activity  4-05,  Designing  Questions 

Handout  4-06 

Bibliography 

Directs  participants  to  other  resource  materials. 
Participants  should  begin  by  consulting  the 
references  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 
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Workshop 

Description 

The  materials  are  designed  as  a sequel  to 
Workshop  #3,  and  it  is  presumed  that  leader  and 
participants  are  familiar  with  the  topics  covered 
there  (the  reasons  for  collecting  information 
about  the  community:  the  kind  of  information 
useful  to  the  school;  how  such  information  can 
be  collected). 

This  workshop  provides  practical  experience  in 
developing  survey  instruments  and  has  three 
components: 

1.  The  42-minute  videotape  discusses  paper-and- 
pencil  questionnaires  and  face-to-face 
interviews  (mentioned  in  Workshop  #3)  in 
some  detail.  The  steps  in  undertaking  surveys 
using  these  methods  are  outlined. 

2.  A number  of  handouts  supplement  and 
reinforce  the  videotape  by  providing  detailed 
information  regarding  various  survey  methods. 
A bibliography  directs  leader  and  participants 
to  other  resource  material. 

3.  In  the  longer  sessions  of  this  workshop, 
participants  are  guided  through  activities  that 
are  designed  to  provide  (a)  information 
concerning  the  structuring  and  wording  of 
questions  for  use  in  a survey  instrument,  and 
(b)  an  opportunity  to  apply  this  information  by 
formulating  some  survey  questions. 


General  Objectives 

Participants  will  understand  when  and  how  to 
use  these  survey  methods  in  order  to  collect 
information  from  and  about  the  community: 
paper-and-pencil  questionnaires;  face-to-face 
interviews;  and  telephone  interviews. 


Notes  to  the 
Leader 

If  some  time  has  elapsed  since  participants 
attended  Workshop  #3,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  provide  a review  of: 

• the  reasons  for  collecting  information  about  the 
community. 

• the  kind  of  information  useful  to  the  school. 

• how  such  information  can  be  collected. 

In  this  regard,  you  may  wish  to  use 
Transparencies  3-01,  Components  of  a Data 
Base,  and  3-02,  Four  Steps  in  Establishing  a 
Data  Base,  to  recapitulate  for  participants  some 
of  the  key  lecture  points  in  Workshop  #3.  And 
you  may  want  them  to  review  the  videotape  of 
program  #3. 

Participants  who  have  not  experienced  Workshop 
#3  are  not  necessarily  handicapped  when 
attending  this  workshop.  However,  as  the  leader 
of  this  workshop,  you  should  definitely  be 
familiar  with  the  content  of  Chapter  3 of  this 
Manual. 

The  videotape  for  this  workshop  is  a long  one 
and  presents  a great  deal  of  detailed  information. 
This  has  influenced  the  structure  of  the  work- 
shop. Lectures  have  been  kept  to  a minimum. 
There  is  no  post-viewing  discussion.  Instead,  the 
information  in  the  videotape  is  reinforced  and 
supplemented  in  six  handouts.  In  sessions  of 
some  length,  participants  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  two  particular  handouts  and  also  to 
design  survey  questions. 
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LECTURE  4-01 
Introduction 

This  workshop  focuses  on  three  needs- 
assessment  techniques  or  methods  of  gathering 
information  from  and  about  the  community: 
paper-and-pencil  questionnaires:  face-to-face 
interviews:  and  telephone  interviews.  The 
videotape  component  discusses  the  first  two 
methods  in  some  detail  and  also  outlines  the 
basic  steps  in  planning  and  conducting  surveys. 

A number  of  handouts  are  utilized  after  the 
viewing  session.  These  supplement  and  reinforce 
the  information  in  the  videotape.  Because  of  the 
length  of  the  videotape  (42  minutes)  and  the 
amount  of  detail  it  presents,  it  may  be  difficult  for 
participants  to  assimilate  all  of  the  relevant 
information,  or  take  comprehensive  notes. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  advisable  that  notes  be  taken 
while  watching  the  videotape.  The  handouts  that 
have  been  prepared  provide  adequate 
information  regarding  all  three  survey  methods. 
Further  information  can  be  found  in  the 
references  listed  in  Handout  4-06. 

This  is  a “how-to”  workshop.  The  videotape  and 
handouts  provide  a basic  understanding  of  how 
to  plan  and  conduct  surveys.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  proper  question  formulation  when 
constructing  the  survey  instrument.  In  a long 
session,  there  is  the  opportunity  to  examine 
question  design  in  some  detail  and  then 
compose  some  survey  questions.  Because 
Workshop  #3  covers  both  the  rationale  for 
community  surveys  and  the  type  of  data  that  can 
be  useful,  these  topics  are  not  repeated  in  this 
workshop. 

(Proceed  to  Activity  4-01,  Previewing  Activity: 
Directed  Viewing  of  the  Videotape.) 


LECTURE  4-02 

Overview  of  the 
Handouts 

(Note  to  leader:  A number  of  the  handouts  are 
designed  to  reinforce  and  supplement  the 
information  presented  in  the  videotape.  A brief 
outline  of  these  handouts  follows.  Participants 
should  be  encouraged  to  leaf  through  them 
before  you  describe  them,  thereby  acquiring  a 
general  idea  of  their  content.) 

HANDOUT  4-01,  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
INTERVIEW  AND  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE.  The 
first  section  lists  some  of  the  major  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  three  survey  methods: 
mailed  questionnaires:  personal  interviews:  and 
telephone  interviews.  Section  two  describes  how 
to  draw  a random  sample  from  a given 
population,  and  includes  two  tables.  Section 
three  provides  some  guidelines  for  composing  a 
covering  letter  to  introduce  respondents  to  a 
survey.  Section  four  explains  why  and  how 
survey  instruments  should  be  pretested.  Section 
five  describes  the  characteristics  of  good 
interviewers:  it  also  outlines  how  to  recruit  and 
screen  interviewers  and  how  to  find  a good 
trainer.  Section  six  explains  training  sessions. 
Section  seven  provides  guidelines  for 
interviewers  under  three  headings:  Initial 
Approach:  Conducting  the  Interview:  and 
Recording  Interview  Responses.  Section  eight 
discusses  the  concept  of  validity  and  reliability. 
Section  nine.  Analysis,  outlines  the  analysis 
stage  of  a survey.  The  last  section  has 
guidelines  for  writing  the  final  report. 

HANDOUT  4-02,  QUESTION  STRUCTURE,  first 
explains  when  to  use  open-ended  and  close- 
ended  questions,  then  describes  the  various 
kinds  of  question  structures  in  detail  and 
supplies  examples. 

HANDOUT  4-03,  RATING  SCALES,  provides 
guidelines  for  constructing  rating-scale 
questions,  together  with  a number  of  sample 
questions. 

HANDOUT  4-04,  QUESTION  WORDING, 
explains  five  basic  problems  associated  with 
writing  survey  questions,  structured  around 
problem  questions  and  suggested  solutions.  In 
the  long  session,  participants  are  taken  through 
this  handout/transparency  by  the  leader. 
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HANDOUT  4-05,  OBJECTIVES  FOR  QUESTION 
DESIGN,  is  pertinent  only  to  Activity  4-05, 
Designing  Questions. 

HANDOUT  4-06,  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  directs  the 
participants  to  other  resource  material. 
Participants  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  more 
information  on  survey  methods  would  do  well  to 
begin  by  consulting  the  references  that  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 


ACTIVITY  4-01 

Previewing  Activity: 
Directed  Viewing  of 
the  Videotape 

Procedure: 

Ask  participants  to  keep  the  following  questions 
in  mind  when  viewing  the  videotape: 

1.  What  are  the  steps  involved  in  conducting  a 
survey  using  these  two  methods: 

• paper-and-pencil  questionnaires 

• face-to-face  interviews? 

2.  Where  can  a school  obtain  assistance  in 
planning  a survey? 

3.  Why  is  it  crucial  to  have  a clear  understanding 
of  the  survey  objectives  before  developing  the 
questions  to  be  asked? 
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ACTIVITY  4-02 

Participants  View 
the  Videotape 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Preview  the  tape  at  least  once  and  read  the 
lectures  and  handouts  at  least  once. 

N.B.  Participants  should  not  take  notes  during 
the  viewing.  The  program  is  long  (42  minutes) 
and  contains  a great  deal  of  detailed  information. 
Participants  may  not  be  able  to  assimilate  or 
take  down  all  of  the  relevant  information  in  a 
single  viewing.  Therefore,  a package  of  handouts 
has  been  prepared  for  distribution  during  the 
lectures  and  activities,  or  at  the  end  of  this 
session  (depending  on  the  length  of  the 
workshop). 

Participants  should  be  offered  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  videotape  at  a later  date,  if  they  so 
wish. 

Procedure: 

Screen  entire  videotape 

Time: 

Approx.  42  minutes 

Contents: 

The  videotape  focuses  on  two  needs-assessment 
techniques:  the  paper-and-pencil  questionnaire, 
and  the  personal  interview.  It  examines  when 
and  how  to  use  these  survey  methods  in  order  to 
collect  information  from  and  about  the 
community.  A third  method,  the  telephone 
interview,  is  not  mentioned,  in  the  videotape,  but 
is  described  in  the  handouts. 

N.B.  The  sample  outlines  suggest  42  minutes  for 
screening  the  entire  videotape.  However,  you 
may  wish  to  extend  this  viewing  time  (by  10-15 
minutes)  by  interrupting  the  videotape  at  various 
points  for  short  discussions.  These  could  take 
the  form  of  comments  and  questions  from 
participants.  Or  you  may  wish  to  question 
participants  in  order  to  stimulate  recall  of 
information  and  the  identification  of  practical 
considerations  with  regard  to  a particular  school 
or  school  system.  Feasible  breakpoints  in  the 
video  program  are  as  follows: 


• after  the  general  comparison  of  the  two 
methods  and  before  the  section  on  formulating 
questions:  “Now  we’ll  look  at  some  of  the 
relevant  details  of  planning  and  implementing 
each  of  the  two  methods.’’ 

• after  the  section  on  formulating  questions  for 
both  methods  and  before  the  section  that 
concentrates  on  the  interview:  “...once  the 
question  sheets  have  been  prepared,  the  next 
steps  for  the  two  methods  vary  considerably 
from  one  another.  We’ll  look  at  the  interview 
method  first.’’ 

• after  the  section  on  recruiting  and  training 
volunteers  and  before  the  discussion  of  pre- 
testing: “...before  they  are  launched  off  into 
the  community,  there  is  one  more  important 
step— pretesting.’’ 

• after  the  guidelines  on  implementing  interviews 
and  before  the  guidelines  on  designing  and 
implementing  questionnaires:  “...let’s  go  back 
to  the  steps  involved  in  implementing  the  mail- 
out  questionnaire.’’ 

• after  the  discussion  of  the  implementation 
stage  and  before  the  discussion  of  tabulation, 
analysis,  and  interpretation:  “While  the 
implementation  stages  for  the  questionnaire 
and  the  interview  are  very  different,  the  final 
stage  for  both  is  identical.’’ 

These  breakpoints  can  be  identified  for  future 
reference  by  setting  the  videotape  recorder  at 
000  when  the  tape  starts  and  then  noting  the 
numbers  that  correspond  to  the  scene  changes 
described  above. 
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ACTIVITY  4-03 
Question  Structure 

Format: 

Individual  reading  and  group  discussion 

Leader’s  preparation: 

You  should  be  familiar  with  Handouts  4-02, 
Question  Structure,  and  4-03,  Rating  Scales,  in 
order  to  answer  general  questions  from 
participants  on  question  structures.  And  you 
should  familiarize  yourself  with  Handout  4-04, 
Question  Wording. 

Photocopy  Handouts  4-02,  Question  Structure, 
and  4-03,  Rating  Scales,  for  distribution. 

Time: 

Approx.  5 minutes  to  read  the  handouts 
Approx.  10  minutes  for  a break 
Approx.  5-10  minutes  for  discussion 

Procedure: 

1.  Distribute  both  handouts  to  participants. 

2.  When  they  have  finished  reading,  give  them 
time  to  get  a cup  of  coffee  or  other 
refreshment. 

3.  When  reconvened,  ask  participants: 

• if  they  understand  all  of  the  points  in  the 
handouts. 

• if  they  have  any  queries  about  question 
structure. 

• if  they  think  they  could  make  up  more 
examples  of  questions  using  the  structures 
described  in  the  handouts. 

4.  Proceed  to  Activity  4-04,  Question  Wording. 


ACTIVITY  4-04 
Question  Wording 

Format: 

Combined  lecture  and  group  discussion 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Use  Handout  4-04,  Question  Wording,  to  make 

the  requisite  transparencies. 

Photocopy  the  handout  for  distribution. 

Materials: 

overhead  projector 

Time: 

Approx.  10-15  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Give  an  oral  presentation  of  the  content  of 
Handout  4-04. 

2.  When  you  reach  an  example  of  a problem  in 
question  wording,  explain  it  on  the  overhead 
projector,  being  careful  not  to  reveal  the 
accompanying  solution. 

3.  Ask  participants  to  identify  exactly  where  the 
problem  occurs  and  offer  possible  solutions. 
These  should  be  simple,  concrete,  specific, 
and  clear. 

After  a short  discussion,  show  the  suggested 
solution.  There  can  be  a further  short 
discussion  if  you  wish. 

This  method  of  lecture  and  discussion  is 
designed  to  allow  maximum  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  class.  Be  prepared  to  do  a 
critique  of  their  suggestions  and  handle  any 
general  questions  that  participants  have  about 
question  design. 


At  the  end  of  this  activity,  distribute  copies  of 
Handout  4-04,  Question  Wording.  If  the  number 
of  participants  is  particulary  large  and  you 
anticipate  that  some  of  them  will  have  difficulty 
reading  transparencies  prepared  from  the 
handout,  then  consider  creating  your  own 
transparencies  with  the  questions  written  in  a 
very  large  hand. 
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ACTIVITY  4-05 
Designing  Questions 


Goal: 

Participants  will  develop  skills  in  formulating 
survey  questions.  (Question  design  is  a basic 
skill  required  for  developing  survey  instruments, 
regardless  of  the  method  selected.) 

Leader’s  preparation: 

You  should  be  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
Handout  4-02,  Question  Structure;  4-03,  Rating 
Scales:  4-05,  Qbjectives  for  Question  Design. 

Photocopy  Handout  4-05  for  distribution. 

Materials: 

Participants  should  bring  paper  and  pens  for  this 
exercise.  And  they  will  require  access  to  a 
photocopier  (see  Part  II). 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  five  persons  (which  can 
be  adapted  to  individual  work) 

Time: 

Approx.  70-95  minutes,  depending  on  the 
number  of  steps  performed. 

Part  I 

Approx.  40  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups,  which 
appoint  their  own  recorder. 

2.  Distribute  Handout  4-05,  Objectives  for 
Question  Design.  Each  of  the  case  studies 
should  be  handled  by  roughly  the  same 
number  of  people. 

3.  Instruct  participants  to  develop  at  least  four 
survey  questions  based  on  the  objectives  in 
the  handout.  Encourage  them  to  try  several  of 
the  structures  discussed  in  Handouts  4-02, 
Question  Structure,  and  4-03,  Rating  Scales. 
Advise  them  to  avoid  the  problems  with 
question  wording  that  were  discussed  in 
Handout  4-04,  Question  Wording. 

4.  Allow  40  minutes  for  question  design. 
(Participants  should  be  reminded  when  they 


have  five  minutes  left.)  Each  recorder  should 
write  a good  draft  of  the  questions  on  one  of 
the  handout  sheets,  using  an  additional  sheet 
of  paper  if  necessary. 

Part  II 

Approx.  25  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Each  recorder  photocopies  enough  copies  of 
the  questions  (Handout  4-05,  plus  any 
additional  sheets)  to  exchange  with  another 
group. 

2.  Neighboring  groups  exchange  assignments. 
This  should  involve  transfer  between  groups 
working  on  different  cases. 

3.  Each  group  does  a critique  of  the  questions 
developed  by  its  neighbor.  Allow  10  minutes 
for  initial  analysis,  5 minutes  for  the  first  group 
to  present  its  comments,  and  5 for  the  second 
to  present  its  comments. 

Part  III  (optional) 

Approx  25  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  As  in  Part  II,  small  groups  exchange  results. 

In  this  way,  each  group  will  have  considered 
all  three  of  the  cases. 

Part  IV 

Approx.  5 minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Each  recorder  makes  sufficient  copies  of  the 
questions  to  provide  one  per  participant. 

2.  Assignments  are  distributed  to  participants  to 
keep  with  their  handouts  as  reference 
material. 
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HANDOUT  4-01 

Introduction  to  the  Interview  and 
the  Questionnaire 


1.  Survey  Methods 

A.  Mailed  questionnaire 

Advantages 

1.  CONSISTENCY  and  OBJECTIVITY.  The  self- 
administered  mail-out  questionnaire  provides 
identical  instructions  and  questions  to  every 
respondent.  This  ensures  consistency  of  the 
test  instrument  and  eliminates  the  personal 
biases  often  associated  with  the  interview. 

2.  COST  and  TIME  EFFICIENCY.  Costs  in  terms 
of  both  time  and  money  can  be  considerably 
lower  than  with  the  interview  because  training 
and  implementation  time  for  interviewers  is  not 
required. 

3.  FAMILIARITY.  For  many  respondents,  the 
questionnaire  is  a familiar  survey  method; 
therefore,  it  may  be  less  intimidating  than  the 
interview.  Further,  there  is  no  pressure  for  an 
immediate  response,  as  can  be  true  in  the 
interview.  With  the  additional  time  for 
deliberation,  respondents  may  provide  more 
thoughtful  answers/information. 

4.  RESPONDENT  ANONYMITY.  Anonymity  may 
well  encourage  co-operation  and  foster  honest 
responses. 

5.  COMPREHENSIVENESS.  Using  question- 
naires, a researcher  is  able  to  obtain  a broad 
range  of  information  from  samples  that  are 
representative  of  large  populations  or  of  a 
larger  geographic  area.  And  questionnaires 
can  be  distributed  widely  at  low  cost. 

Disadvantages 

1.  LOW  RATE  OF  RETURN.  A low  response  rate 
may  make  analysis  inaccurate  both  because  of 
the  decreased  sample  size  and  because  non- 
respondents may  differ  from  respondents  in 
such  factors  as  opinions  on  the  selected  topic, 
attitude  toward  the  school,  and  educational 
and  socio-economic  status.  An  initial  mail-in 
response  rate  of  30-40%  or  less  is  common. 
Follow-ups  are  usually  necessary  in  order  to 
increase  the  response  rate  to  50-70%,  which 
is  a reasonable  basis  for  meaningful  analysis. 


2.  IMPERSONALITY.  Because  the  questionnaire 
is  rather  impersonal,  the  addressee’s 
obligation  to  answer  is  not  as  strong  as  with 
the  interview. 

3.  INFLEXIBILITY.  One  of  the  advantages— 
consistency— can  also  be  a disadvantage. 
Questions  cannot  be  clarified,  nor  elaborated 
upon.  Even  the  best  of  wording  can  be 
misinterpreted. 

4.  RESTRICTIVENESS.  There  is  no  provision  for 
respondents  to  clarify  or  justify  their 
responses,  nor  is  there  means  for  responding 
to  topics  that  may  have  been  omitted  from  the 
questionnaire. 

5.  LACK  OF  CONTROL.  There  is  no  control  over 
who  in  the  household  answers  the 
questionnaire,  or  over  the  order  in  which  the 
questions  are  answered.  This  sometimes 
affects  interpretation  of  the  results. 

B.  Personal  interview 

Advantages 

1.  HIGH  RESPONSE  RATE.  The  interview 
usually  provides  a higher  response  rate  than 
the  questionnaire— as  long  as  the  interviewer 
is  prepared  to  make  another  round  of 
appointments  with  those  who  were  initially 
unavailable.  Because  personal  contact 
encourages  people  to  participate,  a response 
rate  of  80%  or  higher  may  be  achieved. 

2.  GREATER  CONTROL.  A well-trained 
interviewer  is  able  to  motivate  the  respondent 
and  to  guide  him/her  through  difficult 
questions.  This  is  important  when  questions 
are  complex  or  abstract  or  where  the  literacy 
level  of  the  respondent  is  low.  Where  the 
order  of  the  questions  is  very  important,  where 
it  is  necessary  that  the  respondent  not  consult 
others  for  answers,  and  where  it  is  preferable 
that  answers  are  not  changed,  these  matters 
can  be  more  effectively  controlled  in  the 
interview. 

3.  FLEXIBILITY.  A well-trained  interviewer  can 
elicit  detailed  responses  by  probing  with 
careful  follow-up  questions.  Respondents  have 
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the  opportunity  to  elaborate  on  points  and  to 
clarify  their  thinking  on  issues  where  they 
might  otherwise  plead  ignorance.  More  in- 
depth  questions  are  possible  than  with  the 
questionnaire. 

4.  PERSONAL  INVOLVEMENT.  The  interview  is 
a more  personal  and  involving  experience  for 
the  respondent  than  completing  a paper-and- 
pencil  questionnaire.  An  effective  interviewer 
can  interpret  the  mood  during  an  interview, 
and  react  accordingly,  in  order  to  gain 
maximum  information  from  the  interviewee. 

The  personal  interview  may  give  the 
respondent  a greater  sense  of  importance  and 
involvement  in  the  school  than  does  the 
questionnaire. 

Disadvantages 

1.  TIME-CONSUMING.  Considerable  time  is 
required  to  train  interviewers  and  to  supervise 
them  during  the  implementation  stage.  If  each 
interview  takes  20  to  35  minutes,  the  round  of 
interviews  and  callbacks  can  be  time- 
consuming  for  the  interviewers.  Time  restraints 
may  indicate  the  need  for  either  a large 
number  of  interviewers  or  a small  number  of 
respondents  (although  a small  sample  renders 
results  inaccurate).  Additional  analysis  time 
may  be  required  to  deal  with  open-ended 
questions  or  probes. 

2.  COSTLY.  It  can  be  expensive  to  train 
volunteer  interviewers  or  to  hire  experienced 
professional  interviewers.  There  are  costs 
associated  with  the  time  factors  listed  above. 
Plus,  personal  interviews  may  involve 
significant  travel  expenses,  especially  in  rural 
areas. 

3.  PERSONAL  BIAS.  The  interview  is  always 
susceptible  to  a degree  of  personal  bias 
because  of  the  relationship  established 
between  the  interviewer  and  the  respondent. 
Problems  are  exacerbated  when  inexperienced 
or  poorly-trained  volunteers  have  inadequate 
skills  in  observation  and  questioning. 

4.  VERBAL  BIAS.  If  a respondent  is  hard-of- 
hearing  or  is  not  fluent  in  English  (or  the 
language  employed  by  the  interviewer),  there 
is  the  problem  of  misleading  responses,  which 
can  affect  the  validity  of  the  survey  results. 


C.  Telephone  interview 

Advantages 

1.  SPEED  and  CONVENIENCE.  More  telephone 
interviews  than  face-to-face  interviews  can  be 
completed  in  the  same  period  of  time  because 
most  telephone  interviews  can  be  completed 
in  7 to  15  minutes  (20  minutes  maximum). 

Such  interviews  have  wide  geographic  reach, 
without  the  problems  of  travel  expenses  or 
inclement  weather. 

2.  ECONOMY.  Telephone  interviews  are 
economical  due  to  the  above  factors. 

Compared  to  face-to-face  interviews,  those  by 
telephone  require:  less  training  of  interviewers; 
less  time  spent  in  interviewing;  and  less  time 
for  analysis  because  close-ended  questions 
are  usually  used. 

3.  CONSISTENCY.  It  is  possible  to  monitor 
telephone  calls  for  consistency  and  for 
freedom  from  bias. 

Disadvantages 

1.  LIMITED  SAMPLE.  The  population  sample  is 
basically  limited  to  listed  or  known  telephone 
numbers.  The  sample  may  be  skewed 
because  it  does  not  include  those  without 
telephones  (lower  socio-economic  groups),  or 
those  with  unlisted  numbers. 

2.  RELATIVELY  LOW  RESPONSE  RATE.  The 
response  rate  is  usually  less  than  75%,  even 
with  follow-up  calls  to  those  not  at  home  at  the 
first  time  of  calling. 

3.  RELATIVE  IMPERSONALITY.  When  compared 
to  face-to-face  interviews,  telephone  interviews 
are  characterized  by  a lack  of  personal 
contact  and  a lack  of  opportunity  to  interpret 
non-verbal  messages.  It  is  more  difficult  for 
interviewers  to  establish  rapport  and  to  gauge 
both  the  respondent’s  willingness  and  any 
background  distractions.  Plus,  there  are  more 
“no  opinion”  answers. 
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2.  Drawing  a Sample 

Sample  size 

1.  Determine  the  group  that  you  wish  to  survey. 
Staff  members?  Students?  Parents?  For  the 
exercise  here,  it  is  all  households  in  the 
community.  (This  implies  that  school  personnel 
must  first  determine  what  geographic  area  or 
what  people  comprise  the  school’s 
community.) 

2.  Obtain  a listing  of  all  people  in  the  survey 
group.  This  list  is  the  universe  or  population 
from  which  the  sample  will  be  drawn.  In  this 
exercise:  listings  of  households,  by  name, 
address  and/or  telephone  number  may  be 
available  from  the  city  clerk  or  utility 
companies.  Check  that  the  list  is  up-to-date. 

3.  You  may  also  wish  to  check  if  the  list  is 
arranged  so  as  to  create  implicit  stratification. 
This  simply  means  that  the  names  are 
grouped  in  some  way,  for  example,  according 
to  ethno-cultural  origin.  In  such  a case,  the 
McTavishes,  the  Wongs,  the  Kowalchuks,  etc. 
are  all  grouped  together.  This  stratification 
implies  a greater  need  for  truly  random 
numbers,  derived  from  a random-numbers 
table  (see  page  100),  or  for  stratified  random 
sampling  according  to  ethno-cultural 
subgroups. 

4.  Determine  the  degree  of  precision  or  the 
confidence  level  that  is  desired  in  the  results. 
Confidence  levels  indicate  how  accurately  a 
survey  reflects  the  attitudes  of  the  group 
sampled.  A confidence  level  of  95%  is  usually 
recommended.  This  means  that,  in  100 
surveys  under  identical  conditions,  95  of  them 
would  show  the  same  results. 

5.  Determine  the  size  of  the  population,  e.g.,  750 
households. 

6.  Number  the  members  of  your  population.  This 
is  critical  when  using  a random-numbers  table. 
In  this  exercise,  number  the  households  from 
001  to  750. 

7.  Refer  to  a sample  size  table  to  calculate  the 
sample  size  (see  Table  1 on  page  99).  In  this 
instance:  for  a population  of  750  households, 
254  responses  are  required  in  order  to  attain  a 
confidence  level  of  95%. 


8.  Estimate  the  response  rate  to  your  survey, 
based  on  past  experience  with  your 
community  and  the  response  rates  for  the 
various  methods  that  were  suggested  earlier  in 
the  handouts.  In  this  case,  you  want  a 
minimum  of  254  returns.  If  you  expect  a 50% 
return  rate,  that  means  that  you  have  to  send 
out  508  questionnaires  or  you  have  to 
schedule  interviewers  to  contact  508 
households.  A large  sample  not  only  increases 
the  raw  number  of  responses,  but  also  fulfills 
your  goal  to  get  more  people  involved  with  the 
school.  Generally  speaking,  the  smaller  the 
sample,  the  greater  the  caution  required  in 
interpreting  the  results.  However,  the  sample 
size  is  not  as  important  as  the  method  of 
selection.  Thirty  truly  random  responses  to  a 
good  questionnaire  or  interview  can  be  more 
useful  than  300  responses  where  there  are 
flaws  in  selection  procedures,  or  in  instrument 
design  or  analysis.  This  has  obvious 
implications  for  timelines  and  budgets. 

Systematic  random  selection 

1.  Divide  the  total  population  by  the  sample  size 
to  get  the  skip  interval.  In  this  instance, 

750  - 254  = 3. 

2.  Select  a random  number  from  between  (and 
including)  1 and  the  skip  interval.  Choose 
randomly  either  1,  2 or  3 (e.g.,  roll  a dice  or 
close  eyes  and  point).  Suppose  that  2 is  the 
randomly  chosen  number. 

3.  Count  down  the  population  list  to  the  second 
name  of  the  list— because  the  random  number 
chosen  in  the  last  step  was  2.  This  is  the  first 
member  of  the  sample. 

4.  Starting  with  that  name,  skip  to  the  third  name 
below  it,  then  to  the  third  name  after  that,  and 
so  on.  Once  through  the  entire  list,  choosing 
every  third  name,  you  have  250  names. 

5.  In  this  exercise,  you  still  need  4 more  names 
for  your  sample.  You  have  a list  of  500  names 
that  have  not  yet  been  picked  (750  - 250  = 
500).  Divide  the  new  population  by  the  number 
needed  to  complete  your  sample.  This  is  your 
new  skip  interval:  500  -f  4 = 125. 
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Table  1:  Sample  Size  Table 

(to  attain  a confidence  level  of  95%) 


Universe  or  Total 
Number  in  Population 

Number  Needed 
in  the  Sample 

Universe  or  Total 
Number  in  Population 

Number  Needed 
in  the  Sample 

10 

10 

340 

181 

15 

14 

360 

186 

20 

19 

380 

191 

25 

24 

400 

196 

30 

28 

420 

201 

35 

32 

440 

205 

40 

36 

460 

210 

45 

40 

480 

214 

50 

44 

500 

217 

55 

48 

550 

226 

60 

52 

600 

234 

65 

56 

650 

242 

70 

59 

700 

248 

75 

63 

750 

254 

80 

66 

800 

260 

85 

70 

900 

269 

90 

73 

1000 

278 

95 

77 

1100 

285 

100 

80 

1200 

291 

110 

86 

1300 

297 

120 

92 

1400 

302 

130 

97 

1500 

310 

140 

103 

1600 

320 

150 

108 

2000 

333 

160 

113 

3000 

341 

170 

118 

4000 

351 

180 

123 

5000 

357 

190 

127 

10000 

370 

200 

132 

20000 

377 

210 

136 

30000 

379 

220 

140 

50000 

381 

230 

144 

100000 

384 

240 

148 

250 

152 

260 

155 

270 

159 

280 

162 

290 

165 

300 

169 

320 

175 
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6.  Select  at  random  a name  from  the  first  125 
names  remaining  on  the  list.  Then  choose 
every  125th  name  after  that.  You  now  have  a 
total  sample  group  of  254. 

7.  This  is  a systematic  random  sample. 

Random  selection  ensures  that  everyone  in 
the  population  has  an  equal  chance  of  being 
selected  for  the  sample.  In  this  case,  a simple 
mathematical  system  was  used  to  maintain  that 
equal  opportunity.  However,  it  is  recommended 
that,  where  possible,  a random  sample  be 
generated  by  using  mathematical  tables  of 
random  numbers  (see  below),  or  by  program- 
ming a computer  to  perform  the  operation. 

8.  Because  the  sample  group  should  be  truly 
representative  of  the  larger  group,  it  is  often 
desirable  to  use  a stratified  random  sampling 
process.  This  requires  that  the  larger  group  be 
divided  into  different  subgroups,  from  which 
proportional  random  samples  are  drawn. 

Simple  random  selection 
using  a random-numbers  table 

1.  Assign  each  case  a uniform  number.  Using 
the  example  of  750  households,  assign  each 
household  a number  from  001  to  750. 

2.  Using  a random-numbers  table,  select  254 
three-digit  numbers.  Ignore  000  and  the 
numbers  750-999.  Also  disregard  any  number 
that  has  already  been  selected. 


3.  Refer  to  Table  2.  Pick  at  random  a starting 
place  on  the  table.  Suppose  that  the  starting 
place  is  the  second  line  and  the  third  column. 
Reading  across,  the  first  three-digit  number  is 
249.  This  household  is  the  first  member  of  the 
sample  group.  The  next  member  is  the 
household  with  the  number  488.  Disregard  the 
next  number  (948).  The  next  relevant  number 
is  316.  Continue  until  254  households  have 
been  selected. 

4.  Assistance  with  sampling  procedures  and 
other  aspects  of  surveying  is  available  from 
most  school  boards,  universities,  and  colleges, 
and,  in  Alberta,  from  Further  Education 
Services,  Alberta  Advanced  Education. 


3.  Covering  letter 

The  accompanying  letter— or  cover  page  of  the 
questionnaire— is  a crucial  determinant  of 
respondent  participation  in  a mail-out  survey. 

The  letter  should  be  brief,  concise,  and  personal. 
It  should  stimulate  interest  and  motivate  the 
respondent  to  return  a completed  questionnaire. 

It  should  answer  a number  of  questions  that  the 
respondent  might  have.  Finally,  it  should  stress 
the  importance  of  answering,  the  ease  of 
answering,  and  an  appreciation  in  having  the 
completed  questionnaire  promptly  returned. 


Table  2:  Random-Numbers  Table 


7766 

5509 

0407 

1206 

5371 

1649 

2494 

8894 

1045 

7102 

6338 

0557 

4870 

4993 

9051 

6293 

8022 

7739 

6656 

7839 

6900 

1156 

9513 

2008 

7695 

7915 

8977 

0788 

5588 

5444 

6148 

1672 

A portion  of  a random-numbers  table.  The 
numbers  can  be  read  horizontally,  vertically  or 
diagonally.  Random-numbers  tables  for  planning 
surveys  are  in  such  texts  as: 


7527 

5342 

7258 

2554 

8316 

4626 

8401 

2234 

6347 

7487 

1879 

6788 

3123 

0674 

4119 

3789 

1931 

2202 

3353 

6105 

2958 

9668 

8131 

1640 

0252 

2194 

4686 

6766 

8079 

1237 

9086 

1716 

Hardyck,  C.D.,  and  Petrinovich,  L.F.  Introduction 
to  Statistics  for  the  Behavioural  Sciences. 
Toronto;  W.F.  Saunders,  1969. 

Kish,  LesWe.  Survey  Sampling.  NewYork:  Wiley,  1965. 
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Listed  below  are  considerations  to  keep  in  mind 
when  preparing  the  accompanying  letter,  and 
subsequent  follow-up  postcards  and  letters.  (An 
effective  follow-up  item  need  not  include  every- 
thing on  the  list.) 

1.  Use  of  formal  letterhead 

2.  Identification  of  sponsoring  agency 

3.  Current  date 

4.  A simple  request  for  co-operation 

5.  Description  of  the  purpose  in  the  form  of: 

• an  outline  of  the  need  for  information 

• an  indication  of  the  kind  of  information 
sought 

• an  explanation  of  how  results  will  be  used. 

6.  Description  of  how  the  respondent  was 

selected  (optional) 

7.  Offer,  and  draw  attention  to,  relevant  incentives: 

• intrinsic  reward  such  as  improved  planning 
and  involvement  in  an  interesting  task 

• extrinsic  reward  such  as  availability  of 
products,  enclosure  of  pens,  money,  tokens 
of  appreciation  (extrinsic  rewards  are 
sometimes  part  of  commercial  surveys;  they 
are  not  usually  part  of  school  surveys). 

8.  Stress  the  following: 

• ease  of  answering  and  time  required  (do 
not  underestimate  that  time) 

• importance  of  a prompt  reply 

• need  for  honest,  frank,  and  accurately 
recorded  answers 

• need  for  response  to  all  questions,  but  with 
option  (if  thought  desirable)  to  leave  blanks 

• anonymity,  and  how  it  is  assured 

• confidentiality,  and  how  it  is  assured  (e.g., 
statistical  summaries  made  on  a group 
basis  only  so  that  no  individual  responses 
can  be  identified) 

• enclosure  of  a postage-paid  envelope 

• availability  of  a summary  of  results  (only  if 
practical) 


• possible  use  of  telephone  number(s)  for 
further  inquiry 

• possible  clearing  of  study  with  Better 
Business  Bureau,  etc. 

9.  Thank  the  respondent  in  advance  for  his/her 
co-operation 

10.  Use  a personal  signature  and  clearly  identify 
the  role/position  of  the  signing  person. 

The  cover  page  should  utilize  a study  title,  a 
graphic  illustration,  any  needed  directions,  and 
the  sponsor’s  name  and  address. 


4.  Pretesting 

After  survey  instruments  have  been  designed, 
they  should  be  tested. 

Often,  the  first  stage  is  to  submit  an  instrument 
to  some  people  who  know  the  field  well  and  ask 
them  if  (a)  the  questions  cover  the  topic 
adequately,  (b)  they  are  clear  and  unambiguous. 
The  next  stage  is  to  test  the  instrument  on  a 
small  group  of  people  who  are  representative  of 
the  larger  group  that  will  eventually  be  polled. 

The  Pretesting  points  out  any  problems  or 
deficiencies  in  the  reliability  of  the  survey’s 
format  and  content  and  the  interviewer’s  method 
and  allows  these  to  be  corrected  before  the 
survey  proper.  Pretesting  in  this  manner  is  an 
opportunity  to: 

1 . assess  whether  questions  are  clear. 

2.  check  that  questions  are  understood  by  the 
respondents  in  the  same  manner  intended  by 
the  researcher/designer. 

3.  determine  how  long  an  interview  might  take. 

4.  assess  the  actual  level  of  skill  required  by 
interviewers. 

On  the  basis  of  one  or  more  pretests,  it  is 
possible  to  revise  the  questionnaire  as  required; 
to  determine  how  many  interviewers  will  actually 
be  needed  and  to  draw  up  a schedule  for 
interviews;  and  to  provide  feedback  or  further 
training  of  interviewers. 
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5.  Selection  of 
interviewers 

If  the  interview  is  the  survey  method  chosen,  the 
competence  of  the  interviewers  is  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  survey. 

The  school  needs  to  recruit  an  adequate  number 
of  volunteer  interviewers  and  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  trained  for  the  job.  And  it  is  crucial  that 
the  volunteers  be  trained  by  someone  with 
expertise  in  the  field.  That  person  may  be;  a 
member  of  school  staff  or  the  school  district 
office  staff;  a consultant  from  the  government  or 
from  private  practice;  or  an  instructor  from  the 
department  of  education,  or  of  sociology  or  of 
applied  research  at  a local  university  or  college. 
The  trainer  (or  trainers)  should  be  fully  familiar 
with  the  purpose  and  content  of  the  survey  and 
should  be  able  to  give  volunteers  some  insights  into 
the  techniques  and  psychology  of  interviewing. 

If  at  all  possible,  volunteer  interviewers  should 
be  drawn  from  the  school’s  local  community. 
Requests  for  their  help  can  be  made  through  the 
usual  channels  of  communication:  letters, 
newsletters,  phone  calls,  or  public-service 
announcements  via  the  local  media. 

The  best  candidates  are  people  wilth  flexible 
work  hours  who  are  able  to  schedule  interviews 
at  the  convenience  of  respondents.  Candidates 
should  be  tactful  and  poised,  with  the  ability  to 
make  other  people  feel  at  ease.  It  is  important 
that  interviewers  be  objective,  without  particularly 
strong  feelings  about  the  topics  that  are  being 
covered  in  the  interview.  Perhaps  the  two  most 
important  criteria  for  selecting  interviewers  are: 
the  ability  to  be  an  “active  listener’’,  and  the 
ability  to  record  what  a respondent  says 
accurately,  completely,  and  legibly. 

To  a certain  extent,  people’s  capabilities  as 
interviewers  can  be  prejudged  during  the  initial 
contact  or  screening.  How  do  they  respond  when 
told  that  the  work  will  be  demanding  and  time- 
consuming?  Do  they  project  confidence  and 
integrity?  If  asked  to  fill  out  an  application  form, 
do  they  do  so  quickly  and  efficiently  (a  reflection 
on  their  direction-following  and  recording 
abilities)?  Are  they  able  to  work  variable  hours, 
in  the  evenings,  and  on  weekends?  Have  they 
had  prior  experience  as  interviewers? 


While  some  of  the  qualities  that  characterize 
good  candidates  become  obvious  during  a 
preliminary  screening,  others  have  to  be 
determined  during  the  training  sessions. 
Candidates  should  have  a strong  commitment  to 
completing  the  task;  they  should  not  be 
discouraged  by  rebuffs,  nor  should  they  take 
such  personally.  They  must  be  able  to  follow 
instructions  precisely  with  regard  to 
implementation  of  the  survey  instrument; 
otherwise,  standardization  and  timelines  cannot 
be  maintained.  Interviewers  should  be  able  to 
observe  details  and  to  assess  a situation  quickly. 
They  should  be  firm  and  in  control  but  never 
tactless  or  patronizing.  Interviewers  must  be 
active  listeners.  They  need  to  be  aware  of 
cultural  and  social  factors:  certain  phrasings, 
voice  tones,  facial  expressions,  and  gestures 
may  have  varying  meanings  for  different  people 
of  different  backgrounds.  Another  important 
attribute  is  the  ability  to  ask  questions  and  to 
respond  to  answers  without  displaying  any  bias. 
And  finally,  unless  interviews  are  being 
conducted  over  the  telephone,  interviewers  need 
ready  access  to  transportation  for  the  duration  of 
the  survey  period. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  survey  chairperson 
and  the  trainer(s)  to  choose  interviewers  with 
characteristics  that  are  suitable  for  the  type  of 
interview  and  the  type  of  audience  being  polled. 
For  example,  student  interviewers  may  be  able 
to  create  rapport  with  other  students  but  not  with 
adults.  Individuals  of  a particular  socio-economic 
status  may  be  more  successful  in  one  neighbor- 
hood than  another.  Other  considerations  include: 
sex,  ethno-cultural  background,  health,  and 
mobility. 

Overall,  the  interviewer  has  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  rapport,  overcoming 
resistance  when  it  develops,  leading  the 
respondent  through  embarrassing  topics,  and 
generally  directing  the  conversation  toward 
complete  answers.  To  do  this,  an  interviewer 
requires  skills  in:  motivating;  questioning; 
listening;  recapitulating;  and  recording.  Whether 
prospective  candidates  have  the  necessary 
qualities  and  whether  they  can  develop  the 
requisite  skills  is  determined  during  the  training 
period  and  during  the  pretest. 
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6.  Training  off  interviewers 

Training  is  important  for  all  interviewers,  no 
matter  what  qualities  or  experience  they  possess 
at  the  time  of  selection.  Without  it,  a team  of 
interviewers  will  be  unable  to  maintain  the 
consistent  and  objective  approach  that  is  crucial 
to  accurate  data  collection.  “The  validity  of  the 
interview  tends  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
competence  of  the  interviewer.’’"'  A well-trained 
interviewer  should  be  able  to  attain  a high 
response  rate.  Also,  he  or  she  will  project  an 
image  of  confidence  and  integrity  that  reflects 
well  on  the  survey  sponsor. 

Training  sessions  are  usually  divided  into  two 
stages.  In  the  first,  volunteers  are  introduced  to 
the  nature  and  relevance  of  the  study,  the 
content  of  the  interview  material,  and  the 
reasons  that  the  questions  are  being  asked.  The 
trainer  should  not  influence  the  interviewers  by 
indicating  the  expected  results.  The  purpose  of  this 
stage  is  to  have  interviewers  learn  thoroughly  the 
rationale  and  content  of  the  material  so  that  when 
they  conduct  the  real  interviews,  they  can  do  so  with 
complete  confidence  and  in  an  easy,  conversational 
manner.  It  is  important  that  interviewers  know  why 
questions  are  being  asked,  and  how  questions 
should  be  asked.  It  is  also  important  that  interviewers 
develop  an  unhurried  pace  and  an  attitude  of 
objectivity  or  neutrality  with  regard  to  the  subject. 

Once  the  mechanics  of  the  interview  process  have 
been  learned,  trainees  move  on  to  the  second  stage, 
which  consists  of  a number  of  practice  interviews. 
The  purpose  is  to  familiarize  trainees  further  with  the 
material,  to  ensure  that  they  are  all  using  the  same 
standardized  procedures,  and  to  inculcate  the 
psychology  of  interviewing.  Live  or  videotaped 
demonstrations  by  experienced  interviewers  are 
useful.  These  can  be  reinforced  by  role  playing  in 
which  trainees  pair  off  and  alternate  as  interviewer 
and  interviewee,  and  a third-party  observer  provides 
feedback.  Role  playing  helps  the  novice  interviewer 
overcome  nervousness  and  thereby  reduces  the  risk 
of  eliciting  only  very  brief  responses.  Practice 
sessions  remind  interviewers  of  the  need  to  be  fresh 
and  alert,  because,  for  the  respondent,  it  is  always 
the  first  interview.  Role  playing  is  also  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  pinpoint  varous  forms  of  inadvertent 

^ George  J.  Mouly.  Educational  Research:  The  Art  and  Science  of 
Investigation.  Boston,  Mass.:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1978,  p.  207. 


bias,  both  verbal  and  non-verbal,  which  may 
influence  the  respondent.  During  these  sessions, 
trainees  learn  to  overcome  such  problems  as 
interviewee  resistance,  distractions,  and  leading 
remarks  or  clumsy  probing  by  the  interviewer. 

The  second  stage  of  training  is  also  a time  to 
reiterate  the  need  for  care  and  accuracy  when 
filling  out  the  actual  questionnaire.  Interviewers 
should  record  responses  verbatim  as  much  as 
possible.  They  are  not  there  to  interpret 
responses  to  questions,  but  to  record  answers  as 
faithfully  as  possible.  Further,  they  should  be 
more  concerned  with  writing  legibly  than  with 
watching  the  time.  Thorough  recording  is  a 
compliment  to  the  interviewee  as  well  as  an 
obligation  to  the  people  who  will  tabulate  and 
interpret  the  data. 

The  trainer’s  job  is  to  impress  upon  the 
volunteers  the  professional  nature  of  the  job. 
They  are,  at  least  temporarily,  representatives  of 
the  school  and,  as  such,  are  acting  as  envoys 
and  diplomats.  What  they  say  and  how  they  act 
will  affect  interviewees’  attitudes  to  the  school  as 
much  as  it  will  affect  their  answers  to  the  questions. 

7.  Guidelines  ffor 
interviewers 

A.  Initial  approach 

1.  Be  prepared!  Practise  the  interview  on  family 
and/or  friends.  Know  how  to  pronounce  all  the 
words  and  how  and  when  to  use  any  cards, 
charts,  or  other  visual  aids.  Review  the 
background  of  the  survey  instrument:  who  is 
sponsoring  the  survey,  how  information  will  be 
used,  etc.  Make  sure  that  all  the  necessary 
materials  are  at  hand:  questionnaires,  map, 
assignment  sheet,  identification  card  or  letter, 
clipboard,  etc. 

2.  Practise  common  courtesy  and  project  a 
positive  image!  Do  not  park  on  driveways,  cut 
across  yards,  litter,  chew  gum,  smoke  without 
permission,  or  smell  of  alcohol.  (Note  any 
arrangements  that  have  been  made  with  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  The  survey  chairperson 
may  have  contacted  the  local  police,  indicating 
when,  where,  and  by  whom  the  survey  will  be 
conducted.) 
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3.  Use  good  judgment  when  choosing  the  time 
and  day  to  interview.  (Mealtimes  and  days  of 
local  sporting  events  are  not  appropriate.) 
Ideally,  interviewees  should  have  received  an 
advance  notification  letter  regarding  the 
survey,  then  a telephone  call  for  an 
appointment  or  an  immediate  visit  that  has 
been  anticipated.  Advance  notification  letters 
not  only  save  interviewers  from  “cold  calls”; 
they  also  raise  the  response  rate  significantly. 

4.  Adopt  the  dress  and  demeanor  appropriate  to 
the  neighborhood.  If  possible,  interviewers 
should  be  assigned  to  neighborhoods  where 
they  will  feel  most  comfortable.  And 
interviewers  should  avoid  respondents  whom 
they  know  because  this  tends  to  increase  both 
interviewer  bias  and  interviewee  bias. 

5.  Introduce  self  and  the  project.  (When  meeting 
the  interviewee  at  the  door,  it  may  be  a good 
idea  to  step  back  momentarily,  thereby 
indicating  a non-threatening  attitude.)  Explain 
(a)  the  purpose  of  the  survey,  (b)  how  inter- 
viewees were  selected,  and  (c)  the 
confidentiality  of  survey  responses.  If  provided 
with  identification,  wear  it  or  show  it. 

6.  Sell  the  project!  Convince  the  interviewee  that  his/- 
her opinions  are  important  and  that  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  survey  is  worth  the  time  involved. 

7.  Do  not  prevaricate  as  to  how  long  the  survey 
will  take.  If  necessary,  arrange  another 
convenient  time  to  call. 

8.  Assess  the  interview  situation:  the  mental  abilities 
of  the  respondent  and  any  potential  communica- 
tion problems  due  to  physical  disability, 
language  barriers,  or  intoxication;  any 
distractions  such  as  guests,  small  children, 
television,  or  a meal  in  progress.  If 
appropriate,  politely  suggest  that  the  interview 
take  place  in  seclusion  because  the  opinions 
being  sought  are  important  and  should  be 
carefully  recorded.  The  alternative  is  to  set  up 
another  appointment. 

B.  Conducting  the  interview^ 

1.  Know  the  specific  purpose  of  each  question 
and  ask  questions  exactly  as  they  are  written. 

2.  Follow  the  order  of  questioning  indicated  in 
the  questionnaire. 


3.  Ask  the  respondent  every  question  on  the 
questionnaire. 

4.  Provide  transitions  from  each  category  of 
questions  to  the  next. 

5.  Give  positive  responses  to  the  respondent. 

The  responses  should  be  neutral  both  in  tone 
of  voice  and  words  used.  Responses  such  as 
“I  see,”  “I  understand”,  or  just  a nod  of  the 
head  are  acceptable.  The  interviewer  should 
not  give  such  biased  responses  as  “That’s 
right,”  “Good”,  or  “I  agree.” 

C.  Recording  interview  responses 

The  written  interview  record  should  be  an 
accurate  account  of  what  was  said  and  how  it 
was  said.  The  recording  of  the  interview  should 
portray  as  closely  as  possible  the  interview 
situation  and  the  interviewee’s  personality.  The 
following  guidelines^  should  be  observed  when 
recording  interview  responses: 

1.  Start  recording  as  soon  as  the  respondent 
starts  talking. 

2.  Use  the  respondent’s  own  words.  Do  not 
summarize  or  paraphrase  the  respondent’s 
answers  as  this  may  result  in  distortion.  If  the 
respondent  talks  very  quickly  or  is  long- 
winded,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  the  respon 
dent  to  repeat  or  paraphrase  a statement. 

3.  Include  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
question  objectives.  However,  be  careful  about 
making  too  many  judgments  about  what  is  and 
what  is  not  relevant. 

4.  Include  all  your  probes  (questions  asked  for 
elaboration  or  detail)  as  they  occurred  during 
the  course  of  the  interview. 

5.  Hold  the  respondent’s  interest.  A good 
technique  is  to  repeat  what  the  respondent 
has  said.  This  also  helps  to  check  for 
accuracy  and  to  stimulate  elaboration  or 
clarification. 


^ Adapted  from  Community  Survey  Handbook.  Edmonton:  Alberta 
Further  Education  Services,  1980,  Appendix  E. 

^ Adapted  from  the  Interviewer’s  Manual.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 
University  of  Michigan,  1976,  pp.  20-21. 
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8.  Validity  and  reliability 

The  concepts  of  validity  and  reliability  were 
introduced  near  the  end  of  the  videotape.  These 
are  technical  measurement  concepts  that  are 
relevant  to  standardized  testing  and  to  the 
statistical  measurement  of  attitudes.  They  are  not 
generally  relevant  to  the  type  of  survey  under- 
taken by  a school,  except  as  explained  below. 

Validity  is  a gauge  of  how  accurately  you  are 
measuring  that  which  you  want  to  measure.  In 
other  words,  did  you  get  what  you  intended?  The 
validity  of  individual  items  and  of  the  entire 
instrument  need  to  be  established. 

There  must  be  adequate  coverage  of  the  entire 
topic  under  investigation,  and  individual 
questions  must  be  clear  and  unambiguous.  The 
questions  and  answers  must  be  accurate  and 
comprehensive  enough  that  they  later  support 
meaningful  conclusions  and  actions.  The  survey 
I instrument  could  be  tested  for  content  validity  by 
submitting  it  to  a group  of  “experts”  on  the  topic. 

Reliabiiity  is  a gauge  of  how  consistently  you 
are  measuring  that  which  you  want  to  measure. 

In  other  words,  is  it  possible  to  get  the  same 
results  under  different  conditions?  The 
researcher/sponsor  will  want  to  be  certain  that 
the  answers  obtained  to  questions  could  have 
been  obtained  if  the  interviews  had  been  done 
on  different  days,  at  different  times,  in  different 
places,  and  by  different  interviewers.  The 
researcher/sponsor  also  wants  to  ascertain  that 
the  results  of  the  survey  are  not  a product  of  a 
particular  situation  (personal  or  public),  or  of  a 
particular  interviewer/interviewee  interaction. 

With  this  type  of  survey,  it  is  common  practice  to 
telephone  5-10%  of  the  interviewees  and  pose 
key  questions  again.  This  is  less  often  a check 
for  reliability  and  validity  than  it  is  a check  to 
determine  (1)  if  the  interview  was  actually 
performed,  (2)  if  the  interviewer  was  neutral  and 
fair,  and  (3)  how  the  interviewer  represented  the 
school.  A poor  interviewer  may  not  only  harm  the 
image  of  the  school  but  also  render  the  data  biased 
. or  unreliable.  If  such  checks  are  performed  early 
P in  the  interviewing  period,  a poor  interviewer  can 
be  pulled  and  schedules  adjusted  accordingly. 

Usually,  no  such  follow-up  is  performed  with 
questionnaires  (except  to  stimulate  tardy 


respondents).  Questionnaires  are  gauged  at 
“face  validity”,  that  is,  do  the  questions  appear 
to  address  the  topic  in  a clear,  simple, 
straightforward  manner?  This  can  be  judged  by  a 
small  group  of  experts  when  a draft  of  the 
instrument  has  been  prepared,  and  by  a small 
representative  sample  of  the  survey  population 
when  the  instrument  is  pretested. 

9.  Analysis 

The  data-collection  stage  of  a research  p''oject  or 
community  survey  is  usually  followed  by  an 
analysis  stage  and  then  a report  writing  stage. 

Analysis  of  data  is  commonly  done  with  the  aid 
of  a computer.  It  (1)  tabulates  answers  to  the 
various  questions  asked  in  the  survey,  (2) 
manipulates  and  summarizes  the  data,  and  (3) 
makes  it  possible  to  cross-tabulate  answers 
given  to  one  question  with  answers  given  to 
another.  For  example,  in  analysing  parents’ 
responses  to  a question  about  teacher 
effectiveness,  one  may  want  to  compare  answers 
given  by  parents  with  children  in  different 
grades.  Similarly,  students’  responses  to  a 
question  about  the  value  of  extra-curricular  clubs 
might  vary  according  to  sex,  grade  or  program 
(matriculation,  vocational,  or  special  education). 
Depending  on  the  length  of  the  survey,  hand- 
tabulation  and  analysis  can  be  a long,  tedious 
process. 

Coding  and  data  entry 

In  order  to  analyse  via  a computer,  the  data 
must  be  coded  in  such  a way  as  to  be  machine- 
readable  and  must  be  entered  into  a data  file  in 
the  memory  of  the  computer.  To  facilitate  ease, 
accuracy,  and  speed  of  coding,  it  is  often 
possible  to  map  out  the  coding  strategy  on  the 
actual  questionnaire  or  interview  form.  When  the 
responses  have  been  translated  into  numerical 
codes,  the  data  can  be  entered  into  the 
computer.  However,  care  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  data  was  coded  properly,  and 
that  it  was  entered  correctly  into  the  data  file. 
(Data  entry  should  be  verified  through  the  use  of 
a checking  procedure.) 

It  is  necessary  to  enlist  professional  help  to  plan 
analysis  and  to  assess  costs.  Professional 
assistance  in  this  regard  should  be  sought  when 
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first  developing  the  survey  instrument.  Analysis 
must  be  planned  before  the  data  is  gathered  and 
before  the  final  version  of  a questionnaire  is 
printed. 

Once  the  data  is  stored  in  the  computer,  a 
statistical  analysis  can  be  performed  using 
standard  existing  software.  The  process  is  not 
possible  on  just  any  computer.  There  are  two 
prerequisites:  the  statistical  package  (the 
software);  and  sufficient  active  memory  in  the 
central  processing  unit  of  the  computer.  Both  of 
these  elements  are  required  for  the  computer  to 
manipulate  and  summarize  the  data  and  to  print 
the  results  in  an  understandable  format.  Once 
the  required  computer  output  is  generated,  the 
analysed  data  forms  the  basis  for  a written 
report. 


10.  Report  writing 

The  task  of  writing  the  final  report  often  poses  a 
problem  for  the  researcher.  First,  if  the  timeline 
has  not  been  closely  adhered  to,  there  may  be 
considerable  pressure  to  generate  a written 
statement  of  findings  within  a short  period  of 
time.  Second,  the  time  allotted  for  this  activity  is 
often  underestimated.  Third,  there  tends  to  be  a 
slight  loss  of  interest  and/or  energy  for  the 
person  who  has  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
writing  the  report  since  the  results  are  now 
known.  Nevertheless,  close  attention  must  be 
paid  to  this  task  because  a research  project  is 
often  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  and 
thoroughness  of  the  written  report. 

The  report  should  contain  the  following: 

1.  Statement  of  purpose.  This  should  clearly 
describe  the  general  and  specific  objectives 
developed  as  a basis  for  the  questionnaire. 
This  prepares  the  reader  to  “digest”  the 
results  presented  later. 

2.  Statement  of  procedures  (often  referred  to  as 
methodology).  This  should  be  written  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  study  could  be  replicated  by 
the  reader.  The  target  population  must  be 
defined,  and  the  sampling  procedures 
explained.  The  procedures  used  to  distribute 
questionnaires  or  contact  interviewees  are 
detailed. 


Follow-up  procedures  are  listed  and  the  final 
response  rate  reported.  In  short,  an  abstract  of 
how  the  study  was  done. 

3.  Presentation  of  results.  This  section  contains 
both  written  text  describing  the  findings  and 
the  backup  information  of  detailed  tables  and 
graphs.  Begin  by  describing  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  those  responding  to  the 
survey,  followed  by  information  pertaining  to 
each  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  study. 

4.  Discussion  of  results.  This  section  is  distinct 
from  a purely  descriptive  presentation  of 
findings.  It  is  here  that  results  are  interpreted 
and  conclusions  drawn. 

5.  Statement  of  recommendations  for  discussion 
or  action.  Clearly,  the  recommendations  follow 
from  results  and  subsequent  interpretation. 
However,  it  is  easier  for  the  reader  if  these  are 
kept  separate.  Doing  so  may  also  facilitate 
assessment  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
recommendations. 

6.  Summary.  A research  report  is  often  a lengthy 
technical  document.  Decision  makers  may 
read  the  entire  report  but  should  be  given  the 
option  of  evaluating  the  recommendations  on 
the  basis  of  a brief  statement  of  purpose, 
methodology,  and  findings.  This  summary  can 
be  placed  at  the  end  or  the  beginning  of  the 
report. 

7.  Reference  list.  This  documents  all  sources 
consulted  in  the  course  of  the  research. 

8.  Appendix.  A recommended  feature.  This  would 
include  a copy  of  the  actual  questionnaire  or 
interview  schedule  used.  A critical  reader  of 
survey  results  is  attuned  to  the  fact  that 
findings  often  reflect  the  kinds  of  questions 
asked.  Consequently,  this  reader  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  review  questions  as 
well  as  anwers. 

In  regard  to  writing  style,  keep  in  mind  that  most 
research  reports  are  written  from  the  viewpoint  of 
a third  person  and  in  the  past  tense.  Finally, 
strive  for  simplicity.  The  degree  to  which  findings 
and  recommendations  are  acted  upon  often 
depends  upon  the  writer’s  ability  to  communicate 
with  the  reader. 
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The  structure  of  a question  is  determined  by  the 
type  of  information  required. 

CLOSED  QUESTIONS 

• make  the  task  of  answering  the  questionnaire 
more  straightforward  and  less  demanding. 

• are  used  whenever  the  possible  answers  can 
be  presented  in  a mutually  exclusive  and 
exhaustive  list  (i.e.,  all  possible  responses  are 
listed,  and  there  is  no  overlap  among 
categories). 

• make  tabulation  of  results  much  easier. 
OPEN-ENDED  QUESTIONS 

• are  used  where  it  is  crucial  to  have 
respondents  express  themselves  in  their  own 
words. 

• apply  when  an  exhaustive  set  of  response 
^ categories  cannot  be  developed  (i.e.,  all 

possible  answers  cannot  be  anticipated). 

• apply  where  the  surveyor/researcher  is 
concerned  about  influencing  or  directing  the 
respondent’s  thinking  by  presenting  ideas  in 
the  form  of  a list  of  response  categories. 

For  more  information  on  question  structure  and 
the  choice  of  open-ended  or  closed  questions, 
consult:  Don  A.  Dillman.  Mail  and  Telephone 
Surveys.  New  York:  Wiley,  1978,  Chapter  three. 

Types  of  questions 

CLQSE-ENDED  QUESTIONS  WHERE  ONE 
ANSWER  IS  SELECTED. 

1.  Two-choice  questions: 

• applicable  in  situations  where  you  can  fairly 
represent  the  response  alternatives  in  two 
categories 

Sample  Responses: 

Yes/No 

Agree/Disagree 
I In  favor/Opposed 

True/False 

WeekdaysA/Veekends 
During  the  Day/Evening 
Male/Female 


Example 

Should  apartment  accommodation  be 
scattered  throughout  a residential  area  or 
concentrated  in  areas  set  aside  for  high 
density? 

Scattered 

Concentrated 

2.  Filter  questions  or  screen  questions: 

• direct  respondents  to  skip  one  or  more 
questions,  depending  on  the  answer  they 
provide 

• establish  that  the  respondent  has  the 
necessary  background  to  respond  to  a 
subsequent  question  or  series  of  questions. 

Examples 

Have  you  used  the  trail  brochures  that  are 
available  for  this  skiing  area? 

( ) Yes  ( ) No  (Go  to  question...) 

Some  people  have  found  these  trail 
brochures  helpful  and  others  have  found 
them  confusing.  Please  indicate  how 
effective  the  brochures  have  been  in  helping 
you  get  to  where  you  want  to  go. 


Very 

Fairly 

Effective 

Effective 

Adequate 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

Fairly 

Very 

Ineffective 

Ineffective 

( ) 

( ) 

Please  explain  any  problems  you  may  have 
with  the  brochures  in  the  space  provided  for 
your  comments  on  the  back  cover. 

Did  you  participate  in  a parent-teacher 
interview  this  year? 

Yes 

No  (Skip  to  question...) 

3.  Multiple-choice  questions  with 
unordered  response  categories: 

• applicable  in  situations  where  there  are  more 
than  two  possible  responses 
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• only  one  response  category  will  be  selected 
by  the  respondent  from  a set  of  response 
categories  that  are  mutually  exclusive  (no 
overlap)  and  exhaustive  (covers  all  possible 
answers) 

• include  some  demographic  questions, 
especially  re: 

— marital  status 
—religion 

— political  affiliation. 

Example 

Which  best  describes  the  kind  of  house  in 
which  you  live? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Single-family  dwelling 

2.  Duplex  or  triplex 

3.  Apartment 

4.  Mobile  home. 

4.  Multiple-choice  questions  with  ordered 
response  categories: 

• similar  to  the  type  of  question  described 
above,  except  that  the  categories  are  clearly 
ordered 

• used  where  one  is  measuring  a 
characteristic  in  terms  of  some  ordered  scale 

• again,  only  one  category  is  selected  by  the 
respondent,  and  the  categories  must  be 
mutually  exclusive  and  exhaustive 

• include  some  demographic  questions, 
especially  re: 

—age 

—educational  background 
— income. 

• include  rating  scales  (see  Handout  4-03, 
Rating  Scales). 

Example 

What  is  your  present  age? 

( ) Under  21  years 
( ) 21-30  years 
( ) 31-40  vears 
( ) 41-50  years 
( ) 51-60  years 
( ) 61  years  & over 


CLOSE-ENDED  QUESTIONS  WHERE 

SEVERAL  ANSWERS  MAY  BE  GIVEN 

1.  Checklist  questions; 

• the  respondent  is  presented  with  a list  of 
response  categories  and  asked  to  mark  all 
that  apply  in  this  particular  case 

• the  respondent  may  check  none,  some,  or 
all  of  the  categories  presented 

• for  a checklist  question,  there  is  also  a 
partially-closed  structure,  where  provision  is 
made  for  other  responses  to  be  written  in 
(see  section  that  follows  on  partially-closed 
questions). 

Example 

Place  an  “X”  beside  each  of  the  facilities 
listed  below  that  you  have  used  since 
September  1 , 1981,  excluding  times  when 
you  may  have  used  them  during  actual 
classes. 

weight-training  centre 

fitness  centre 

gymnasium 

racquetball  courts 

awards/finance  office 

counselling  offices 

Learning  Resources  Centre 

computer  terminal  room 

student  lounge  2nd  floor  east  (TV,  pool 

table,  ping  pong,  video  games,  soft 
furniture) 

2.  Rank  order  questions; 

• applicable  in  situations  where  a respondent 
has  to  express  priorities  or  preferences  in  a 
more  complex  manner,  rather  than  selecting 
only  the  most  preferred  category 

• the  respondent  is  asked  to  rank  order,  from 
first  to  last,  a set  of  response  categories  by 
numbering  the  most  preferred  category  with 
a 1,  the  second-most  preferred  category  with 
a 2,  and  so  on  until  all  categories  are 
numerically  ranked 

• sometimes,  if  the  list  of  categories  is 
extensive,  the  respondent  can  be  asked  to 
identify  only  the  3 or  4 most  preferred 
categories. 
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Example 

From  the  list  of  sports  shown  below,  indicate 
which  THREE  you  would  most  like  to  be 
involved  in  during  your  physical  education 
period.  (Number  your  first  choice  1,  your 
second  choice  2,  and  your  third  choice  3). 

Cricket 

Golf 

Lawn  bowling 
Soccer 

__  Swimming 

Tennis 

Track  and  field 

3.  Partially-closed  questions: 

• applicable  in  situations  where  there  is  no 
certainty  that  all  possible  response 
categories  have  been  presented;  therefore, 
provision  is  made  to  allow  the  respondent  to 
specify  his/her  own  answer 

• this  typically  takes  the  form  of  a respondent 
checking  a category  labelled  “other”  and 
being  invited  to  specify  his/her  answer 

• applicable  in  situations  where  only  major 
response  categories  are  listed  as  part  of  a 
question;  more  obscure,  but  possible, 
responses  are  not  represented,  but 
allowance  is  made  to  have  a respondent 
write  in  his/her  answer. 

Example 

Which  AM  radio  station  have  you  listened  to 
most  during  the  last  six  months?  (Check 
only  one) 

CJCA 

CFCW 

CFRN 

CHQT 

CBC 

Other  (please  specify) 

Example 

What  do  you  think  is  the  major  reason  that 
more  teachers  do  not  take  advantage  of  staff 
development  opportunities?  (Please  check 
only  one  reason) 


( ) Low  commitment  to  their  own 
professional  development 
( ) Unaware  of  opportunities 
( ) No  suitable  programs/activities 
( ) Not  interested 
( ) Insufficient  time 
( ) Offered  at  inappropriate  time 
( ) No  funds  available 
( ) Insufficient  funds 
( ) Do  not  qualify  to  receive  funds 
( ) No  teaching  replacement  could  be  found 
( ) Other  (please  specify)  


Example 

How  did  you  find  out  about  Open  Plains 
Community  College?  (Check  all  applicable) 

( ) From  an  Open  Plains  College  student 
( ) From  an  Open  Plains  College  staff 
member 

( ) From  advertisements/an  article  in  the 
media  (newspaper,  TV,  radio,  etc.) 

( ) From  another  institution 

( ) From  a high  school  teacher/counsellor 

( ) From  an  employer 

( ) From  a friend/family  member 

( ) Other  (please  specify) 


OPEN-ENDED  QUESTIONS: 

(USED  IN  TWO  SITUATIONS) 

1.  where  respondents  are  encouraged  to 
express  themselves  freely 

Examples 

What  should  be  done  to  improve  this 
community? 

Please  list  the  changes  in  home-school 
communication  that  you  would  like  to  see  in 
Smallville  Elementary  School  for  the  1984-85 
school  year. 

2.  used  to  elicit  a precise  piece  of 
information  that  respondents  can 
recall  without  difficulty  when  there  are 
too  many  answers  to  list  all  of  them 
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Examples 

What  community  organizations  have  you 
joined  since  moving  to  this  town? 

Please  describe  the  usual  occupation  of  the 
principal  wage  earner  in  your  household.  (If 
retired,  describe  the  usual  occupation  before 
retirement.) 

Title:  

Kind  of  work:  

Kind  of  company  or  business: 


• the  depth  of  information  obtained  in 
response  to  an  open-ended  question  is 
related  to:  the  amount  of  space  allocated  for 
the  respondent’s  answer;  and  the  degree  to 
which  an  interviewer  probes 

• since  the  information  obtained  from  open- 
ended  questions  is  often  exceptionally 
difficult  to  analyse,  it  is  usually  desirable  to 
minimize  the  use  of  open-ended  questions. 
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Rating  Scales 

A rating-scale  question  asks  respondents  to 
place  themselves  on  a scale  that  varies  from 
high  to  low  with  respect  to  some  particular  issue. 

1.  The  major  considerations  in  the  construction 
of  rating-scale  questions  are: 

• The  stem  of  the  question  must  be  very 
precise  and  non-leading.  It  should  be 
worded  in  terms  of  how  the  categories  of  the 
actual  scale  are  expressed. 

• The  wording  of  the  categories  that  make  up 
the  scale  must  reflect  the  nature  of  the 
variable  being  measured. 

Example 

In  your  opinion,  will  this  plan  make  wildlife 
protection  better  or  worse  than  it  presently 
is? 

( ) Much  worse 
( ) Worse 
( ) About  the  same 
( ) Better 
( ) Much  better 

( ) don’t  know 

(Note  that  the  above  example  has  a line  space 
before  the  “don’t  know’’  category  because  this  is 
not  part  of  the  rating  scale  itself.  This  draws 
attention  to  the  opportunity  to  state  “don’t  know’’ 
or  “no  opinion.’’) 

2.  When  choosing  the  number  of  categories, 
consider: 

• the  number  of  distinctions  you  think  a 
respondent  can  make. 

• that  you  want  to  tap  variability  in  people’s 
views,  and  using  more  categories  rather 
than  fewer  will  achieve  this  goal. 

• the  number  of  distinctions  you  want  to  make 
in  terms  of  statistical  analysis.  (There  is  a 
tendency  to  always  end  up  collapsing 
categories  to  a point  where  you  wonder  if 
fewer  would  not  have  sufficed  to  begin  with.) 

• provision  for  a “do  not  know’’  response  or 
“no  opinion.’’ 

3.  The  scale  can  contain  both  positive  and 
negative  (high  and  low)  dimensions,  or  tend  to 
reflect  a zero  point  and  just  move  in  one  direction. 


The  wildlife  example  contained  a well- 
balanced,  positive-negative  scale.  Of  the 
following  two  examples  of  positive-negative 
scales,  the  one  on  the  left  is  well-balanced 
and  includes  a neutral  point: 


( ) Strongly  agree  ( 

( ) Agree  ( 

( ) Neither  agree  nor  disagree  ( 

( ) Disagree  ( 

( ) Strongly  disagree  ( 


) Excellent 
) Very  good 
) Good 
) Fair 
) Poor 


Here  are  examples  of  scales  that  move  in  one 
direction: 


People  with  different  cross-country  ski  levels  can 
ski  the  same  trails,  at  the  same  time.  While  you 
were  skiing  did  you  find  this  situation  to  be: 

( ) no  problem  at  all? 

( ) not  much  of  a problem? 

( ) somewhat  of  a problem? 

( ) very  much  a problem? 


Where  stem  is:  Where  stem  is: 

“HOW  IMPORTANT...’’ “TO  WHAT  EXTENT..’’ 


The  scale  could  be: 
( ) Very  important 
( ) Somewhat 
important 
( ) Not  important 


The  scale  could  be: 

( ) To  a great  extent 
( ) To  a considerable 
extent 

( ) Not  at  all 


4.  Make  sure  that  categories  differ.  One  example 
of  a problem  would  be  including  both  “somewhat 
satisfied’’  and  “a  little  satisfied’’  in  a scale. 


5.  Maintain  continuity  in  wording. 


A poorly  worded 
rating  scale: 

( ) No  service 
( ) Below  average 
( ) Average 
( ) Fairly  high 
( ) Excellent 
( ) Not  applicable 
(unable  to  answer) 


A scale  with  continuity 
in  wording: 

( ) Far  below  average 
( ) Below  average 
( ) Average 
( ) Above  average 
( )Far  above  average 
( ) Not  applicable 


Another  example  of  mixed-up  categories: 

( ) Excellent 
( ) Good 
( ) Satisfactory 
( ) Poor 
( ) Very  Poor 

What  would  you  suggest  as  an  alternative? 
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Question  Wording 

The  goal  of  effective  question  design  is  to 
construct  questions  that  are  interpreted  and 
understood  in  the  same  way  by  all  respondents. 
Because  results  are  going  to  be  tabulated  and 
answers  compared,  it  is  essential  that 
respondents  be  asked  the  same  question. 

There  are  many  issues  related  to  the  task  of 
writing  questions  that  meet  survey  objectives. 
However,  this  handout  is  limited  to  an 
examination  of  five  basic  problems  associated 
with  writing  survey  questions.  Other  sources 
mentioned  in  the  Bibliography  can  be  consulted 
for  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  and  other 
concerns. 

1.  Questions  are  often  not  clear.  Vagueness  and 
ambiguity  may  be  reasons  why  a question  is 
not  uniformly  understood  by  all  respondents. 
Ideally,  questions  have  to  be  simple,  concrete, 
specific,  and  clear. 

The  following  are  three  examples  of  questions 
that  suffer  from  this  problem.  Alternate 
wordings  are  proposed  as  illustrations  of  how 
a question  can  be  re-worded  so  as  to  be 
clearly  understood. 

Problem;  HOW  WELL-INFORMED  ARE  YOU 
ABOUT  YOUR  CHILD’S  SCHOOL? 

( ) Very  well 
( ) Fairly  well 

( ) Not  very  well 

Solution;  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DO  YOU 

CONSIDER  YOURSELF  INFORMED 
ABOUT  YOUR  CHILD’S  ACADEMIC 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM? 

( ) Sufficiently 
( ) Insufficiently 

If  you  consider  yourself  to  be 
insufficiently  informed,  what 
suggestions  can  you  make  for  us  to  do 
a better  job  of  informing  you? 


Problem;  HOW  WOULD  YOU  RATE  THE  WAY 
THE  SCHOOL  CARES  FOR  AND 
LOOKS  AFTER  YOUR  CHILD? 

( ) Excellent 
( ) Good 
( ) Adequate 
( ) Unsatisfactory 
( ) No  opinion 

Solution;  The  problem  here  is  that  the 

respondent  really  does  not  know  what 
is  being  asked.  A simple  revision  of  the 
question  is  not  the  solution  here. 

Rather,  there  is  a need  to  clarify  the 
objectives  of  the  survey  so  that  specific 
questions  can  be  formulated.  As  well, 
there  are  problems  with  the  rating  scale 
(refer  to  Handout  4-03  Rating  Scales). 

Problem;  HOW  OFTEN  HAS  YOUR  CHILD 

EXPRESSED  A LACK  OF  DESIRE  TO 
GO  TO  SCHOOL? 


Solution;  WITHIN  THE  LAST  THREE  MONTHS, 
ON  HOW  MANY  DIFFERENT  DAYS  (IF 
ANY)  HAS  YOUR  CHILD  EXPRESSED  A 
LACK  OF  DESIRE  TO  GO  TO  SCHOOL? 
( ) None 
( ) 1 or  2 days 
( ) 3 to  5 days 
( ) 6 to  10  days 
( ) More  than  10  days 

Note;  There  may  still  be  a need  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  “expressed  a lack  of  desire  to  go  to  school?’’ 

2.  Questions  often  imply  in  subtle  and  not-so- 
subtle  ways  that  certain  answers  are  more 
desirable  than  others  or  that  certain  answers 
are  expected.  Whether  the  problem  arises 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  the  result  is  the 
same.  Bias  in  question  wording  can  often 
gently  push  a respondent  to  answer  in  a 
particular  way.  Sometimes  the  bias  is  also 
found  in  how  the  categories  of  a particular 
question  are  displayed.  Such  a problem  is 
often  described  as  a leading  question. 

The  following  are  two  examples  of  leading 
questions.  One  is  leading  because  the 
respondent  is  being  drawn  toward  one 
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response  rather  than  another.  The  other 
example  is  leading  because  the  response 
categories  do  not  fairly  represent  a balanced 
set  of  possible  answers.  Alternate  wordings 
are  proposed  as  illustrations  of  how  these 
questions  can  be  re-worded  so  as  to  be 
unbiased  or  non-leading. 

Problem:  ARE  YOU  IN  FAVOR  OF  HAVING  YOUR 
CHILD’S  NOON-HOUR  BREAK 
SHORTENED  FROM  60  MINUTES  TO  30 
MINUTES  SO  THAT  THE  SCHOOL  DAY 
WILL  END  ONE  HALF  HOUR  EARLIER? 

( )Yes 
( )No 

Solution:  ARE  YOU  IN  FAVOR  OF,  OR  OPPOSED 
TO,  HAVING  YOUR  CHILD’S  LUNCH 
BREAK  SHORTENED  FROM  60 
MINUTES  TO  30  MINUTES  SO  THAT 
THE  SCHOOL  DAY  WILL  END  AT  3:00 
P.M.  RATHER  THAN  AT  3:30  P.M.? 

( ) In  favor 
( ) Opposed 

Problem:  HOW  SATISFIED  ARE  YOU  WITH 
YOUR  CHILD’S  ACADEMIC 
PERFORMANCE  IN  SCHOOL? 

( ) Very  satisfied 
( ) Satisfied 
( ) Dissatisfied 

Solution:  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  ARE  YOU 

SATISFIED,  OR  DISSATISFIED,  WITH 
YOUR  CHILD’S  ACADEMIC 
PERFORMANCE  IN  SCHOOL? 

( ) Very  satisfied 
( ) Satisfied 
( ) Dissatisfied 
( ) Very  dissatisfied 

Or:  ARE  YOU  SATISFIED,  OR  DISSATISFIED, 

WITH  YOUR  CHILD’S  ACADEMIC 
PERFORMANCE  IN  SCHOOL? 

( ) Satisfied 
( ) Dissatisfied 

3.  Only  one  question  can  be  answered  at  a time, 
yet  some  questions  contain  more  than  one 
idea.  Those  that  are  too  complex  and  deal 
with  more  than  one  idea  at  a time  are  referred 
to  as  double-barrelled.  The  respondent  may 


become  perplexed  because  the  need  to  give 
an  answer  to  one  part  of  a question  conflicts 
with  the  need  to  give  another  answer  to  a 
different  part  of  the  same  question. 

Problem:  HAVE  YOU  LOST  TIME  FROM  WORK, 
OR  HAS  YOUR  WORK  SUFFERED, 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  YOUR  DRINKING? 

( )Yes 
( )No 

Solution:  HAVE  YOU  LOST  TIME  FROM  WORK 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  YOUR  DRINKING? 

( )Yes 
( )No 

HAS  YOUR  WORK  SUFFERED  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  YOUR  DRINKING? 

( )Yes 
( )No 

Problem:  WHEN  YOU  DISCUSSED  YOUR 

CONCERNS  WITH  THE  PRINCIPAL, 
DID  HE  CLEARLY  UNDERSTAND  THE 
PROBLEM  AND  TAKE  THE 
APPROPRIATE  ACTION? 

( )Yes 
( )No 

Solution:  WHEN  YOU  DISCUSSED  YOUR 

CONCERNS  WITH  THE  PRINCIPAL, 
DID  HE  CLEARLY  UNDERSTAND  THE 
PROBLEM? 

( )Yes 
( )No 

DID  THE  PRINCIPAL  TAKE  ACTION  AS 
A RESULT  OF  YOUR  DISCUSSION? 

( )Yes 
( )No 

IN  YOUR  VIEW,  WAS  THIS  ACTION 
APPROPRIATE  OR  INAPPROPRIATE? 

( ) Appropriate 
( ) Inappropriate 

4.  The  fourth  and  fifth  problems  of  question 
wording  will  be  discussed  as  a package 
because  both  relate  to  the  same  types  of 
question.  When  a respondent  is  presented 
with  a closed-ended  question  and  asked  to 
select  a single  response,  the  set  of 
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categories  must  be  exhaustive  of  all  possible 
answers  and  mutually  exclusive  in  that  none 
of  the  categories  overlap. 

First,  examine  the  problem  of  categories  not 
being  exhaustive.  Below  are  two  examples 
illustrating  this  problem,  followed  by  potential 
solutions. 

Problem:  WHAT  IS  YOUR  RELIGION? 

Buddhist 

Catholic 

Hindu 

Jewish 

Protestant 

Roman  Catholic 

Solution:  WHAT  IS  YOUR  RELIGION? 

Buddhist 

Catholic 

Hindu 

Jewish 

Protestant 

Roman  Catholic 

Other  (please  specify) 

Problem:  HOW  DID  YOU  FIRST  HEAR  ABOUT 
THE  NEW  COURSES  OFFERED  IN 
UKRAINIAN  CULTURE? 

( ) Radio 
( ) Television 
( ) Newspaper 

( ) Brochure  delivered  to  the  home 
( ) From  your  child 

Solution:  HOW  DID  YOU  FIRST  HEAR  ABOUT 
THE  NEW  COURSES  OFFERED  IN 
UKRAINIAN  CULTURE? 

( ) Radio 
( ) Television 
( ) Newspaper 

( ) Brochure  delivered  to  the  home 
( ) From  my  child 
( ) From  my  spouse 
( ) From  a neighbor 
( ) From  a teacher  or  principal  or 
other  school  staff  member 
( ) Other  (please  specify)  


5.  Now  examine  the  problem  of  categories 
overlapping  and  thus  not  being  mutually 
exclusive.  Below  are  two  examples  illustrating 
this  problem,  followed  by  potential  solutions. 

Problem:  WHAT  IS  YOUR  AGE? 

Under  20  years 

20-30  years 

30-40  years 

40-50  years 

50-60  years 

60-70  years 

Over  70  years 

Solution:  WHAT  IS  YOUR  AGE? 

Under  21  years 

21-30  years 

31-40  years 

41-50  years 

51-60  years 

61-70  years 

Over  70  years 

Problem:  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  IS  IT  IMPORTANT, 
OR  UNIMPORTANT,  FOR  YOUR 
CHILD  TO  SPEAK  A SECOND 
LANGUAGE? 

( ) Very  important 
( ) Somewhat  important 
( ) Slightly  important 
( ) Slightly  unimportant 
( ) Somewhat  unimportant 
( ) Very  unimportant 

Solution:  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  IS  IT  IMPORTANT, 
OR  UNIMPORTANT,  FOR  YOUR 
CHILD  TO  SPEAK  A SECOND 
LANGUAGE? 

( ) Very  important 
( ) Important 
( ) Unimportant 
( ) Very  unimportant 

(The  distinction  between  “Slightly 
important”  and  “Somewhat  important” 
was  confusing.) 


Or: 


HOW  DID  YOU  FIRST  HEAR  ABOUT 
THE  NEW  COURSES  OFFERED  IN 
UKRAINIAN  CULTURE? 


HANDOUT  4-05 

Objectives  for  Question  Design 


Case  1 

BACKGROUND 

This  junior  high  school  has  been  in  operation  for 
five  years.  There  are  several  regular  channels  of 
communication  between  the  school  and  parents: 
report  cards;  parent-teacher  conferences; 
monthly  newsletter;  a September  meet-the- 
teacher;  December  concert;  spring  open  house. 
Parents  are  the  only  community  members  with 
whom  the  school  normally  has  contact.  The 
school  would  like  to  increase  its  contact  with 
other  community  members. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  determine  how  well  the  school  is 
communicating  with  the  community 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  determine  which  communication  channels 
community  members  most  rely  on  for 
information  about  the  school 

2.  To  determine  how  satisfied  community 
members  are  with  these  channels 

3.  To  determine  how  communication  channels 
can  be  improved  or  expanded. 

Note:  What  demographic  information  would  be 
useful  when  analysing  the  survey  responses? 

INSTRUCTIONS: 

Develop  at  least  four  survey  questions  based  on 
the  objectives  above. 


Case  2 

BACKGROUND: 

This  elementary  school  is  in  its  first  year  of 
operation  in  a new  suburb  of  a large  city.  During 
fall  parent-teacher  conferences,  some  parents 
remarked  to  teachers  that  they  thought  the 
school  should  have  a lunch  program  for 
students. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  determine  the  extent  of  a need  for  a lunch 
program 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  determine  how  many  students  would  enroll 
in  a lunch  program  on  a full-  or  part-time 
basis,  if  such  a program  were  in  operation 

2.  To  determine  how  much  parents  are  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  such  a program 

3.  To  determine  how  many  parents  would  be 
willing  to  volunteer  to  organize  and  assist  with 
such  a program. 

Note:  What  demographic  information  might  be 
useful  when  analysing  the  survey  responses? 

INSTRUCTIONS: 

Develop  at  least  four  survey  quesJons  based  on 
the  objectives  above. 

Case  3 

BACKGROUND: 

In  a system-wide  survey,  parents  of  students  at 
this  composite  high  school  indicated  that  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  school’s  guidance  and 
counselling  services.  Central  office  administrators 
and  the  school’s  guidance  counsellors  are 
natually  concerned.  The  guidance  department 
offers  counselling  with  regard  to  school  courses 
and  programs,  careers,  and  personal  problems. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  this 
dissatisfaction  is  shared  by  the  students 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  determine  which  guidance  and  counselling 
services  students  are  aware  of 

2.  To  determine  which  services  students  use 
most 

3.  To  determine  how  students  rate  the  various 
services. 

Note:  What  demographic  information  would  be 
useful  when  analysing  the  survey  results? 

INSTRUCTIONS: 

Develop  at  least  four  survey  questions  based  on 
the  objectives  above. 
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Sample  Outlines — Workshop  #5 

THE  PRINCIPAL  IN  ACTION:  Community 
Relations  Within  the  Schooi 


Order  of  Presentation 


Number 

Title 

Length 

1 hour 

2 hours 

3 hours 

Lecture  5-01 

Introduction  to  Internal  Relations 

5 min. 

1 

1 

1 

Lecture  5-02 

The  Principal’s  Community-Relations 
Responsibilities  With  Teaching  Staff 

8 min. 



6 

6 

Lecture  5-03 

Community  Relations  and  Non-Certified  Staff 

5 min. 

— 

8 

8 

Lecture  5-04 

The  Principal’s  Responsibilities  with 

Non-Certified  Staff 

3 min. 



9 

9 

Lecture  5-05 

Training  Staff  in  Community-Relations 
Responsibilities  and  Techniques 

5 min. 



10 

10 

Lecture  5-06 

Introduction  to  the  School  Plant 

5 min. 

— 

11 

11 

Activity  5-01 

Mini  Case  Studies 

25  min. 

4 

2 

2 

Activity  5-02 

Previewing  Activity:  Directed  Viewing  of 
the  Videotape 

5 min. 

2 

3 

3 

Activity  5-03 

Participants  View  the  Videotape 

24  min. 

3 

4 

4 

Activity  5-04 

Building  Community  Relations  with  Teachers 

10  min. 

— 

5 

5 

Activity  5-05 

Building  Community  Relations  with 

Non-Certified  Staff 

25  min. 



7 

7 

Activity  5-06 

Evaluating  the  School  Plant 

Part  A:  Discussion 

10-15  min. 

*12 

Part  B:  A Tour 

50-70  min. 

— 

— 

— 

N.B.  A coffee  break  should  be  added  in  workshops  of  two  hours  or  longer. 

You  may  wish  to  abridge  lectures  that  follow  activities  (in  particular,  Lectures  5-02,  5-03,  and  5-04)  to  avoid 
redundancy.  Discussion  points  suggested  in  activities  are  contained  in  lecture  material. 

*ln  the  case  of  the  3-hour  workshop,  if  Activity  5-06,  Evaluating  the  School  Plant,  Part  B,  A Tour  is  omitted,  you 
may  wish  to  use  the  time  gained  by  doing  more  of  the  case  studies  provided  for  Activity  5-01,  Mini  Case  Studies. 


Number 

Title 

Utilization 

Handout  5-01 

Mini  Case  Studies 

To  be  used  with  Activity  5-01,  Mini  Case  Studies 

Handout  5-02 

A Win  for  Bus  Driver  Charisma 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  5-03,  Community  Relations 
and  Non-Certified  Staff 

Handout  5-03 

Evaluating  the  School  Plant 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  5-06,  Introduction  to  the 
School  Plant,  and  Activity  5-06,  Evaluating  the 

School  Plant 

Transparency  5-01 

The  Principals’  Community-Relations 
Responsibilities  with  Teaching  Staff 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  5-02,  The  Principals’ 
Community-Relations  Responsibilities  with  Teaching 
Staff,  and  Activity  5-04,  Building  Community 

Relations  with  Teachers 

Transparency  5-02 

Training  Methods 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  5-05,  Training  Staff  in 
Community-Relations  Responsibilities  and 

Techniques 

N.B.  Both  Transparencies  5-01  and  5-02  can  be  photocopied  and  used  as  handouts  at  your  discretion. 
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Workshop 

Description 

The  materials  introduce  school  personnel  to  the 
concept  of  internal  relations  and  to  some 
practical  applications  designed  to  improve  the 
climate  within  the  school  and  to  enhance 
external  community  relations.  The  workshop  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  aspiring  and  practising 
administrators,  but  it  is  also  useful  for  increasing 
the  awareness  of  school  staffs  (both  professional 
and  support)  with  regard  to  internal  relations, 
staff  activities  and  responsibilities,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  school  plant. 

The  workshop  has  three  components; 

1.  The  24-minute  videotape  provides  a general 
introduction  to  the  topic  of  internal  relations.  It 
presents  theory,  real-life  examples,  and 
dramatization.  Participants  are  introduced  to: 

• a rationale  for  developing  and  maintaining 
healthy  internal  relations. 

• the  principal’s  responsibilities  in  building  a 
unified  school  team. 

• a rationale  and  some  techniques  for 
maintaining  an  attractive  school  plant. 

2.  Lectures  and  discussions  provide  opportunities 
for  leader  and  participants  to  explore  the 
points  raised  in  the  videotape  and  to  relate 
them  to  participants’  own  experiences,  or  to 
case  studies. 

3.  Exercises  to  evaluate  school  plants  are 
suggested  for  longer  workshops  or  as  follow- 
up activities  to  the  workshop  proper. 


General  Objectives 

Participants  will  understand  the  general  rationale 
and  context  for  healthy  internal  relations. 

Participants  will  understand  the  principal’s 
community-relations  responsibilities  within  the 
school,  with  regard  to: 

a)  the  teaching  staff; 

b)  the  support  staff; 

c)  the  school  plant. 

Participants  will  understand  the  internal  and 
external  community-relations  responsibilities  of 
non-certified  staff  members. 


Notes  to  the 
Leader 

If  the  workshops  are  presented  in  their  original 
sequence.  Workshop  #5  is  automatically  set 
within  the  context  of  a systematic 
school/community-relations  program.  Workshop 
#2  covers  a nine-step  model  for  developing  and 
maintaining  a community-relations  program,  and 
the  nine  steps  of  the  model  are  briefly  recapped 
in  Lecture  5-01,  Introduction  to  Internal 
Relations.  Although  completion  of  Workshop  #2 
is  not  a prerequisite  for  either  attending  or 
presenting  this  workshop,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  become  familiar  with  the  content  of  that 
workshop  by  reviewing  its  lecture  material  and/or 
videotape. 

Participants  who  have  not  attended  Workshop  #2 
are  not  handicapped  when  attending  this 
workshop.  However,  they  should  be  familiar  with 
the  general  rationale  for  systematic 
school/community  relations  that  was  covered  in 
Workshop  #1.  If  participants  are  attending  this 
workshop  without  having  first  attended  Workshop 
#1,  it  is  highly  recommended  that  you  extend  the 
previewing  portion  of  this  workshop  in  order  to 
include  one  or  both  of  the  following  elements 
from  Workshop  #1:  Activity  1-01,  What  are 
Community  Relations?;  Lecture  1-01,  Introduction 
to  Community  Relations;  and  Lecture  1-02, 
Rationale  for  School/Community  Relations. 

These  are  designed  to  increase  participants’ 
awareness  of  what  constitutes  community 
relations  and  why  a school  would  want  or  need 
an  organized  program  of  community  relations. 
(Please  consult  Chapter  1 for  details.) 

For  the  purpose  of  this  workshop,  “internal 
relations’’  and  “community  relations  within  the 
school’’  refer  to  the  relationships  that  exist 
among  school  staff,  i.e.,  the  administrator(s), 
certified  personnel,  and  non-certified  personnel. 

Unlike  the  other  workshops  in  this  series. 
Workshop  #5  does  not  include  a general  post- 
viewing discussion  activity.  Participants  are 
encouraged  to  focus  on  those  aspects  of  internal 
relations  that  most  interest  them.  Therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  you  survey  participants  to 
ascertain  which  topics  interest  them  most.  Such 
a survey  should  be  undertaken  prior  to  the 
workshop  or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  after  the 
videotape-viewing  session.  You  can  then  select 
from  the  activities  those  that  meet  the  identified 
needs  and  the  time  available. 
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In  addition  to  the  activities  outlined  in  this 
chapter,  you  may  wish  to  organize  discussions  of 
various  staff  handbooks  or  school  objectives 
(using  samples  obtained  from  co-operating 
schools  either  by  yourself  or  the  participants). 
Such  discussions  could  focus  on  the  relevance 
of  these  to  the  participants’  own  situations.  Are 
the  samples  applicable  to  their  own  schools? 

How  would  participants  design  handbooks  or 
school  objectives  that  are  suitable  for  their 
school(s)?  Do  such  handbooks  help  to  clarify 
roles  and  expectations?  Should  schools  have 
objectives  that  deal  specifically  with  community 
relations  or  with  two-way  communication  between 
a school  and  its  publics?  (Handbooks  and  school 
objectives  are  covered  in  Lecture  5-02,  The 
Principal’s  Community-Relations  Responsibilities 
with  Teaching  Staff.) 

The  lecture  material  focuses  primarily  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  principal.  For  this  reason, 
the  lectures  are  addressed  directly  to  principals, 
but  they  can  be  used  with  a school  staff  by 
modifying  the  style  very  slightly.  For  instance, 
you  could  change  “Personally  wish  each  teacher 
a pleasant  and  successful  school  year’’  to  ‘The 
principal  can  personally  wish  each  teacher  a 
pleasant  and  successful  school  year’’  (Lecture 
5-02).  Similarly,  “Provide  recognition  for 
teachers. ..For  example’’  could  be  changed  to 
“There  are  a number  of  ways  whereby  a 
principal  can  provide  recognition  for 
teachers. ..For  example’’  (Lecture  5-02). 
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LECTURE  5-01 

Introduction  to  Internal  Relations 


Workshop  #1  emphasized  the  rationale  for  a 
school/community-relations  program.  Workshop 
#2  examined  in  detail  a systematic  nine-step 
model  for  developing  and  maintaining  such  a 
program  at  the  school  level.  To  recapitulate,  the 
nine  steps  are: 

1.  Rationale  Development 

2.  Staff  Preparation 

3.  Needs  Assessment 

4.  Goal  Formulation 

5.  Activity  Selection 

6.  Task  Assignment 

7.  Implementation 

8.  Evaluation 

9.  Goal  Revision. 

Workshop  #2  also  dealt  with  the  development  of 
a community-relations  team,  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  design  a community-relations  program,  to 
supervise  the  program,  and  to  maintain  or  revise  it 
as  necessary.  Workshops  #3  and  #4  concentrated 
on  the  subject  of  needs  assessment. 

In  all  these  workshops,  the  school’s 
“community,”  broadly  defined,  was  broken  down 
into  five  separate  publics,  namely: 

1.  school  board  and  senior  administration 

2.  principal  and  staff  (including  support  staff) 

3 students 

4.  parents 

5.  the  community-at-large. 

Workshop  #5  focuses  on  one  public:  the  school 
staff.  It  examines  how  to  develop  and  maintain 
positive  internal  relations. 

Positive  internal  relations  are  an  important 
component  of  a successful  school/community- 
relations  program.  A pleasant  work  atmosphere, 
positive  inter-staff  relationships,  and  a relatively 
high  degree  of  job  satisfaction  all  contribute  to  a 
healthy  school  climate.  This  is  clearly  reflected  in 
a school’s  public  image. 

A successful  school/community-relations  program 
is  the  result  of  a team  effort.  The  principal  is 
usually  responsible  for  initiating  the  program  and 
he  or  she  is  responsible  for  staff  development 
(step  two  of  the  model:  Staff  Preparation).  The 
school  administrator’s  enthusiasm  and  leadership 
are  the  keys  to  success.  However,  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  program  depends  on  the  support 
of  the  people  within  the  school.  Such  support  is 


based  on  adequate  staff  training,  strong 
leadership,  effective  two-way  communication 
channels,  and  a positive  co-operative  tone  in 
inter-staff  relationships.  Healthy  internal  relations 
are  a matter  of  basic  .human-relations  skills. 

In  some  respects,  internal  and  external 
communications  obligations  and  methods 
are  the  same.  Both  satisfy  a human  need  to 
know,  and  give  participants  opportunities  to 
be  heard,  make  suggestions  and  influence 
decisions.  Both  are  more  successful  when 
designed  to  recognize  and  reward 
achievements.^ 

A positive  school  climate,  plus  adequate  training 
and  suitable  recognition  for  effort,  encourage 
staff  members  to  volunteer  for  activities  within 
the  community-relations  program.  Further,  this 
will  make  staff  members  more  likely  to  convey  a 
positive  impression  of  the  school  to  students, 
community  members,  and  acquaintances.  All  of 
these  factors  serve  to  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  the  total  school/community-relations  program. 

Central  office  can  play  a major  role  in 
community-relations  programs  at  the  school 
level,  particularly  in  developing  policies  and 
providing  resources  to  implement  these  policies. 
Central  staff  may  be  able  to  supply  consultants 
or  training  programs  and  may  have  access  to 
resource  materials  not  readily  available  at  the 
school  level.  Moreover,  central-office  personnel 
who  are  experienced  in  dealing  with  staff 
relations  on  a district  scale  may  be  available  for 
formal  or  informal  consultation.  (The  school 
board,  too,  may  wish  to  designate  community 
relations  as  a district  priority  or  to  develop 
specific  guidelines  for  schools.)  In  developing  a 
community-relations  program  for  the  school, 
whether  at  an  internal  or  an  external  level,  it  is 
important  to  consider  whether  any  additional 
funding  can  be  obtained  from  the  central-office 
administration.  Such  consideration  may  relate  to 
funding  in  general  or  to  funds  allocated  to 
specific  programs,  which  are  either  encouraged 
by  district  policy  or  developed  by  the  school  and 
approved  by  central  administration. 


^ Ellison,  Bonnie,  Internal  Communications,  p.  6.  In  the  Basic 
School  PR  Kit,  Arlington,  Va.;  National  School  Public  Relations 
Association,  1980. 
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Lecture  5-01 


Professional  teachers’  associations  can  also  be 
of  assistance  to  principals  and  to  school  staffs. 
For  example,  in  Alberta,  the  ATA  has  produced  a 
book  of  PR  Tips  for  Principals,  a Pizzaz  Kit  for 
elementary  teachers,  and  other  publications 
designed  to  increase  the  community-relations 
skills  of  its  members.  Local  branches  of  such 
associations  may  be  involved  in  professional 
development  projects,  quality  of  work-life  studies, 
or  community-relations  training  programs.  (For 
more  information  on  resources  and  PR  tips  for 
teachers,  please  refer  to  Workshop  #7.) 
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LECTURE  5-02 

The  Principal’s  Community-Relations 
Responsibilities  With  Teaching  Staff 


The  principal’s  responsibility  to  maintain  healthy 
internal  relations  among  the  professional  staff 
encompasses  many  facets  of  human  relations. 
The  principal  seeks: 

• to  create  a positive  and  productive  working 
atmosphere. 

• to  develop  effective  two-way  channels  of 
communication. 

• to  encourage  professional  attitudes  and 
conduct  by  the  teaching  staff. 

These  goals  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
number  of  methods,  including  establishing 
school  policy,  providing  individualized  instruction, 
and  setting  a good  example  for  staff  members. 
The  principal’s  own  success  as  school  leader 
depends  to  a considerable  degree  on  the 
willingness  of  teachers  to  support  his/her  policies 
and  decisions  and  to  share  some  of  the 
responsibilities  for  developing  and  implementing 
policies  and  programs.  There  are  a number  of 
specific  techniques  that  a principal  can  use  to 
build  a strong,  unified  teacher-administrator 
team.  (Project  Transparency  5-01,  The  Principal’s 
Community-Relations  Responsibilities  with 
Teaching  Staff.) 

OPENING  DAY.  Personally  wish  each  teacher  a 
pleasant  and  successful  school  year.  Right  from 
the  start,  establish  a climate  where  staff 
members  are  comfortable  with  you  and  with  each 
other,  and  where  everyone  feels  important. 
Schedule  activities  in  which  staff  members  can 
get  to  know  one  another  better. 

EMPLOYEE  HANDBOOK.  A handbook  provides 
such  information  as:  names  and  telephone 
numbers  of  school  staff  members  and  central- 
office  staff;  duties  and  responsibilities  of  various 
positions:  building  schedules  and  rules;  school 
policies  and  procedures;  evaluation  criteria; 
information  about  the  community  and  the  school 
district;  etc.  The  handbook  should  indicate  to 
teachers  not  only  “This  is  what  we  expect  of 
you,’’  but  also  “We  care  about  you  and  seek 
your  advice.’’ 

ORIENTATION  FOR  NEW  STAFF.  An  orientation 
program  for  teachers  new  to  the  school  would 
include  introductions  to  staff  members,  a tour  of 


the  school,  and  perhaps  the  assignment  of  a 
“buddy”  to  help  the  newcomer  adjust  to  a new 
working  environment. .Orientation  programs  for 
teachers  new  to  the  district  are  similarly 
designed  to  make  them  feel  welcome  and 
informed. 

SCHOOL  OBJECTIVES.  As  a joint  teacher- 
administration  staff,  establish  objectives  by 
subject  or  grade.  A school  will  function  more 
effectively  if  the  staff  is  working  toward  definite 
goals.  Similarly,  staff  efforts  cannot  be  evaluated 
except  in  relation  to  certain  objectives.  Staff 
members  need  to  know  what  is  expected  of  them 
as  a group  and  as  individuals. 

SOLICITATION  OF  IDEAS.  There  are  countless 
opportunities  for  seeking  teacher  input  with 
regard  to:  school  policies  and  curricula; 
purchases  of  materials  and  priorities  for  same; 
evaluation  techniques  and  planning;  student 
discipline;  community-relations  techniques,  etc. 

INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION.  Employees  need 
to  be  informed  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
activities  of  the  district  and  of  the  school. 
Teachers  should  not  have  to  rely  on  rumors  and 
outside  sources  of  information  (such  as  the 
media);  they  should  have  confidence  in  the 
information  provided  in  regular  staff  bulletins, 
departmental  meetings,  etc. 

ACCESSIBILITY  TO  STAFF.  Whenever  possible, 
visit  some  classrooms,  the  staff  lounge,  and  the 
school  cafeteria  on  a daily  basis.  Talk  informally 
with  teachers  and  listen  carefully  to  their 
comments,  complaints,  and  suggestions. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS.  A pleasant  but 
professional  atmosphere  can  be  created  by 
attention  to  such  matters  as:  reasonable 
workloads;  sensible  timetables;  suitable  furniture; 
equipment  and  supplies;  properly-maintained 
intercoms:  parking  plug-ins;  the  heating  system, 
etc.;  clean  classrooms;  and  a pleasant  staff 
lounge. 

RECOGNITION  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.  Provide 
recognition  for  teachers  internally  at  staff 
meetings,  with  bulletin  board  notices,  and, 
externally,  through  the  media,  in  the  school 
newsletter,  at  school  events.  For  example: 
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• send  “thank-you-grams”  to  staff  members  who 
go  beyond  the  call  of  duty 

• recognize  teachers  and  coaches  when 
announcing  the  success  of  school  teams 
during  morning  announcements 

• advertise  the  success  of  teachers  who  have 
obtained  additional  degrees  or  certificates, 
written  and  published  articles,  won  awards,  or 
accepted  positions  within  community  groups 

• create  a teacher-of-the-week  award. 

CLASSROOM  ENDEAVORS.  Encourage  and 
support  teachers  to  tackle  innovative  classroom 
activities  and  instructional  methods.  Be  ready 
with  reinforcement  for  teachers  who  utilize 
community  members  to  make  curricula  more 
interesting  or  who  invite  parents  into  the 
classroom  as  observers  and  teacher  aides.  Make 
allowance  in  the  school  budget  for  field  trips, 
work-experience  opportunities,  and  other  methods 
of  taking  the  school  out  into  the  community. 

SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS.  Provide  an  orientation 
for  substitute  teachers — and  student  teachers — 
and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  part  of  the 
“school  family”,  albeit  for  a short  time.  Invite 
student  teachers  and  regular  substitute  teachers  to 
staff  meetings  and  social  functions.  (Some  schools 
take  a photograph  of  a “sub”,  put  it  up  in  the  coffee 
room  with  a welcome  message,  and  present  it, 
with  a thank-you  note,  when  he  or  she  leaves.) 

COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT.  You  can 
encourage  teachers  to  become  involved  in  the 
school’s  community  both  by  your  personal 
example  and  by  policy  statement. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES. 
Encourage  teachers  to  become  members  of  spec- 
ialist councils  and  to  participate  in  PD  activities. 

ROLE  EXCHANGE.  When  teachers,  department 
heads,  and  administrators  switch  duties  for  a 
day,  a class  or  a meeting,  they  gain  insights  into 
each  other’s  roles.  A more  co-operative 
atmosphere  ensues. 

FACULTY  MEETINGS.  Staff  meetings  are  an 
opportunity  for  leadership  training;  for  example, 
chairmanship  can  be  alternated  from  month  to 
month.  Time  could  be  allocated  at  every  meeting 
for  staff  suggestions  with  regard  to  school  climate 
and  public  relations.  Informal,  post-meeting 


discussions  are  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to 
share  concerns,  teaching  strategies,  etc.^ 

LUNCHEONS.  Occasionally  invite  a specific 
teacher  or  group  of  teachers  for  an  informal 
lunch  meeting.  Casual  conversations  are 
opportunities  simply  to  show  interest  in  teachers’ 
welfare  and  to  listen  to  those  who  may  be 
reluctant  to  speak  up  in  staff  meetings. 

SPECIAL  OCCASIONS.  Remember  special 
occasions  with  a card,  a flower,  or  a simple 
congratulatory  comment  (whatever  is 
appropriate).  For  example:  birthday;  birth  of  a 
child;  illness;  award  or  professional  achievement. 

REGULAR  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES.  Initiate  the 
formation  of  a social  committee  whose  job  it  is  to 
organize  regular  social  activities  where  teachers 
can  get  to  know  each  other.  For  example: 
sporting  events;  pot  lucks;  Christmas  and  end-of- 
year  parties.  Where  school  staffs  are  small, 
neighboring  schools  could  get  together  regularly 
for  team  sports  or  tournaments. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  RESOURCES 
AND  DISCUSSION.  The  staff  room  is  a good  location 
for  professional  magazines  and  professional 
development  bulletins  and  handbooks.  Do  not 
overlook  locally-  or  internally-produced  bulletins 
of  teaching  tips,  public-relations  suggestions,  or 
notices  of  PD  activities.  Encourage  teachers  to 
exchange  ideas  and  try  new  approaches. 

EXIT  INTERVIEWS.  These  interviews  are  useful 
because  employees  will  often  be  candid  in  their 
evaluation  of  a school  and  its  practices  when 
terminating  their  employment. 

SURVEYS.  Teachers  can  be  polled  at  year-end 
with  regard  to  school  programs,  administrator 
effectiveness,  school  facilities,  communication 
methods,  and  school  climate. 

POSITIVE,  FRIENDLY  ATTITUDE.  In  summary, 
always  be  open,  positive,  and  friendly  with 
teachers.  Healthy  internal  relations  are  not  so 
much  a matter  of  what  a principal  says,  but  more 
a matter  of  the  principal’s  attitude  and  behavior. 

A positive  attitude  is  contagious. 

^ For  suggestions  for  more  effective  staff  meetings,  see:  Eva 
Schindler-Rainman,  Ronald  Lippitt,  and  Jack  Cole,  Taking  Your 
Meetings  Out  of  the  Doldrums.  La  Jolla,  Calif.;  University 
Associates,  1977.  Also,  David  S.  Carr  and  Clifford  Chaffee. 
Readings  for  the  Principal  in  School-Community  Relations. 
Danville,  III.:  Interstate,  for  the  Illinois  Principals’  Association, 

1975,  pp.  85-88. 
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LECTURE  5-03 

Community  Relations  and 
Non-Certified  Staff 


One  of  the  major  aspects  of  maintaining  good 
internal  public  relations  is  to  recognize  the 
important  roles  played  by  non-certified  personnel: 
clerks,  typists,  secretaries,  custodians,  bus 
drivers,  cooks,  cafeteria  helpers,  library  aides, 
and  various  other  paraprofessionals.  The  majority 
of  non-certified  personnel  are  usually  members 
of  the  local  community.  Their  friends  and 
acquaintances  naturally  look  to  them  for  inside 
information  about  the  school.  “What  is  the 
principal  really  like?’’  “Is  the  discipline  problem 
as  bad  as  we’ve  heard?’’  “Is  such-and-such  a 
teacher  really  any  good?’’  “Is  the  school  wasting 
money?’’  As  non-certified  personnel,  their 
“credibility,  real  or  imagined,  is  established. ..by 
virtue  of  their  place  of  employment’’^  and  they 
can  definitely  influence  community  opinion  about 
the  school. 

It  is  essential  to  establish  co-operative  work 
relationships  between  certified  and  non-certified 
staff  members  in  order  to  maintain  harmonious 
internal  relations.  This  requires  (1)  clear  job 
definitions,  (2)  common  objectives  with  regard  to 
school  climate  and  school  image,  and  (3) 
recognition  of  the  important  and  influential  role  of 
every  staff  member,  whether  professional  or 
support  staff.  Secretaries,  custodians,  bus 
drivers,  and  other  support  personnel  have  needs 
in  common  with  certified  employees.  They  want 
to  feel  involved  in  the  school  family.  They  want 
recognition  for  the  roles  that  they  perform.  They 
want  opportunities  to  provide  input  into  the  life  of 
the  school  from  their  own  vantage  point. 

OFFICE  WORKERS 

For  any  visitor  or  telephone  caller,  office  workers 
are  front-line  representatives.  Their  efficiency, 
friendliness,  and  willingness  to  be  of  assistance 
create  that  all-important  first  impression  of  the 
school.  Office  workers  are  such  key  members  of 
the  school’s  community-relations  team  that  the 
principal  may  wish  to  offer  special  workshops  to 
train  them  in  telephone  courtesy,  reception,  and 
complaint  handling.  Two  tips  for  handling 
telephone  calls: 

1.  Whe  I a caller  asks,  “Is  James  Baker  in?’’, 
reply  to  that  question  first,  before  asking  who 
is  calling.  You  don’t  want  it  to  appear  as  if 


whether  he  is  “in’’  or  “out’’  depends  on  who 
is  calling.^ 

2.  Try  to  avoid  putting  people  on  hold  for  very 
long.  If  a call  must  be  put  on  hold,  be  sure  to 
check  back  with  the  caller  periodically.^ 

CUSTODIANS 

Custodians  and  maintenance  workers  have  dual 
community-relations  responsibilities.  First,  they 
have  a duty  to  the  physical  facility.  They  must 
meet  adequate  housekeeping  standards,  keep 
the  building  fully  functional,  and  maintain  the 
appearance  of  the  school  grounds  and  the 
building  exterior.  Second,  they  should  be  helpful 
and  friendly  to  members  of  the  school’s  publics, 
i.e.,  students,  staff  members,  volunteers,  and 
visitors.  Custodians  and  maintenance  workers 
should  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  school 
and  its  personnel  in  order  to  give  visitors  proper 
directions  and  refer  them  to  the  person  most 
likely  to  be  helpful.  During  evening  events,  the 
custodians  on  duty  should  be  aware  of  their  own 
appearance  and  that  of  the  areas  to  be  used  by 
visitors.  During  evening  classes,  custodians  may 
be  the  only  members  of  the  regular  school  staff 
to  come  in  contact  with  visitors. 

CAFETERIA  WORKERS 

Most  of  the  cafeteria  workers’  community- 
relations  responsibilities  lie  within  the  school 
itself  when  they  come  into  contact  with  students, 
other  employees,  volunteers,  and  visitors. 
Besides  their  day-to-day  contacts,  they  may  also 
be  called  upon  to  serve  at  special  events.  A 
clean  and  tidy  personal  appearance,  efficient 
service,  and  a courteous  manner  are  all 
important  attributes. 

BUS  DRIVERS 

Bus  drivers  employed  by  the  school  system  take 
the  school’s  community-relations  program  out 
onto  the  streets  and  highways.  It  goes  without 

^ David  S.  Carr  and  Clifford  Chaffee,  Readings  for  the  Principal  in 
School-Community  Relations.  Danville,  III.:  Interstate,  for  the 
Illinois  Principals  Association,  1975,  p.  83 
^ Adapted  from  Kate  Kelly,  The  Publicity  Manual,  2nd  ed.  New 
York:  Visibility  Enterprises,  1980,  p.  149. 

^ ibid,  p.  150. 
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saying  that  they  should  be  courteous,  safe 
drivers.  When  they  meet  parents,  they  should  be 
friendly  and  answer  questions  as  best  they  can, 
avoid  arguments,  and  be  sensitive  to  parents’ 
concern  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  their 
children.  Drivers  are  the  first  and  last  school- 
system  employees  to  have  contact  with  students 
each  school  day  and  they  can  make  a strong 
impression  on  students,  as  witnessed  by 
incidents  such  as  that  recounted  in  Handout 
5-02,  A Win  for  Bus  Driver  Charisma. 

Periodically,  drivers  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  attend  in-service  workshops  highlighting  their 
community-relations  responsibilities  as  members 
of  the  school  district  staff. 


Distribute  Handout  5-02,  A Win  for  Bus  Driver 
Charisma,  and  chair  a brief  discussion  on  its 
questions. 
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The  Principal’s  Responsibilities  With 
Non-Certified  Staff 


The  principal  is  responsible  for  making  non- 
certified  staff  members  feel  that  they  are  part  of 
the  “school  family’’  and  that  they  have  important 
roles  to  play  in  maintaining  a positive  climate 
and  image  for  the  school.  There  are  several 
methods  whereby  a principal  can  achieve  these 
goals: 

1 . Provide  these  people  with  an  awareness  of 
their  roles  in  public  relations.  Help  them  to 
understand  the  potential  positive  contributions 
that  they  can  make  when  they  come  into 
contact  with  the  public. 

2.  Include  non-certified  staff  In  opening-day 
activities.  Introduce  them  and  explain  their 
role  to  teachers.  Allocate  some  time  (over 
refreshments  perhaps)  for  certified  and  non- 
certified  staff  members  to  get  to  know  each 
other. 

3.  Staff  meetings  can  be  structured  so  as  to 
encourage  support  personnel  to  attend  and  to 
participate.  Support  staff  will  be  interested  in 
general  discussions  and  in  issues  that  involve 
them.  Instructional  and  other  professional 
matters  can  be  covered  in  teacher-only 
sessions.  Mixed  staff  meetings  serve  to 
improve  the  relationship  between  certified  and 
non-certified  staffs.  A knowledge  of  each 
other’s  responsibilities  and  problems  can  help 
to  prevent  friction  and  misunderstandings  and 
to  ensure  mutual  co-operation. 

4.  Include  support  staff  on  committees  along  with 
teachers  and  administrators.  For  example: 

• grounds  beautification  committee 

• special-events  committee 

• equipment  selection  and  purchase 
committee 

• community-liaison  committee. 

5.  Offer  respect  and  recognition  to  these  staff 
members.  Relationships  between  principal  and 
support  staff  should  be  characterized  by 
feelings  of  mutual  respect.  Custodial  and 
clerical  staff  may  contribute  to,  or  be  featured 
in,  articles  in  the  school  newsletter  and  the 
community  newspaper.  Support  staff  can  also 


be  recognized  with  service  awards  such  as  the 
“Golden  Broom  Award’’  for  janitors  instituted 
in  a Winnipeg  school. 

6.  When  possible,  provide  time  off  so  that 
custodial  and  office  personnel  accompany 
pupils  and  teachers  on  educational  field  trips. 
Besides  helping  to  supervise  pupils, 
employees  get  to  know  teachers,  students, 
and  educational  programs  better. 

7.  Meet  periodically  and  formally  with  support 
staff.  Provide  opportunities  for  them  to  share 
their  ideas  about  public  relations. 

8.  Include  support  staff  in  such  school  activities 
as  staff  sporting  events,  end-of-year  party,  etc. 
Provide  them  with  passes  to  student  activities, 
tournaments,  etc. 
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Training  Staff  in  Community-Relations 
Responsibilities  and  Techniques 


The  principal  has  the  two-fold  responsibility  of 
making  staff  members  aware  of  their  community- 
relations  responsibilities  and  of  ensuring  that 
staff  members  have  the  relevant  skills  to  fulfill 
those  responsibilities.  “Provision  for  in-service 
training  is  a part  of  a good  community  relations 
program...  . The  nature  of  the  training  will  be 
determined  by  the  experiences  of  the  staff  and 
the  demands  of  the  local  program.’’®  There  are  a 
number  of  methods  whereby  a principal  can  train 
staff  in  community-relations  techniques.  (Project 
Transparency  5-02,  Training  Methods.) 

FACULTY  MEETINGS.  A certain  portion  of  each 
regularly-scheduled  staff  meeting  can  be 
allocated  to  in-service  training  in  community 
relations. 

SPECIAL  MEETINGS.  Meetings  devoted  solely  to 
community  relations  can  be  organized  when 
matters  requiring  immediate  attention  are 
identified. 

PRE-SCHOOL  CONFERENCES.  These  training 
sessions  are  an  ideal  opportunity  for  staff 
members  to  concentrate,  without  distractions,  on 
increasing  their  community-relations  awareness 
and  developing  the  relevant  skills.  Consultants 
may  be  an  asset  at  these  meetings,  or  principals 
may  prefer  to  provide  the  leadership  themselves. 

WORKSHOPS  AND  CLINICS.  A workshop 
provides  another  opportunity  for  a consultant  or 
resource  person  to  lead  staff  members  in  the 
analysis  and  planning  of  community  relations.  A 
clinic  is  a short  training  program  for  personnel  in 
specialized  fields  of  service,  for  example,  school 
secretaries  or  other  staff  involved  in  producing 
newsletters. 

STUDY  GROUPS.  These  are  groups  who  meet 
with  an  experienced  leader  or  resource  person  to 
exchange  information  and  to  analyse  certain 
problems  or  topics  of  interest.  Sample  topics: 
teacher-student  relations;  working  with  parent 
volunteers;  and  working  with  community  power 
structures. 

® Kindred,  Leslie  W.;  Begin,  Don;  and  Gallagher,  Donald  R.  The 
School  and  Community  Relations.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall.  1976,  pp.  337-338.  For  additional  information  on 
training  methods,  also  refer  to  pp.  338-340  of  this  book. 


IN-SERVICE  COURSES.  These  are  formal 
courses  that  are  taught  by  an  experienced 
instructor  and  usually  arranged  by  staff- 
development  personnel  within  a school  system. 
They  may  be  general  or  eclectic  in  nature  or 
focus  on  particular  topics  or  skills,  such  as 
writing  newsletters  or  conducting  opinion  polls. 

EXHIBITS  AND  BULLETIN  BOARDS.  These  are 
an  excellent  way  of  disseminating  general 
information  and  keeping  staff  members  up-to- 
date  on  news  and  resources  and  on  changes  in 
the  community-relations  program. 

CASE  STUDIES.  Case  studies  are  a popular  and 
effective  means  of  analysing  community-relations 
problems  and  developing  strategies  for  solving  or 
avoiding  such  problems. 

FILMS  AND  SLIDES.  Many  school  systems  and 
educational  organizations  have  produced  audio- 
visual materials  about  community  relations.  They 
can  be  effective  communication  devices. 

EXTERNAL  PUBLICATIONS.  Staff  members 
should  be  aware  of  resource  material  published 
outside  of  the  school  system  by,  for  example,  the 
Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  the  National 
School  Public  Relations  Association  in  the  U.S., 
other  educational  organizations,  and  publishing 
houses. 

INTERNAL  PUBLICATIONS.  School  systems  may 
publish  policy  statements  on  community  relations 
and  other  topics.  They  will  also  publish  annual 
reports  and  other  information  with  which 
professional  staff  members  should  be  familiar 
and  which  the  principal  may  wish  to  discuss  with 
support  staff. 

EVALUATION.  Periodic  evaluations  and  self- 
administered  checklists  and  rating  scales  are 
useful  when  training  staff. 

HANDBOOK.  A staff  handbook  sets  out  the 
school’s  philosophy,  school  and  board  policies 
regarding  community  relations  and  other  matters, 
staff  members’  responsibilities  with  regard  to 
community  relations,  and  suggestions  for 
implementing  such  community-relations  activities 
as  parent-teacher  conferences  and  home  visits. 
Many  handbooks  are  a joint  production  of  the 
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administrator(s)  and  the  staff.  The  handbook 
should  be  revised  periodically  to  ensure  that  it  is 
relevant  to  current  school-community  needs  and 
goals  and  to  the  staff’s  professional  goals. 

INTER-VISITATION.  Teachers  can  benefit  from 
visiting  other  classrooms,  either  within  their  own 
school  or  in  another  school.  Novice  teachers  find 
it  valuable  to  observe  and  talk  with  experienced 
or  “master”  teachers.  Inter-visitations  for  support 
staff  are  also  sometimes  feasible  and  often 
rewarding. 

STAFF  EXCHANGE.  Short-term  staff  exchanges 
are  also  valuable  experiences  for  all  concerned. 

INDIVIDUAL  COACHING  AND  DISCUSSION. 
One-on-one  coaching  and  dialogue  are  excellent, 
albeit  time-consuming,  techniques  for  training 
staff  and  for  discussing  specific  issues.  These 
techniques  are  effective  follow-ups  to  general 
discussion  at  staff  meetings  and  to  observation 
of  staff  members  on  the  job. 


First  impressions  are  important  whether  one  is 
appraising  a person,  an  organization,  or  a school. 

Imagine,  for  example,'  visiting  an  insurance 
adjuster  to  discuss  a claim.  Certain  assumptions 
are  inevitably  made  according  to  the  way  that 
he/she  dresses  and  speaks,  whether  or  not  the 
office  is  cluttered,  and  what  kind  of  artwork  is  on 
the  walls.  Even  before  meeting,  there  are 
impressions  of  his/her  business  based  on 
observation  of  the  exterior  appearance  and 
location  of  the  office  and  the  reception  area.  The 
visitor’s  attitude  will  also  have  been  influenced 
not  only  by  the  receptionist,  but  also  by  such 
factors  as  whether  there  was  a parking  space 
nearby  and  whether,  once  in  the  building,  it  was 
easy  to  find  the  right  office. 

If  the  example  of  an  insurance  adjuster  is 
changed  to  a principal  in  a school,  first 
impressions  are  still  based,  to  a large  extent,  on 
appearance.  Unfortunately,  too  many  principals 
assign  “appearance  of  the  school  plant”  a low 
priority  when  planning  or  assessing  a school/ 
community-relations  program.  Moreover,  budgets 
for  plant  maintenance  and  improvements  are 
usually  the  first  items  to  be  affected  during 
periods  of  financial  restraint.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  a school  is  not  ultimately  judged  by 
the  quality  of  its  programs  and  by  the  abilities 
and  dedication  of  its  staff,  as  perceived  by  the 
school’s  publics.  But  the  appearance  of  the 
building  does  make  a strong  impression  on 
visitors  and  newcomers.  Further,  the  appearance 
of  the  school’s  interior  also  has  a long-term 
influence  on  staff  and  students.  The  working 
atmosphere  is  determined  partly  by  cues  from 
the  physical  environment. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  special  interest 
to  the  school’s  immediate  neighbors  and  to  those 
people  for  whom  direct  involvement  in  the  school 
is  limited  or  non-existent.  This  last  group 
includes  most  senior  citizens  and  other  people 
without  children  in  school,  plus  realtors  and 
prospective  community  members. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  any 
signs  on  school  property.  The  name  of  the 
institution  should  be  prominently  displayed  so 
that  the  building  can  be  easily  identified  from  the 
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street.  Staff,  student,  and  visitor  parking  areas 
should  be  clearly  marked.  Notices  at  school 
entrances— all  entrances— should  provide 
adequate  information  for  visitors  and  convey  a 
sense  of  welcome.  The  visitor  who  is  greeted  by 
such  notices  as  “All  Visitors  Report  to  the 
Office’’  and  “Please  Remove  Overshoes’’  may 
feel  unwelcome  and,  for  that  matter,  become  lost 
in  the  maze  of  hallways  while  looking  for  the 
general  office.  However,  one  who  is  greeted  by  a 
sign  saying  “Welcome  to  Smallville  School!’’, 
with  clear  directions  to  the  office,  is  off  to  a good 
start. 

The  appearance  of  the  school  plant  is  a 
community-relations  concern  with  the  potential  to 
involve  all  of  the  school’s  publics.  Professional 
staff  can  make  a point  of  keeping  classrooms 
well-organized  and  cheerful.  Custodians  who 
maintain  proper  housekeeping  standards  are 
contributing  to  a clean,  sanitary,  and  attractive 
building.  Students  in  art  and  horticultural  classes 
can  play  a role  in  beautifying  their  environment. 
(Students  may  also  have  suggestions  for 
preventing/reducing  vandalism.)  Parents  may  be 
willing  to  devote  time  as  fund  raisers,  craftsmen, 
or  laborers.  Projects  might  include  expanding  a 
playground  or  furnishing  a student  lounge. 
Parents,  students,  and  staff  can  work  together  to 
plant  trees  and  shrubs.  Central-office  personnel 
become  involved  when  major  improvements  are 
necessary.  Often  additional  funds  or  approval  for 
building  modifications  are  required.  And 
completion  ceremonies  for  any  improvements  to 
the  school  building  and  grounds  are  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  invite  a central-office  supervisor, 
the  local  press,  and  the  whole  community. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  for  a school 
administrator  to  evaluate  the  appearance  of  the 
plant.  One  is  to  ask  visitors  and  newcomers  to 
describe  their  first  impressions.  Another  is  to  poll 
the  school’s  publics  for  comments  and 
suggestions.  Or  the  administrator,  together  with 
staff  (and  perhaps  some  parents),  could  tour  the 
building  and  grounds,  trying  to  view  them  as  if 
for  the  first  time.  (See  Handout  5-03,  Evaluating 
the  School  Plant,  for  some  suggestions  for 
evaluating  appearance.) 


Several  reasons  have  been  given  for  beautifying 
the  external  and  internal  school  plant.  The  next 
step  is  to  examine  criteria  for  evaluating  the 
school’s  appearance,  with  the  aim  of  suggesting 
improvements  where  possible— and  practical. 


Proceed  to  Activity  5-06,  Evaluating  the  School 
Plant,  and  Handout  5-03,  Evaluating  the  School 
Plant. 
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ACTIVITY  5-01 
Mini  Case  Studies 

Goal: 

Participants  will  become  aware  of  the  importance 
of  strong  and  positive  internal  relations.  They  will 
also  become  more  aware  of  the  principal’s 
community-relations  responsibilities  within  the 
school. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

You  should  be  familiar  with  Handout  5-01,  Mini 
Case  Studies,  and  should  be  prepared  to  offer 
possible  solutions  to  the  problems  posed  in  the 
case  studies. 

Photocopy  the  case  studies  that  you  wish 
participants  to  discuss. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  five  persons 

Time: 

Approx.  15-20  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups,  each  of 
which  appoints  a recorder  and  a chairperson. 

2.  Give  each  group  copies  of  a case  study,  one 
per  member.  Different  groups  receive  different 
case  studies.  The  total  number  of  case  studies 
to  be  discussed  is  left  to  your  discretion. 

3.  Each  group  is  allotted  five  to  ten  minutes  to 
identify  the  problem  posed  in  the  case  study 
and  to  plan  a solution. 

4.  Reconvene  the  participants.  Each  recorder 
reads  the  case  study,  identifies  and  discusses 
the  problem,  and  reports  the  solution  or 
further  action  planned  by  the  group.  (If  more 
than  one  group  addresses  the  same  case 
study,  there  is  no  rereading  of  the  study  or 
reiteration  of  points  already  covered.) 

5.  You  will  probably  want  to  comment  on  groups’ 
strategies  and  draw  attention  to  certain 
aspects  of  situations  that  may  have  been 
overlooked.  Reporting  and  discussion:  10-15 
minutes. 


ACTIVITY  5-02 

Previewing  Activity: 
Directed  Viewing 
of  the  Videotape 

Procedure: 

Ask  participants  to  keep  the  following  questions 

in  mind  when  viewing  the  videotape  (and  feel 

free  to  add  any  questions  of  your  own): 

1.  Why  does  a school  need  strong  and  positive 
internal  relations? 

2.  How  are  internal  relations  part  of  a systematic 
approach  to  community  relations? 

3.  How  can  a principal  foster  healthy  internal 
relations? 

4.  How  can  a principal  increase  the  community- 
relations  awareness  and  skills  of  staff 
members? 

5.  How  is  the  physical  appearance  of  the  school 
plant  part  of  a comprehensive  approach  to 
community  relaiions? 
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Participants  View 
the  Videotape 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Preview  the  tape  at  least  once. 

N.B.  Participants  should  not  take  notes  during 
the  viewing.  The  activities  that  follow  provide 
adequate  opportunities  to  explore  the  topic  and 
to  make  notes.  Participants  should  be  offered  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  videotape  at  a later 
date,  if  they  so  wish.  In  addition,  you  may  wish 
to  photocopy  and  distribute  the  lectures  for 
participants  to  review  later. 

Procedure: 

Screen  entire  videotape 

Time: 

Approx.  24  minutes 

Contents: 

The  videotape  introduces  participants  to: 

• a rationale  for  developing  and  maintaining 
healthy  internal  relations. 

• the  principal’s  responsibilities  in  building  a 
unified  school  team. 

• the  principal’s  responsibilities  in  training  staff 
members  and  encouraging  their  development. 

• a rationale  and  some  techniques  for 
maintaining  an  attractive  school  plant. 

N.B.  The  activities  that  follow  constitute 
structured  post-viewing  discussions.  In  order  to 
avoid  redundancy  and  allow  participants  to  focus 
on  the  topic(s)  of  most  interest  to  them,  this 
workshop  does  not  include  a general  post- 
viewing discussion.  It  is  recommended  that  you 
survey  the  participants  (either  prior  to  the 
workshop  or  after  the  videotape-viewing  session) 
to  ascertain  which  aspect(s)  of  internal  relations 
are  of  most  interest  to  them.  You  can  than  select 
activities  appropriate  to  participants’  needs  and 
the  time  available. 


ACTIVITY  5-04 

Building  Community 
Reiations  with 
Teachers 

Goal: 

Participants  will  identify  and  discuss  a variety  of 
techniques  that  a principal  can  use  to: 

• build  a strong,  unified,  teacher-administrator 
team. 

• develop  and  maintain  healthy  internal  relations 
and  a positive  working  atmosphere  for 
teachers. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Prepare  Transparency  Master  5-01,  The 
Principal’s  Community-Relations  Responsibilities 
with  Teaching  Staff. 

N.B.  This  activity  is  combined  with  Lecture  5-02, 
The  Principal’s  Community-Relations 
Responsibilities  with  Teaching  Staff. 

Materials: 

Overhead  projector.  Pen  and  acetate  sheet  for 
projector.  Pre-prepared  transparency  as  already 
noted.  Paper  and  pencils  for  participants. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  five  persons  (or 
adaptation  to  individual  work) 

Time: 

Approx.  10-25  minutes  (depending  on  number  of 
steps  performed),  plus  lecture 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups,  each  of 
which  appoints  a chairperson  and  a recorder. 

2.  Remind  participants  that  the  videotape 
identified  certain  techniques  that  a principal 
can  use  to  develop  healthy,  internal  relations 
and  a positive  school  climate.  These  included: 

• orienting  new  staff  members. 

• conducting  exit  interviews  with  staff. 

• being  visible  and  accessible  to  staff. 

• recognizing  the  accomplishments  of  staff. 
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3.  Give  each  group  5 minutes  to  develop  a list  of 
other  techniques  that  a principal  would  find 
useful  for  developing  healthy,  internal  relations 
and  a positive  school  climate.  They  should 
brainstorm  to  identify  techniques  or 
opportunities  for  a principal  to: 

a)  build  a strong,  unified,  teacher-administrator 
team. 

b)  develop  and  maintain  healthy,  internal 
relations  and  a positive  working  atmosphere 
for  teachers. 

4.  Reconvene  the  participants  and  ask  each 
recorder  to  report  the  techniques  identified  by 
his/her  group.  No  group  should  repeat  points 
already  presented  by  another. 

5.  As  the  groups  report,  note  each  new 
technique  on  the  overhead  projector.  Allow  3-5 
minutes  to  synthesize  a list. 

6.  Remove  the  synthesized  list  and  project  the 
master  list,  Transparency  5-01,  The  Principal’s 
Community-Relations  Responsibilities  with 
Teaching  Staff. 

7.  Compare  the  two  lists.  What  items  from  the 
transparency  were  missed  earlier  by 
participants?  Ask  them  which  techniques  work 
best  in  their  school  or  school  system.  Allow 
5-15  minutes  for  discussion. 

8.  Procede  to  Lecture  5-02,  The  Principal’s 
Community-Relations  Responsibilities  with 
Teaching  Staff. 


ACTIVITY  5-05 

Building  Community 
Reiations  with 
Non-Certified  Staff 

Goals: 

Participants  will  be  able  to  explain  the 
importance  of  establishing  a positive  working 
relationship  with  non-certified  staff. 

Participants  will  appreciate  why  each  of  the 
following  positions  are  integral  to  building  a 
sound  public-relations  program: 
office  workers 
custodians 
bus  drivers 
cafeteria  workers. 

Participants  will  learn  several  methods  of  making 
non-certified  staff  feel  that  they  are  part  of  the 
“school  family.’’ 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Be  familiar  with  Lecture  5-03,  Community 
Relations  and  Non-Certified  Staff,  and  Lecture 
5-04,  The  Principal’s  Responsibilities  with  Non- 
Certified  Staff. 

N.B.  This  activity  is  combined  with  the  two 
lectures  noted  above. 

Materials: 

Paper  and  pencils  for  participants 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  five  persons 

Time: 

Approx.  25-40  minutes,  plus  lectures 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups,  each  of 
which  appoints  a chairperson  and  a recorder. 

2.  Each  group  is  given  10-15  minutes  to  answer 
the  following  questions,  which  you  may  want 
to  write  on  the  chalkboard. 

a)  Why  is  it  important  that  the  principal 

establish  a positive  working  relationship  with 
non-certified  staff? 
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b)  Why  is  each  of  the  following  positions 
integral  to  building  a sound  public-relations 
program? 

office  workers 
custodians 
bus  drivers 
cafeteria  workers 

3.  Reconvene  the  large  group.  The  recorders 
report  on  the  conclusions  reached  by  their 
group.  No  group  should  repeat  points  already 
presented  by  another.  Presentation  and 
discussion:  10-15  minutes. 

4.  You  should  supplement  the  presentations  with 
material  from  Lecture  5-03,  Community 
Relations  and  Non-Certified  Staff. 

5.  Large-group  discussion.  Ask  the  participants 
these  questions: 

a)  How  can  a principal  make  non-certified  staff 
members  feel  that  they  are  part  of  the 
“school  family”? 

b)  How  can  a principal  make  support  staff  feel 
that  they  are  important  members  of  the 
school  team? 

Discussion:  5-10  minutes. 

6.  Supplement  discussion  with  material  from 
Lecture  5-04,  The  Principal’s  Responsibilities 
with  Non-Certified  Staff. 


ACTIVITY  5-06 

Evaluating  the 
School  Plant 

Goals: 

PART  A 

1.  Participants  will  become  more  aware  of  the 
impression  or  messages  conveyed  by  the 
appearance  of  a school. 

PART  B 

2.  Participants  will  analyse  the  appearance  of  the 
school  building  and  grounds  with  the  objective 
of: 

• evaluating  the  impressions  or  messages 
conveyed  to  the  school’s  publics. 

• suggesting  improvements  where  possible. 

N.B.  This  activity  follows  Lecture  5-06, 

Evaluating  the  School  Plant. 

Leader’s  preparation 
for  PART  A: 

Photocopy  Handout  5-03,  Evaluating  the  School 
Plant,  for  each  participant.  You  should  be  familiar 
with  the  Handout  and  be  prepared  to  comment 
or  elaborate  on  some  of  the  points  raised  in  it. 

Group  size: 

Large  group 

PART  Ai  Discussion 
Time: 

Approx.  10-15  minutes  (or  longer,  at  your 
discretion) 

Procedure: 

1.  Ask  participants  what  sorts  of  things  they 
notice  about  a school  physically  and  how  this 
influences  their  impression  of  a school.  They 
should  not  limit  their  comments  to  details  of 
their  present  school,  but  recall  others  that  they 
have  visited  or  attended  or  worked  in. 

2.  You  will  probably  want  to  guide  the  discussion 
through  the  various  topics  outlined  in  Handout 
5-03,  i.e.,  school  grounds,  exterior  appearance 
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of  the  building,  halls  and  interior  entrances, 
etc.  You  may  also  wish  to  list  participants’ 
points  on  a chalkboard  or  overhead  projector. 

3.  At  least  3 or  4 minutes  before  the  scheduled 
end  of  the  activity,  distribute  Handout  5-03, 
Evaluating  the  School  Plant,  so  that 
participants  can  discuss  any  points  that  they 
have  missed,  or  any  additional  points  not 
mentioned  in  the  Handout. 

PART  B:  A Tour 

N.B.  Where  participants  are  a group  of 
principals,  it  may  be  possible  to  adapt  this  part 
of  the  activity  so  that  they  provide  an 
assessment  of,  or  comments  on,  each  other’s 
schools.  For  example,  neighboring  principals 
could  pair  up  and  briefly  evaluate  each  other’s 
schools. 

Where  participants  are  students,  try  this  part  of 
the  activity  so  that  they  go  out  to  a school  or 
schools.  They  would  go  into  co-operating 
schools,  make  observations,  and  briefly  evaluate 
or  discuss  their  impressions.  Or  a student  may 
want  to  do  a slide  presentation  on  a school  or 
schools. 

Where  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  a physical  tour  of 
a school.  Part  B can  be  adapted  so  that 
participants  are  not  required  to  leave  the 
workshop.  Instead  encourage  them  to  mentally 
review  certain  school  areas  and  make 
recommendations  for  change.  While  some  details 
may  be  missed  by  not  physically  examining  a 
locale,  the  total  time  can  be  cut  in  half,  to  about 
30  minutes. 

Leader’s  preparation 
for  PART  Bi 

Photocopy  Handout  5-03,  Evaluating  the  School 
Plant,  one  for  each  participant  (if  participants  do 
not  already  have  copies).  Familiarize  yourself 
with  all  five  Steps  of  Part  B and  plan 
accordingly.  You  should  also; 

1.  ascertain  how  many  people  will  be 
participating  in  this  exercise. 


2.  estimate  how  many  separate  areas  of  the 
school  and  grounds  should  be  designated  for 
tour  and  evaluation. 

3.  divide  the  number  of  areas  into  the  number  of 
participants  to  estimate  group  size. 

Group  size: 

Large  group 

Time: 

Approx.  50-70  minutes  in  total 

STEP  # 

Time: 

5 minutes  maximum 

Procedure: 

1.  Distribute  Handout  5-03,  Evaluating  the  School 
Plant,  to  participants.  (They  may  wish  to  take 
a clipboard  or  notebook  along  with  them  on 
the  tour  in  order  to  facilitate  taking  notes.) 

2.  Organize  the  participants  into  groups  and 
assign  each  group  a particular  area  of  the 
school  building  or  grounds.  If  possible, 
participants  should  not  review  those  areas  of  a 
school  with  which  they  are  most  familiar.  They 
should  be  assigned  a different  department  or 
locale. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  the  guidelines  provided  in  the 
Handout,  each  member  of  the  group  is  to 
record  his/her  observations  and  impressions — 
as  if  he  or  she  were  looking  at  the  school  for 
the  first  time. 

Ask  them  to  imagine  themselves  newcomers 
or  visitors.  What  are  their  first  impressions  of 
the  school? 

Participants  should  also  be  asked  to  consider 
any  observations  that  are  apparent  only  after  a 
longer  period  of  time  (for  example,  people 
may  get  tired  of  looking  at  the  same  wallpaper 
in  the  staff  room  year  after  year). 
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STEP  II 

Time: 

15-20  minutes 

Procedure: 

Participants  tour  the  building  or  grounds. 

STEP  III  (optional) 
Time: 

15  minutes 

Procedure: 

On  their  way  back  to  the  workshop,  participants 
can  pick  up  a cup  of  coffee  or  some  other 
refreshment.  They  should  begin  to  review  their 
findings  and  plan  for  Step  IV,  ue.,  suggesting 
improvements  and  changes. 

STEP  IV 


Procedure: 

1 . The  participants  reconvene. 

2.  The  designated  recorder  of  each  group 
summarizes  its  observations  and  explains 
suggestions  for  improvement  that  were  found 
most  important  and/or  practical. 

3.  Compile  a list  on  the  chalkboard/overhead 
projector  as  suggestions  for  improvement  are 
offered. 

4.  Participants  vote  on  the  2 or  3 suggestions 
that  they  are  most  interested  in  implementing 
in  the  near  future.  This  vote  can  be  formalized 
as  a motion  of  the  school  staff  or  advisory 
council  at  their  next  meeting. 


Time: 

10-15  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  The  tour  groups  reconvene  in  the  workshop, 
and  each  appoints  a recorder  and  a 
chairperson. 

2.  Each  group  brainstorms  ideas  for  improving  or 
enhancing  the  area  of  the  school  that  they 
were  assigned  to  assess.  These  ideas  should 
be  consolidated  into  one  or  two  practical 
suggestions. 

3.  You  should  remind  the  participants  when  they 
have  about  3 minutes  left  so  that  they  can 
organize  their  ideas. 


Time: 

15-20  minutes 
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HANDOUT  5-01 
Mini  Case  Studies 


Misdirection 

You  are  a volunteer  aide.  You  notice  an  elderly 
gentleman  in  one  of  the  school  halls.  Because 
he  is  peering  uncertainly  at  the  numbers  on 
classroom  doors,  you  ask  if  you  can  help.  He 
says  that  he  is  supposed  to  speak  to  Mr.  Jakes’s 
class  about  his  days  on  a trapline — but  he  can’t 
find  the  right  room.  As  you  walk  the  old 
gentleman  to  his  destination,  he  tells  you  that  he 
reported  to  the  general  office  as  directed  by  the 
sign  on  the  front  door  of  the  school.  The 
secretary  gave  him  directions  to  the  room  but 
somehow  he  got  turned  around. 


What  community-relations  problem(s)  can  you 
identify  in  this  scenario?  What  is  your  response 
as  an  aide?  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  this 
problem  from  occurring  again? 


Chilly  Staff  Room 

You  are  the  principal,  and  a friend  of  yours  is  a 
university  professor.  One  day  he  mentions  that 
one  of  his  students  did  a practicum  in  your 
school.  Her  impression  was  that  staff  members 
tended  to  form  small  cliques  and  power  factions. 
The  student  teacher  complained  that  she  never 
really  felt  welcome  in  the  staff  room;  she  doesn’t 
think  she  would  like  working  in  your  school. 


What  problems  in  internal  relations  are  posed  in 
this  scenario?  As  principal,  how  will  you 
investigate  these  allegations?  If  true,  how  will 
you  solve  these  problems  and  prevent  them  from 
recurring? 


Holding  Pattern 

You  are  the  vice-principal  and  are  handling  the 
principal’s  calls  while  she  is  out  of  the  office. 

You  pick  up  the  telephone  to  make  a call  only  to 
find  that  someone  is  on  the  line.  The  caller  is  a 
Mrs.  Birdsell,  and  it  sounds  as  if  she’s  a non- 
parent resident  of  the  school  district.  She  says 
that  she  wanted  to  phone  and  say  how  much 
she  had  enjoyed  the  display  of  student  art  in  the 
local  mall.  But  she  didn’t  know  if  she’d  ever  get 
to  speak  to  you— for  the  last  five  minutes  or 
more  she  wasn’t  sure  if  she  was  on  hold  or 
simply  cut  off.  Not  only  that,  but  Mrs.  Birdsell 
didn’t  like  the  way  that  the  receptionist  asked 
who  she  was  before  putting  her  on  hold  and 
forgetting  about  her.  If  she  had  been  someone 
important,  like  the  superintendent,  she  bets  that 
she  would  have  been  put  through  right  away. 


What  community-relations  problem(s)  can  you 
identify  in  this  scenario?  As  vice-principal,  what 
explanation  will  you  offer  to  the  caller?  How  can 
this  problem  be  prevented  from  occurring  again? 


Driver  or  Drill  Sergeant? 

You  are  a teacher.  After  an  intramural  volleyball 
game  at  noon  hour,  you  overhear  two  students 
arguing  about  a couple  of  plays  that  cost  their 
team  the  game.  Not  only  are  you  disappointed  at 
their  lack  of  sportsmanship,  but  you  are  shocked 
by  their  language.  When  you  take  them  aside  to 
discuss  the  issue,  they  tell  you  that  they  hear 
those  words  “all  the  time’’  from  the  school  bus 
driver,  Mr.  Green.  Later  that  same  day,  you  ask 
the  school  secretary  if  she  ever  hears  students 
talking  about  the  bus  drivers,  and  she  mentions 
mean  Mr.  Green,  whom  she  imagines  as  a long- 
suffering  drill  sergeant. 

* * * 

What  community-relations  problem(s)  can  you 
identify  in  this  scenario?  What  is  your  response 
as  a teacher?  How  do  you  think  this  problem 
should  be  dealt  with? 
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No  Nukes? 

You  are  the  principal.  One  of  your  teachers,  Mr. 
Antinuke,  is  a member  of  the  Coalition  of 
Teachers  for  Nuclear  Disarmament.  At  a public 
rally  on  the  weekend,  he  was  interviewed  by  a 
reporter.  His  statement  appeared  in  last  night’s 
newspaper.  Already,  two  parents,  plus  a senior 
citizen,  have  phoned  to  enquire  about  what  the 
students  are  taught  in  social  studies.  The  senior 
citizen  accused  the  teacher  of  promulgating 
pacifist  propaganda;  one  parent  offered  to  speak 
at  the  school  on  the  threat  of  “commie-pinko” 
world  domination:  and  the  other  parent  said  that 
she  approved  of  the  teacher’s  concern  for  his 
students’  future.  Now  the  school  superintendent 
is  calling  you  for  some  information  on  Mr. 
Antinuke  and  his  teaching  practices. 

* * * 

What  community-relations  problem(s)  can  you 
identify  in  this  scenario?  What  is  your  response 
to  the  situation? 


A Question  of  Litter 

As  the  principal,  you  have  received  a complaint 
from  one  of  the  school’s  immediate  neighbors 
and  another  complaint  from  the  local  community 
league  president  that  the  school  yard  is 
becoming  increasingly  messy  with  litter.  A quick 
survey  of  the  grounds  (which  are  shared  with  the 
community  league)  shows  that  most  of  the  litter 
is  from  the  fast-food  outlets  from  a nearby 
shopping  centre  that  students  frequent. 


What  community-relations  problem  can  you 
identify  in  this  scenario?  What  is  your  response? 
How  might  these  problems  be  solved? 


A Prickly  Problem 

As  principal,  you  have  just  received  a letter  from 
a female  staff  member.  She  is  refusing  to  attend 
the  Christmas  party  for  staff  members  and  their 
spouses  if  Mrs.  Prickley’s  husband  attends.  At 
last  year’s  party,  Mr.  Prickley  became  drunk  and 
obnoxious. 


What  problem  in  internal  relations  is  posed  in 
this  senario?  How  will  you  deal  with  this 
problem? 


Good  Night  Old  Timers 

The  local  Old  Timers  basketball  team  uses  the 
school  gym  Tuesday  nights.  One  of  the  members 
phones  you,  the  principal,  to  complain  that 
they’re  supposed  to  have  the  use  of  the  gym 
until  10:30  but  from  about  10:00  onward  the 
custodian  is  checking  the  gym  every  five  minutes 
and  asking  if  they  are  finished  yet. 


What  community-relations  problem  can  you 
identify  in  this  scenario?  How  will  you  investigate 
these  allegations?  How  will  you  solve  the 
problem? 
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Deadline  Blues 

You  are  the  vice-principal.  You  know  that  the 
principal’s  busy  schedule  does  not  allow  him 
adequate  time  to  produce  the  monthly 
newsletter.  He  always  leaves  it  until  the  last 
minute,  and  you  feel  that  the  quality  of  the 
newsletter  is  suffering.  You  observe  that  the 
office  staff  is  put  under  a lot  of  pressure  to  meet 
their  deadlines  for  photocopying  and  distributing 
the  newsletters. 


What  community-relations  problem(s)  can  you 
identify  in  this  scenario?  What  is  your  response? 
How  might  these  problem(s)  be  solved? 


Loose  Lips 

You  are  the  school  secretary.  One  of  the 
teachers  is  speculating  about  the  sexual 
activities  of  one  of  his  colleagues  and  about  the 
way  a second  colleague  handles  classroom 
discipline.  You  are  disturbed  and  frustrated 
because,  to  your  knowledge,  no  one  has 
reprimanded  the  teacher  for  his  constant 
gossiping.  You  know  it  is  causing  dissension  in 
the  school. 


What  problems  in  internal  relations  are  posed  in 
this  scenario?  What  is  your  response?  How 
might  these  problems  be  solved  and  prevented 
from  recurring? 


A Bad  Example 

You  are  a school  custodian.  In  order  to  keep  the 
halls  free  of  muddy  footprints,  students  and  staff 
are  not  supposed  to  wear  outdoor  footwear  in  the 
school.  Students  are  usually  good  about  using 
the  boot  racks  and  changing  to  indoor  shoes. 

But  one  of  the  teachers  often  ignores  the  rule. 
You  feel  that  she  is  setting  a bad  example  for 
students  and  you  resent  the  extra  work  that  she 
causes  you  with  the  hall  floor.  You  find  yourself 
cutting  back  on  the  time  you  spend  cleaning  her 
classroom  and  you  know  that  it  is  just  a matter 
of  time  until  she  complains  about  this. 

* * * 

What  problems  in  internal  relations  are  posed  in 
this  scenario?  How  will  you  handle  the 
anticipated  confrontation?  How  might  these 
problems  be  solved  and  prevented  from 
occurring  again? 


Dirty  Dishes 

You  are  a high  school  student  and  eat  in  the 
school  cafeteria  every  day.  A lot  of  people  don’t 
bother  to  put  their  dirty  dishes  in  the  racks  or 
their  garbage  in  the  bins,  which  means  that  the 
staff  who  clean  the  tables  are  always  in  a bad 
mood.  They  grumble  under  their  breath  about 
kids  who  act  like  pigs— as  if  the  kids  never 
cleared  their  tables  or  as  if  the  teachers  always 
did.  The  staff  has  taped  notices  above  the  dish 
racks  reminding  people  of  their  duty,  but  the 
notices  are  dog-eared  and  defaced,  and  no  one 
pays  attention  to  them  any  more. 


What  community-relations  problem(s)  can  you 
identify  in  this  scenario?  What  is  your  response 
to  the  situation?  How  could  this  situation  be 
corrected? 
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HANDOUT  5-02 

A Win  For  Bus  Driver  Charisma' 

A boycott  brings  a rehiring  in  the  Lakeland  district 


For  four  and  a half  months,  September  to  mid- 
January,  two  school  buses  made  the  twice-daily, 
68-mile  run  linking  the  children  of  three  dozen 
farm  families  north  of  Glendon,  Alberta  (pop. 

455)  with  their  school.  One  bus,  paid  for  by  the 
Lakeland  Public  and  Catholic  School  Districts, 
ran  empty.  The  other  carried  the  route’s  34 
children  each  day  to  Glendon,  110  miles 
northeast  of  Edmonton,  at  the  expense  of  its 
owner-driver,  Francis  Makarak,  69.  Mr.  Makarak’s 
dismissal  by  the  Catholic  and  public  school 
boards,  after  driving  the  route  for  nearly  three 
decades,  had  sparked  the  boycott  by  the  parents 
and  children.  After  pretending  nothing  was  wrong 
until  last  month,  the  boards’  joint  transportation 
committee  capitulated.  Mr.  Makarak  is  now  back 
on  the  job  officially. 

A proud  veteran  of  the  Canadian  Army  in  the 
Second  World  War,  the  Polish-born  father  of  12 
was  deeply  disappointed  last  July  when  the  joint 
transportation  committee  decided  that  money 
could  be  saved  by  cutting  one  of  its  drivers  and 
combining  his  route  with  another.  Recalls  Mr. 
Makarak,  “I  gave  them  long  years  of  excellent 
service.”  In  fact,  he  drove  29  1/2  years  without 
an  accident.  But  dollars  were  what  counted. 

Says  Allen  Block,  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee:  ‘‘We  felt  the  decision  we  made  was 
both  legal  and  effective  as  a cost-cutting 
measure.” 

The  parents  weren’t  impressed.  During  the 
summer  they  lobbied  the  committee  in  vain  to 
reconsider.  So,  in  September,  when  Mr.  Makarak 
declared  he  would  drive  the  route  anyway,  the 
parents  elected  to  support  him  with  their 
children.  They  also  secured  the  intercession  of 
Bonnyville  MLA  Ernest  Isley  and  even  a 
supportive  letter  from  Education  Minister  David 
King,  who  allowed,  however,  that  the  matter 
should  be  settled  locally.  In  October  the  Alberta 
School  Trustees  Association  offered  a cash 
settlement,  but  Mr.  Makarak  declined.  He  wanted 
reinstatement.  Meanwhile  Bourden  Hourd, 
spokesman  for  the  parents,  vowed,  ‘‘As  long  as 
my  tail  points  out  behind  me,  my  children  will 
never  ride  on  another  bus.” 

In  January,  the  parents  escalated  the  conflict. 
Some  pulled  their  children  from  school  and 
vowed  to  keep  them  out.  This  time  the 


embarrassed  joint  committee  gave  in.  On 
January  15,  Mr.  Makarak  got  back  his  route,  and 
the  other  driver  received  the  cash  settlement. 

Mr.  Hourd  says  the  affair  was  a matter  of 
principle,  not  of  personality.  Mr.  Makarak  was 
fired  without  being  found  wanting  according  to 
any  of  the  established  criteria:  his  bus  was  in 
good  condition;  his  driving  and  punctuality  were 
good;  and  he  maintained  discipline.  Had  Mr. 
Makarak  been  terminated  for  a good  reason, 

‘‘we  would  have  lived  with  another  driver.” 

But  clearly  Mr.  Makarak  has  personal  appeal. 
Explains  Mr.  Hourd’s  wife,  Nedra,  ‘‘He  does  little 
things  like  give  them  treats.  On  the  last  day  of 
school  he  takes  the  whole  busload  for  ice 
cream.”  Thirty  years  of  ice  cream  adds  up. 
Admits  Andri  St.  Amant,  a member  of  the  joint 
transportation  committee:  ‘‘We  might  have  failed 
to  recognize  Mr.  Makarak’s  personal  charisma.” 

Colin  Lamont  and  Stephen  Weatherbe 


This  is  a case  of  a school  board  mis-gauging 
public  opinion.  This  bus  driver  was  not  only 
popular,  but  popular  enough  that  parents  were 
willing  to  take  concerted  action  to  see  him 
reinstated. 

1.  What  can  you  find  in  this  article  to  suggest  the 
qualities  that  inspired  this  kind  of  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  students  and  parents? 

2.  What  does  ‘‘Thirty  years  of  ice  cream  adds 
up”  tell  you  about  the  bus  driver’s  relationship 
with  the  community? 

3.  Would  Mr.  Makarak  have  achieved  the  same 
degree  of  popularity  with  the  community  had 
he  not  been  successful  in  meeting  the 
following  criteria? 

a)  his  bus  was  in  good  condition; 

b)  his  driving  and  punctuality  were  good; 

c)  and  he  maintained  good  discipline. 


* Reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  authors. 
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HANDOUT  5-03 

EVALUATING  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT 


Checklist 


School  Grounds 


Comments 


• Are  parking  spaces  reserved  for  visitors  to  the 
school?  for  students?  If  so,  are  these  clearly 
marked?  Are  there  problems  with  speeding  or 
unauthorized  parking? 

• Are  the  school  grounds  free  of  litter? 

• Are  there  waste  receptacles  in  which  to  deposit 
litter? 

• Do  students  cause  traffic  blocks  at  steps  and 
entrances? 

• Are  there  places  for  students  to  gather— other 
than  building  entrances? 

• If  there  are  sports  facilities  (e.g.,  jungle  gyms, 
backstops,  baseball  diamonds,  jumping  pits), 
are  they  well-maintained  and  in  safe  condition? 

• Are  the  grounds  pleasantly  landscaped— or  are 
there  unsightly  areas? 

• Are  there  enough  bicycle  racks— or  do  bicycles 
end  up  being  chained  to  school  railings,  etc.? 

• Do  the  grounds  look  cared  for? 

• Are  lawns  cut  regularly,  trees  and  shrubs 
trimmed,  weeds  controlled? 

• Are  there  drainage  problems  on  the  grounds, 
walks,  or  steps,  where  muddy  water  gathers  or 
where  ice  is  a problem  in  winter? 

• Are  garbage  containers  adequate  and  are  they 
emptied  regularly? 

• Other: 
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Handout  5-03 


Exterior  Appearance 


Comments 


• Is  the  building  marked  with  any  graffiti?  If  so, 
can  these  be  removed  or  muted? 

• Is  the  name  of  the  school  clearly  visible  and 
easy  to  read? 

• Is  the  exterior  free  of  cigarette  butts  and  other 
litter? 

• Are  entrances  and  other  heavy-traffic  areas 
clean  and  well-swept? 

• Are  fences  and  railings  in  good  condition? 

• Are  any  screens  torn  or  missing? 

• Could  any  minor  maintenance  be  performed  to 
improve  the  exterior  appearance? 

• Are  any  major  improvements  called  for? 

• Other 


Interior  Appearance  (any  area) 


Comments 


• Is  the  general  housekeeping  and  maintenance 
adequate? 

• Is  the  interior  attractive  (layout,  color  scheme,  etc.)? 

• Has  enough  attention  been  paid  to  lighting? 

Are  burned-out  lights  replaced? 

• Are  blinds  broken  or  missing?  Are  any 
draperies  in  poor  condition? 

• Is  ventilation  adequate?  Is  proper  temperature 
control  maintained  in  all  seasons? 

• What  is  the  nature  of  the  acoustics?  Can  you 
hear  the  people  next  door? 

• Are  floors  waxed  and  carpets  cleaned? 

• Is  anyone  likely  to  trip  over  carpeting,  electrical 
outlets,  or  cords? 

• Are  ceilings  or  walls  stained  by  water  or  heat 
marks? 

• Are  there  other  marks  on  walls?  Is  paintwork  in 
good  condition?  Are  windows  clean? 

• Other; 
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Handout  5-03 


Halls  and  Interior  Entrances  (every  entrance) 


Comments 


• Is  there  a sign  welcoming  visitors  to  the  school? 

• Are  signs  threatening  or  officious? 

• Are  the  directions  to  the  general  office  clearly 
indicated,  perhaps  with  a map? 

• Are  directions  to  other  major  traffic  areas,  such 
as  the  gym,  clearly  indicated? 

• Have  attempts  been  made  to  make  entrances 
and  hallways  cheerful  and  informative  with 
murals  and  exhibits  (awards,  work  projects, 
school  mascot,  etc.)? 

• Are  there  exhibits  of  student  work  and  school 
accomplishment?  Do  they  serve  both  to  inform 
school  visitors  and  to  foster  school  pride? 

• Are  hallways  tidy?  Are  lockers  defaced  or  in 
need  of  paint?  Is  student  clothing  hung  neatly 
on  hooks  or  in  lockers? 

• Are  classrooms,  custodial  offices,  first-aid 
room,  etc.  easily  identified? 

• Are  water  fountains  clean?  Are  they  working? 

• Are  stair  treads  and  exit  doors  properly 
maintained? 

• Other: 


Classrooms,  Labs,  Library 


Comments 


• Are  these  rooms  well-organized  and  cheerful? 

• Where  appropriate,  are  there  examples  of  student 
work,  and  are  these  changed  frequently? 

• Are  desks  kept  neat  and  clean  during  non- 
school hours?  Have  desks  been  defaced? 

• Where  appropriate,  are  walls  decorated  with 
teaching  aids:  maps,  charts,  posters? 

• Does  the  teacher/supervisor  have  an 
uncluttered  desk? 

• Are  intercom  systems  properly  maintained? 

• Are  there  clear  directions  of  what  to  do  in  the 
event  of  a fire  or  other  emergency? 

• Other: 
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Handout  5-03 


Gym  Comments 

• Are  there  signs  about  footwear,  etc.?  If  so,  are 
they  officious  or  co-operative  in  tone? 

• Are  the  walls  painted— or  just  bare  concrete? 

• Is  the  floor  in  need  of  waxing,  varnishing,  etc.? 

• Are  shower  rooms  clean  and  tidy?  Any 
problems  with  rust  or  mildew? 

• Is  there  adequate  ventilation? 

• Could  anything  be  done  to  improve  the  acoustics? 

• Other: 


Washrooms 


Comments 


• Are  they  clean?  Properly  supplied? 

• Do  they  smell  like  smoke  lounges?  Any 
cigarette  butts  or  litter? 

• Is  there  graffiti?  If  so,  what  is  being  done  to 
discourage  this? 

• Is  everything  in  working  order?  Do  doors 
close?  Do  soap  dispensers,  dryers  work? 

• Are  there  problems  with  dripping  taps,  water 
overflows,  or  pipe  blockages? 

• Are  the  washrooms  dim  (the  nature  of  paint, 
tiles,  lighting,  mirrors)? 

• Other: 


Cafeteria 


Comments 


• Is  it  clean  and  tidy?  Are  tables  quickly  cleared 
and  wiped  clean? 

• Are  there  written  instructions  about  manners  and 
table  clearing?  Are  these  officious  or  polite? 

• Does  the  cafeteria  smell  of  good  food  rather 
than  of  garbage? 

• Other: 
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Handout  5-03 


General  Office 


Comments 


• Does  it  look  well-organized  and  efficient? 

• Are  visitors  provided  with  a comfortable  place 
in  which  to  wait? 

• Are  magazines,  school  newsletters,  and  coffee 
available? 

• Are  washrooms  close  at  hand? 

• Are  bulletin  boards  well-organized  and  up-to- 
date? 

• Do  any  office  signs  suggest  poor  morale  (e.g., 
“It’s  hard  to  soar  like  an  eagle  when  you  work 
with  turkeys’’)? 

• Do  visitors  have  to  wait  alongside  students 
sent  to  the  office  for  disciplinary  reasons? 

• Is  the  furniture  in  need  of  repair? 

• Is  the  front  desk  too  high  for  young  students  to 
see  over? 

• Other: 


Individual  Offices,  including  Principal’s 


Comments 


• Does  the  office  project  the  image  of  a 
professional  leader? 

• Do  desk,  shelves,  etc.  look  cluttered  and 
disorganized? 

• Do  books  and  professional  publications 
indicate  that  the  person  is  keeping  up-to-date 
on  current  educational  matters? 

• Is  there  ample  seating  for  visitors?  Do  they 
have  to  talk  across  a table  or  desk,  or  is  the 
approach  more  informal,  less  authoritarian? 

• Is  the  office  personalized  with  artwork  or  a 
family  photo? 

• Other: 
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Handout  5-03 


Staff  Room 


Comments 


• Is  the  general  housekeeping  adequate,  or  are 
there  full  ashtrays/unwashed  coffee  cups? 

• Is  the  atmosphere  professional?  Is  there 
evidence  of  PD  notices  and  publications? 

• Is  the  bulletin  board  up-to-date?  Is  there 
professional  or  confidential  material  that  should 
not  be  viewed  by  visitors  and  which  could  be 
circulated  in  staff  mailboxes  or  staff  meetings? 

Is  there  a specific  area  for  teacher  preparation, 
or  do  staff  have  to  do  this  in  the  social  area? 

• Is  the  room  a place  in  which  to  relax?  Is  it 
cheery  and  welcoming? 

• Are  guests  made  to  feel  welcome?  Are  there 
extra  coffee  cups,  etc.? 

• Are  there  signs  about  washing  up,  etc.,  which 
reflect  poor  morale  or  an  unprofessional 
attitude? 

• Is  there  adequate  furniture  and  facilities? 

• Other: 


Custodial  Offices  and  Supply  Rooms 


Comments 


• Are  materials  stored  safely? 

• Are  rooms  tidy  and  well-organized?  Are  they 
clean? 

• Are  dangerous  chemicals  kept  in  safe  places? 

• Is  there  any  inappropriate  visual  material 
(jokes,  pin-ups,  etc.)? 

• Other; 
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TRANSPARENCY  5-01 


The  Principal’s  Community- 
Relations  Responsibilities  with 
Teaching  Staff 


1.  Opening  day 

2.  Employee 
handbook 

3.  Orientation  for  new 
staff 

4.  School  objectives 

5.  Solicitation  of  ideas 

6.  Internal 
communication 

7.  Accessibility  to 
staff 

8.  Working  conditions 

9.  Recognition  of 
accomplishments 

10.  Classroom 
endeavors 

1 1 . Substitute  teachers 


12.  Community 
involvement 

13.  PD  activities 

14.  Role  exchanges 

15.  Faculty  meetings 

16.  Luncheons 

17.  Special  occasions 

18.  Regular  social 
activities 

19.  PD  resources  and 
discussions 

20.  Exit  interviews 

21.  Surveys 

22.  Positive,  friendly 
attitude 
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TRANSPARENCY  5-02  ^ 

Training  Methods 

1.  Faculty  meetings 

2.  Special  meetings 

3.  Pre-school  conferences 

4.  Workshops  and  clinics 

5.  Study  groups 

6.  In-service  courses 

7.  Exhibits  and  bulletin  boards 

8.  Case  studies  ^ 

9.  Films  and  slides 

10.  External  publications 
(outside  schooi  system) 

11.  Internai  pubiications 
(within  schooi  system) 

12.  Evaiuation 

13.  Handbook 

14.  inter-visitation 

15.  Staff  exchange 

16.  individual  coaching  and  ^ 

discussion 
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Sample  Outlines — Workshop  #6 

STUDENTS,  PARENTS,  AND  THE 
COMMUNITY-AT-LARGE:  Key  Publics  in 
a Community-Relations  Program 


Order  of  Presentation 


Number 

Title 

Length 

1 hour 

2 hours 

3 hours 

Lecture  6-01 

Introduction 

10  min. 

1 

1 

1 

Lecture  6-02 

The  Community-at-Large 

15  min. 

5 

6 

9 

Activity  6-01 

Previewing  Activity:  Directed  Viewing  of  the 
Videotape 

2 min. 

2 

2 

2 

Activity  6-02 

Participants  View  the  Videotape 

30  min. 

3 

3 

3 

Activity  6-03 

Post-Viewing  Discussion 

10  min. 

4 

4 

4 

Activity  6-04 

The  School-Student  Relationship 

15  min. 

— 

— 

5 

Activity  6-05 

The  School-Parent  Relationship 

15  min. 

— 

— 

6 

Activity  6-06 

The  School-Community  Relationship 

15  min. 

~ 

— 

7 

Activity  6-07 

Mini  Case  Studies:  Students,  Parents,  and  the 
Community-at-Large 

45  min. 



5 

8 

Activity  6-08 

Case  Study:  The  Spirit  of  the  Season 

20  min. 

— 

7 

10 

Activity  6-09 

Problem-Solving  Strategies 

45  min.* 

— 

— 

— 

*At  the  discretion  of  the  leader,  Activity  6-09,  Problem-Solving  Strategies,  can  be  done  as  an  alternative  to  6-04, 
6-05,  and  6-06,  or  as  an  alternative  to  6-07. 

A coffee  break  should  be  added  in  sessions  of  two  hours  or  longer. 


Number 

Title 

Utilization 

Handout  6-01 

Mini  Case  Studies:  Students,  Parents, 
and  the  Community-at-Large 

To  be  used  with  Activity  6-07,  Mini  Case  Studies: 
Students,  Parents,  and  the  Community-at-Large 

Handout  6-02 

How  to  Make  Your  School 
Parent-Proof 

To  be  used  with  Activity  6-05,  The  School-Parent 
Relationship 

Handout  6-03 

The  Spirit  of  the  Season 

To  be  used  with  Activity  6-08,  Case  Study:  The 

Spirit  of  the  Season 

Handout  6-04 

Case  Studies:  Problem-Solving 
Strategies 

To  be  used  with  Activity  6-09,  Problem-Solving 
Strategies 

Transparency  6-01 

Four  Logos 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  6-02,  The 
Community-at-Large 

Transparency  6-02 

Brebeuf  School  Logo 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  6-02,  The 
Community-at-Large 

N.B.  Transparencies  1-01,  Benefits  of  a Systematic  School-Community  Relations  Program,  1-02,  Purposes  of  a 
School-Community  Relations  Program,  and  2-01,  A Nine-Step  Model  for  Community  Relations,  should  be  used  for 
review  with  Lecture  6-01,  Introduction. 

Handout  9-07,  Developing  a Style:  Brebeuf  School,  can  be  used  with  Lecture  6-02,  The  Community-at-Large. 
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Workshop 

Description 

The  materials  introduce  school  personnel  to  the 
topic  of  external  community  relations  and  to 
some  practical  techniques  for  improving  the 
school’s  relationship  with  students,  parents,  and 
the  community-at-large.  The  workshop  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  both  aspiring  and  practising 
administrators  because  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  principal’s  responsibilities  within  a systematic 
program  of  school-community  relations. 

The  workshop  has  four  components: 

1.  The  30-minute  videotape  provides  a general 
introduction  to  a systematic  program  of 
external  relations.  Through  both  theory  and 
real-life  examples,  it  presents: 

• a rationale  for  developing  and  maintaining 
positive  external  relations. 

• a number  of  activities  designed  to  enhance 
school-community  relations. 

2.  Directed  discussions  provide  opportunities  for 
leader  and  participants  to  expand  on  the 
issues  raised  in  the  videotape  and  to  evaluate 
various  community-relations  techniques  in  the 
light  of  their  own  experiences  and  needs. 

3.  A short  lecture  on  relations  with  the 
community-at-large  supplements  the 
information  presented  in  the  videotape. 

4.  In  longer  sessions,  small-group  (or  individual) 
work  with  case  studies  enables  participants  to 
develop  some  problem-solving  skills. 


General  Objectives 

• Participants  will  understand  the  rationale  for  a 
systematic  program  of  positive  external 
relations. 

• Participants  will  understand  and  be  able  to 
apply  some  techniques  for  enhancing  the 
school’s  relationships  with  students,  parents, 
and  the  community-at-large. 

• In  longer  sessions,  participants  will  increase 
their  analytical  and  problem-solving  skills. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  principal’s 
responsibilities  within  a systematic  community- 
relations  program. 


Notes  to  the 
Leader 

If  the  workshops  are  presented  in  sequence. 
Workshop  #6  is  automatically  set  within  the 
context  of  a systematic  school-community 
relations  program.  Workshop  #2  covers  a nine- 
step  model  for  developing  and  maintaining  a 
community-relations  program.  The  nine  steps  of 
the  model  are  recapitulated  very  briefly  in 
Lecture  6-01,  Introduction.  Although  completion 
of  Workshop  #2  is  not  a prerequisite  for  either 
attending  or  presenting  this  workshop,  it  is 
recommended  that  you  become  familiar  with  the 
content  of  the  earlier  workshop  by  reviewing  the 
lecture  material  and/or  the  videotape. 

Participants  who  have  not  attended  Workshop  #2 
are  not  handicapped  when  attending  this 
workshop.  However,  they  should  be  familiar  with 
the  general  rationale  for  systematic 
school/community  relations  that  was  covered  in 
Workshop  #1.  And  if  the  participants  did  not 
attend  Workshop  #1,  BUILDING  BRIDGES:  A 
Rationale  for  Community  Relations,  it  is 
recommended  that  you  extend  the  previewing 
portion  of  this  workshop  in  order  to  include  at 
least  one  of  the  following  elements  from 
Workshop  #1:  Activity  1-01,  What  are  Community 
Relations?  Lectures  1-01,  Introduction  to 
Community  Relations,  and  1-02,  Rationale  for 
School/Community  Relations.  (Please  consult 
Chapter  1 for  details.) 

Workshop  #6  examines  the  relationships  that 
exist  between  the  school  and  three  external 
publics:  students,  parents,  and  the  community-at- 
large.  Because  participants  will  have  had 
some— perhaps  considerable— experience  with 
regard  to  relations  with  students  and  parents, 
and  also  because  the  videotape  covers  those 
publics  in  some  detail,  no  lectures  are  included 
on  school-student  and  school-parent  relations. 
Instead,  the  emphasis  is  on  discussion,  sharing 
of  strategies  and  tips,  and  developing  problem- 
solving and  planning  skills.  Since  participants 
probably  will  not  have  the  same  degree  of 
theoretical  or  practical  knowledge  with  regard  to 
relations  with  the  community-at-large,  and 
because  this  public  is  not  covered  in  detail  in  the 
videotape,  a lecture  on  school/community 
relations  is  included  (Lecture  6-02,  The 
Community-at-Large). 

Participants  who  have  attended  Workshop  #5, 
THE  PRINCIPAL  IN  ACTION:  Community 
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Relations  Within  the  School,  will  better 
appreciate  how  an  effective  program  of  external 
community  relations  is  built  on  a strong  one  of 
internal  relations  and  staff  training. 

When  organizing  this  workshop  on  external 
relations,  please  note  that  it  is  possible  to 
emphasize  either  a particular  public  or  a certain 
type  of  activity  (discussion,  case  studies), 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  workshop  and 
how  it  is  structured. 


LECTURE  6-01 
Introduction 

Workshop  #6  is  part  of  a series  of  nine 
workshops  that  examines  a systematic  approach 
to  community  relations.  Throughout  the 
workshops,  “school/community  relations”  is 
defined  as  the  sum  total  of  the  relationships  that 
a school  has  with  its  community,  or  with 
subgroups  of  its  community.  In  the  series,  the 
school’s  “community”  is  broken  down  into  five 
separate  publics,  namely: 

1.  school  board  and  senior  administration 

2.  principal  and  school  staff  (both  professional 
and  support  staff) 

3.  students 

4.  parents 

5.  the  community-at-large. 

This  workshop  focuses  on  the  last  three  publics 
on  the  list.  We  will  be  examining  practical, 
effective  methods  for  improving  the  relationships 
between  a school  and  its  students,  their  parents, 
and  the  community-at-large. 

The  rationale  for  developing  and  maintaining 
positive  relations  with  these  three  publics  was 
examined  in  detail  in  Workshops  #1  and  #2  and 
broken  down  into  three  basic  reasons: 

POLITICAL  NECESSITY.  Schools  require  the 
moral  and  financial  support  of  the  tax-paying 
public.  To  earn  that  support,  a school  must  be 
aware  of  and  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  its 
community.  The  school  must  also  provide  the 
community  with  information  concerning  its 
policies,  programs,  and  services. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  IMPERATIVE.  Public  schools 
belong  to  the  taxpayers;  they  have  a right  to 
know  what  they  are  getting  for  their  money. 
Parents  have  always  been  a key  public  because 
it  has  been  widely  acknowledged  that  parents 
have  a right  to  be  included  in  the  educational 
process  by  the  school(s)  that  their  children 
attend.  The  community  '♦-large  is  an  often- 
neglected  public.  However,  in  an  era  when  up  to 
two-thirds  of  a district’s  taxpayers  may  not  have 
children  in  school,  schools  and  school  systems 
must  make  an  effort  to  reach  this  segment  of  the 
public  in  any  school/community-relations  program. 

IMPACT  ON  STUDENT  ATTITUDE  AND 
ACHIEVEMENT.  Research  and  experience 
indicate  that  student  attitudes  and  achievement 
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can  be  improved  when  the  school  creates 
opportunities  for  involvement  and  two-way 
communication  between  parent  and  school  and 
between  student  and  school. 

(For  further  information  on  the  rationale,  please 
refer  to  Chapters  1 and  2.) 

This  series  of  workshops  has  also  examined  the 
practical  benefits  that  result  from  positive 
school/community  relations.  The  practical 
reasons  for  educators  to  make  a community- 
relations  effort  were  summed  up  by  a principal  in 
Program  #1:  “It’s  like  money  in  the  bank;  it 
keeps  paying  dividends.  In  the  long  run,  it  makes 
your  job  easier.’’  (Workshops  #1  and  #2 
presented  several  specific  benefits  of  a 
school/community-relations  program— see 
Lecture  1-02,  Rationale  for  School/Community 
Relations,  and  Transparency  1-01,  Benefits  of  a 
Systematic  School/Community-Relations 
Program). 

These  workshops  on  school/community 
interaction  advocate  a systematic  approach  to 
community  relations.  Why?  Because  such  an 
approach  provides  the  framework  for  the  school 
to  assess  its  present  relationships  with  its 
communities,  and  to  obtain  information  from  and 
about  the  communities.  On  the  basis  of  this 
information,  the  school  can  design  and 
implement  a program  that  attempts  to  address 
the  identified  needs  of  those  communities.  A 
systematic  approach  provides  the  means  for 
review  and  evaluation  of  that  program  to  ensure 
its  continued  effectiveness. 

Workshop  #2  examined  in  detail  a nine-step 
model  for  developing  and  maintaining  a 
community-relations  program  at  the  school  level. 
To  review,  the  nine  steps  were  (project 
Transparency  2-01,  A Nine-Step  Model  for 
Community  Relations): 

1.  Rationale  Development 

2.  Staff  Preparation 

3.  Needs  Assessment 

4.  Goal  Formulation 

5.  Activity  Selection 

6.  Task  Assignment 

7.  Implementation 

8.  Evaluation 

9.  Goal  Revision 


This  model  was  provided  as  an  organizational 
framework  to  assist  any  school  principal  and 
staff  establish  and  maintain  a successful 
community-relations  program. 

The  principal’s  responsibilities  within  such  a 
systematic  program  were  examined  briefly  in 
Workshop  #2,  and  in  more  detail  in  Workshop 
#5.  As  leader  of  the  school,  the  principal  is  in  a 
position  to  provide  the  initiative  and  conviction 
necessary  to  generate  such  a program.  The 
school  administrator’s  enthusiasm  and  leadership 
are  keys  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

However,  a school/community-relations  program 
is  most  effective  when  it  is  based  on  the 
understanding  and  co-operation  of  the  entire 
staff.  To  this  end,  it  is  the  principal’s 
responsibility  to  motivate,  train,  and  supervise 
staff.  Workshop  #5  demonstrated  how  internal 
relations  influence  the  success  of  any  program  of 
external  community  relations. 

As  noted  in  earlier  workshops,  all  of  the  initiative 
and  decision-making  for  a comprehensive 
community-relations  program  cannot  rest  on  the 
principal  alone.  He  or  she  is  advised  to  organize 
a community-relations  leadership  team  to  share 
the  responsibilities  of  needs  assessment,  goal- 
formulation,  co-ordination  of  activities,  etc.  In  its 
simplest  form,  such  a leadership  team  would  be 
composed  of  the  principal  and  key  staff 
members.  Ideally,  the  leadership  team  should 
include  representatives  from  other  publics,  that 
is,  students,  parents,  and  the  community-at-large 
(for  example,  a senior  citizen,  a local  business 
person,  a police  officer).  The  community-relations 
leadership  team— headed  by  the  principal— is 
then  responsible  for  conducting  the  needs 
assessment,  designing  a community-relations 
program,  supervising  and  co-ordinating  the 
program,  and  maintaining  or  revising  the  program 
on  the  basis  of  feedback  from  the  various 
publics. 

This  workshop.  Workshop  #6,  deals  with  the 
principal’s  responsibilities  with  regard  to  external 
relations.  Specifically,  it  deals  with  the 
responsibility  to: 

• initiate  and  supervise  a community-relations 
program. 

• participate  in  community-relations  activities. 
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• encourage  hew  ideas  for  communicating  with 
and  involving  the  various  publics. 

• provide  direction  and  guidance  to  staff 
members. 

• cope  with  community-relations  problems  as 
they  arise. 

This  workshop  examines  various  pro-active  and 
re-active  situations  as  presented  in  the  videotape 
and  the  case  studies,  and  in  the  actual 
expe'-^'^nce  of  the  participants. 

A pro-active  stance  involves  taking  advantage  of 
what  one  knows  about  one’s  school  and 
community  and  using  the  resources  available, 
with  the  aim  of  developing  positive  relationships 
with  the  school’s  publics.  A pro-active  approach 
involves  initiating  and  maintaining  two-way 
communication  with  one’s  publics.  A re-active 
stance,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  a situation 
that  demands  a response,  often  immediately. 
These  situations  may  be  positive — for  example, 
the  local  newspaper  phones  for  some  information 
about  a student  who  earned  first  prize  at  a 
science  fair.  More  often,  re-active  situations 
involve  problems  of  some  sort.  These  situations 
tend  to  emphasize  crisis-management  skills. 

Pro-active  situations  emphasize  the  purposes  of 
a school/community-relations  program.  For 
review,  these  are— project  Transparency  1-02, 
Purposes  of  a School/Community-Relations 
Program— to: 

• develop  communication  with  parents  and  the 
local  community. 

• communicate  an  accurate  and  positive 
impression  of  the  school  to  the  community. 

• convey  community  expectations  to  the  school 
staff. 

• convey  school  objectives  and  expectations  to 
the  community. 

• provide  the  school  with  information  on 
community  resources. 

• develop  a mutually  supportive  atmosphere 
between  the  school  and  the  community. 

Community  relations  is  the  art  of  identifying 
various  publics  or  subgroups  of  the  community 
and  then  developing  effective  vehicles  for 


learning  about  those  publics,  for  informing  them 
about  the  school,  and  for  involving  them  in  the 
school.  Webster’s  New  Collegiate  Dictionary 
defines  public  relations  as  “the  business  of 
inducing  the  public  to  have  understanding  for 
and  goodwill  toward  a person,  firm,  or  institution; 
also:  the  degree  of  understanding  and  goodwill 
achieved.’’  This  workshop  shows  how  to  increase 
the  “understanding  for  and  goodwill  toward’’  a 
school  by  these  three  publics.  It  does  not  deal 
with  teacher-student  or  teacher-parent 
relationships  except  as  they  involve  the  principal, 
because  these  subjects  are  covered  in 
Workshops  #7  and  #8.  And  the  media  is 
mentioned  only  briefly  because  Workshop  #9 
covers  that  topic  in  some  detail. 
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Most  schools  are  actively  engaged  in  developing 
and  maintaining  positive  relations  with  students 
and  parents.  But  what  about  the  non-student,  and 
non-parent  members  of  a school’s  community? 
The  community-at-large  is  the  third  external 
public  and  one  that  is  sometimes  neglected  by  a 
school.  This  can  be  a serious  error.  In  the  1980s, 
two-thirds  or  more  of  a district’s  taxpayers  may 
not  have  children  in  school.  However,  this  does 
not  mean  that  these  people  are  not  interested  in 
the  schools.  On  the  contrary,  these  people  want 
to  know  how  their  tax  dollars  are  being  spent. 
They  are  curious  about  how  education  has 
changed  since  they  were  students  and  also 
interested  in  how  today’s  students  are  being 
educated  to  be  tomorrow’s  citizens.  In  summary, 
the  community-at-large  is  interested  in  being 
informed  about  what  is  happening  in  the  school. 

The  school  should  also  be  interested  in  involving 
the  community  in  the  school.  Public  schools  rely 
on  public  support,  and  that  support  can  be 
developed  through  communication  and 
involvement.  Community  members  have 
perceptions  about  the  school  that  may  or  may 
not  be  accurate.  It  is  to  the  school’s  advantage 
to  ensure  that  these  perceptions  are  both 
accurate  and  favorable.  The  community-at-large 
can  provide  many  resources— financial,  human, 
and  physical— to  assist  the  school  with  its 
programs.  If  this  public  is  ignored  or  slighted,  the 
result  can  be  sources  of  criticism,  misunder- 
standing, and  hostility.  This  can  lead  to  a 
deteriorating  public  image  for  the  schools  and  to 
problems  for  educators  at  all  levels  of  the 
system. 

The  series’  general  definition  of  the  community- 
at-large  has  been  those  members  of  the  school’s 
community  who  are  neither  students  attending 
nor  parents  or  guardians  of  those  who  are 
students.  When  dealing  with  the  community-at- 
large,  it  is  important  to  consider  which 
individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  the  school 
wishes  to  target  as  part  of  its  community- 
relations  program.  Because  most  of  these 
individuals  and  groups  will  not  have  been 
interacting  with  the  school  on  a regular  basis, 
the  school  will  probably  have  to  undertake  some 
research  in  order  to  identify  these  people  and  to 
develop  effective  two-way  communication 
channels  with  them. 


As  outlined  in  Workshop  #3,  a systematic 
approach  to  community  relations  involves 
collecting  information  about  the  community. 
Needs  assessment  focuses  on  three  basic  types 
of  information: 

1.  an  assessment  of  community  values  and 
expectations  with  regard  to  education  and 
school-based  services,  including  community 
use  of  school  facilities; 

2.  an  inventory  of  community  resources,  both 
human  and  physical; 

3.  an  analysis  of  demographic  information,  i.e., 
data  on 

• population  characteristics 

• community  groups  and  power  structures,  and 

• communication  patterns. 

Needs  assessment  is  a critical  step  in  planning 
any  community-relations  program.  At  this  point, 
the  community-relations  leadership  team  breaks 
down  each  public  into  subgroups  and  identifies 
the  needs  or  preferences  of  each  group  with 
regard  to  communication  and  involvement  with 
the  school.  The  identified  needs  of  the  internal 
and  external  publics  form  the  basis  for 
meaningful  goal  formulation.  The  next  step  is  to 
develop  activities  that  address  those  goals  and 
that  are  appropriate  to  the  resources  of  the 
school  and  its  various  publics. 

The  subgroups  that  comprise  the  community-at- 
large  will  vary  from  community  to  community. 
Major  groups  might  include:  school  neighbors; 
senior  citizens;  local  businesses  and  industries; 
local  shopping  malls;  local  recreational  and 
cultural  facilities  (recreation  centre,  planetarium, 
theatre,  library,  museum,  multicultural  or  crafts 
centre);  local  educational  facilities  (other  schools, 
a university,  community  college,  or  technical 
institute);  business  associations  (Merchants’ 
Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of 
Trade);  service  clubs  and  lodges;  government 
agencies  and  departments  (Social  Services, 

Parks  and  Recreation,  Agricultural  Extension); 
health  services  (public  health  nurse,  hospital 
board);  rural  associations  (Farmers’  Association, 
Women’s  Farm  Association,  Women’s  Institute); 
various  media  (newspaper,  radio  and  television 
stations);  community  leagues;  realtors;  fire 
department;  police. 
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The  nature  and  degree  of  involvement  on  the 
part  of  these  groups  will  vary  from  community  to 
community.  For  example,  in  one,  a law-enforce- 
ment officer  talks  to  students  once  or  twice  a 
year.  In  another,  a law-enforcement  officer  sits 
on  the  school’s  community  advisory  council  or 
acts  in  some  other  part-time  liaison  capacity.  In 
one  school,  a professor  of  biology,  an  oilfield 
geologist,  and  a greenhouse  owner  are  the  guest 
speakers  in  a science  class.  In  another,  it  is  a 
district  agriculturalist,  a wildlife  officer,  and  a 
veterinarian  who  are  the  speakers  and  resource 
people.  The  local  Legion  may  be  involved  with 
the  school  on  a once-yearly  basis,  sponsoring  an 
essay  contest  on  Remembrance  Day.  The  local 
public  health  nurse  is  likely  to  be  involved  with 
the  school  on  an  on-going  basis  throughout  the 
year.  A church  group  uses  the  school’s  facilities 
each  Sunday.  The  same  group  might  be  willing 
to  include  some  school  announcements  in  its 
newsletter  to  parishioners.  Or  to  spearhead  a 
drive  for  books  for  the  school  library. 

The  nature  of  a group’s  involvement,  and  the 
frequency  and  tone  of  its  communication  with  the 
school  will  depend  on  several  factors,  including: 
the  identified  needs  and  resources  of  the  school 
and  the  community;  past  experiences;  immediate 
and  long-term  goals;  and  the  degree  of 
commitment  from  various  individuals. 

In  addition  to  identifying  the  subgroups  that 
comprise  the  community,  it  is  important  to  identify 
community  leaders  and  key  communicators. 
These  are  people  who  are  influential  in  the 
community  and  in  a position  to  know  what  is 
going  on  there.  They  may  be  those  who  are  in 
prominent  “official”  positions,  such  as  the 
president  of  the  community  league,  the  loan 
officer  at  the  bank,  the  marketing  director  of  the 
local  shopping  mail,  the  director  of  the  senior 
citizen’s  home,  a priest,  minister,  rabbi,  or 
church  elder.  Or  they  may  be  people  who  have 
risen  to  “unofficial”  positions  of  respect,  such  as 
the  matriarch  or  patriarch  of  an  ethnic  community. 
Key  communicators  are  often  those  who  are 
naturally  gregarious,  such  as  a little  league 
coach,  a barber,  or  a shopkeeper,  or  people  who 
enjoy  interpersonal  contact  by  working  in  the 
local  day-care  centre,  curling  in  two  leagues 
every  week,  or  volunteering  for  every  census 
survey  and  charity  drive.  It  is  important  that  the 


school  identify  these  people  and  maintain  contact 
with  them.  Remember,  too,  that  the  school’s 
support  staff  is  often  drawn  from  the  community. 
As  local  residents,  their  influence  on  the  public 
perception  of  the  school  can  be  considerable. 

Once  the  community-relations  team  has  collected 
information  about  the  community  and  has 
identified  which  groups  and  organizations  the 
school  wishes  to  emphasize  in  its  community- 
relations  program,  the  next  step  is  to  develop 
effective  communication  channels.  The  methods 
of  communication  chosen  will  depend  on  such 
factors  as  the  size  of  the  group  addressed,  the 
nature  of  the  messages,  the  proximity  of 
community  members  to  the  school,  whether  the 
school  is  rural  or  urban,  and  whether  it  is 
elementary,  junior  high,  or  senior  high.  For 
example,  local  small  businesses  may  not  be 
interested  in  the  school  newsletter,  but  perhaps 
would  appreciate  occasional  informal  visits  from 
the  school  principal  or  vice-principal  to  discuss 
such  matters  as  student  behavior  in  their  stores 
or  some  upcoming  school/community  events. 
Again,  the  school  may  find  that  it  can  reach 
more  of  the  community  by  including  its  news  in 
the  community  league  newsletter  or  the  mall  flier 
than  by  placing  public-service  announcements  on 
the  local  radio  station. 

To  inform  the  community  about  school  events 
and  programs,  it  is  necessary  to  advertise  these 
in  the  community.  This  may  involve:  fliers  in 
mailboxes;  posters  in  the  local  library,  shops, 
and  restaurants;  a slide  show  or  other  visual 
display  in  a mall;  a demonstration  at  a fair;  a 
school  band  performance  in  a parade.  Another 
way  to  promote  a positive  image  of  the  school  is 
for  the  principal  or  some  staff  member  to  speak 
to  community  groups  and  service  organizations. 
The  media  offers  excellent  communication 
channels  for  reaching  the  community-at-large. 
Each  school  should  keep  a file  on  the  local 
media  that  lists  contact  persons,  media 
requirements  with  regard  to  deadlines  and  news 
release  formats,  etc.  Community  leaders  can  be 
effective  two-way  communication  channels:  they 
can  organize  block  meetings,  report  rumors  and 
community  concerns  to  the  school,  and 
disseminate  accurate  information  about  the 
school.  A little  imagination  can  go  on  a long  way 
when  developing  communication  strategies. 
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The  same  adage  is  true  when  developing 
opportunities  for  community  members  to  become 
directly  involved  with  the  school.  Non-parents 
can  be  included  in  the  school’s  volunteer 
program.  Usually  such  people  are  senior  citizens, 
or  individuals  on  shift  work  or  with  flexible  job 
schedules.  Business  people,  of  course,  may  be 
able  to  obtain  time  off  or  help  out  during 
evenings.  For  example,  a computer  expert  might 
be  able  to  provide  advice  on  programming  the 
school’s  microcomputers,  or  a draftsperson  be 
willing  to  draw  up  the  plans  for  that  new 
playground.  The  school  can  invite  the  community 
to  use  the  building  facilities.  Many  people  who 
would  otherwise  not  enter  the  school  might  like 
to  attend  a Continuing  Education  or  Parks  and 
Recreation  course,  church  services,  a production 
by  the  local  Drama  Club,  or  a wedding.  Many 
schools  provide  services  for  senior  citizens:  a 
drop-in  room,  inexpensive  hot  lunches,  free 
tickets  or  discounted  ones  to  athletic  events, 
concerts,  etc.  Athletic  events,  drama  productions, 
fairs,  and  bake  sales  are  all  opportunities  to 
invite  alumni  and  others  to  the  school.  Some 
service  clubs  and  corporations  may  wish  to 
support  certain  school  programs  (such  as 
enrichment  programs  or  outdoor  education) 
through  donations  or  fund-raising  activities. 

Individual  community  members  may  be  willing  to 
buy  fund-raising  products,  to  donate  old  clothes 
to  the  drama  department,  or  to  help  plant  trees 
on  the  school  grounds.  Businesses  may  be 
willing  to  participate  in  work-experience  or  work- 
study  programs  or  educational  field  trips. 

As  an  example  of  the  different  approaches  that 
could  be  utilized  by  a school,  adopting  a 
distinctive  school  logo/motto  is  one  way  to 
increase  visibility  in  the  entire  community.  This  is 
often  an  expression  of  the  school’s  philosophy 
and,  as  such,  can  form  the  keynote  of  the 
school’s  public  image: 

“The  School  Where  Every  Kid’s  a Winner’’ 

“Students  are  our  Number  One  Priority’’ 

“Child  Centered;  Community  Oriented.’’ 

Just  as  a slogan  catches  the  ear,  a logo/motto 
catches  the  eye.  A distinctive  one,  when  printed 
on  school  newsletters,  posters,  or  regular 
newspaper  columns,  alerts  the  reader  to  the  fact 
that  a particular  school  has  news  that  it  wants  to 
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communicate.  Whether  on  a flyer  in  the  mail  or 
on  a T-shirt  worn  by  a student,  this  identification 
carries  a message  about  the  school  to  even  a 
casual  viewer.  To  parents,  students,  and  staff 
who  see  it  on  each  item  of  school 
correspondence,  such  a device  can  help  to  boost 
school  spirit  and  to  reinforce  a positive  image. 

Transparencies  6-01,  Four  Logos,  and  6-02, 
Brebeuf  School  Logo,  are  examples  developed 
by  Alberta  schools.  (Project  Transparency  6-01, 
Four  Logos.)  What  response  do  these  logos 
evoke?  What  impressions  are  given  about  the 
schools?  What  statement  is  being  made?  (Allow 
time  for  participants  to  comment.) 

The  first  logo  is  that  of  Good  Shepherd 
Community  School  in  Fort  McMurray.  This  is  a 
school  that  emphasizes  the  relationships 
between  the  school,  the  church,  the  home,  and 
the  community.  The  logo  illustrates  these 
relationships  as  a set  of  overlapping  circles,  with 
the  school  and  the  symbol  of  the  shepherd  at  the 
centre,  and  appears  on  letterhead,  business 
cards,  volunteer  handbooks,  and  other  school 
items.  The  monthly  newsletter  is  appropriately 
named  “The  Shepherd’s  Yarn.’’ 

The  logo  of  Greenview  Elementary  School  in 
Edmonton  was  adapted  from  the  existing  logo  of 
the  local  community  league  of  Woodvale,  to 
which  was  added  the  band  of  children  under  the 
tree  and  the  name  Greenview.  The  main 
entrance  hall  of  the  school  contains  a large 
version  of  the  logo,  composed  of  mosaic  tiles 
laid  by  students. 

Nicholas  Sheran  Elementary  School  in 
Lethbridge  was  named  after  Alberta’s  first  miner 
and  coal  operator.  The  logo  is  a miner’s  pick,  with 
the  letters  “N’’  and  “S’’  attached  to  the  handle, 
and  the  school’s  colors  are  black  and  gold  to 
represent  coal,  sometimes  called  “black  gold.’’ 
The  school’s  mascot  is  a gopher  with  a miner’s 
hat  and  pick.  The  logo,  colors,  and  mascot  were, 
in  each  case,  the  winning  entry  from  a contest 
that  was  open  to  students  and  their  families. 

Kameyosek  Community  School  is  situated  in  the 
Millwoods  subdivision  of  Edmonton,  an  area  that 
many  years  ago  was  inhabited  by  the  Cree. 
Kameyosek  is  a Cree  word  meaning  “the 
beautiful.’’  Principal  and  staff  have  been  able  to 
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capitalize  on  that  fact.  According  to  the  principal, 
Ron  Hodges,  the  school’s  philosophy  is  built 
around  “the  beautiful  students  we  serve,  the 
beautiful  community,  the  beautiful  school,  and,  I 
might  add,  my  beautiful  staff.  If  you  ask  any  of 
our  children  what  Kameyosek  means,  they’ll  say 
‘the  beautiful.’  ’’^  The  logo  incorporates  the  fish, 
the  hawk,  and  the  eagle,  all  symbols  of  the 
beautiful  to  the  Cree.  This  logo  appears  on  the 
school’s  business  cards,  newsletters,  and 
handbooks,  and  on  T-shirts,  which  are  very 
popular  with  both  students  and  parents. 

(Project  Transparency  6-02,  Brebeuf  School 
Logo.)  Brebeuf  Junior  High  School  in  Calgary  is 
an  excellent  example  of  a well-conceived, 
professionally  executed  design.  It  was  the  project 
of  the  school’s  vice-principal,  Sandor  Gajdos.  In 
1981,  when  Mr.  Gajdos  worked  on  a number  of 
school  publications,  he  realized  that  each 
publication  looked  different  from  the  next.  The 
booklet  for  new  report  cards  had  the  design  of 
the  school  system;  the  student  handbook 
capitalized  on  the  school’s  nickname,  “the 
Brave’’,  etc.  But  there  was  no  theme  or 
identifiable  feature  to  link  the  articles  together. 

Mr.  Gajdos’  goal  was  to  develop  a design  that 
would  project  to  the  community  what  the  school 
was  all  about.  In  addition,  the  graphic  had  to  be 
immediately  recognizable  on  various 
communication  vehicles  used  by  the  school. 

The  finished  design  is  one  that  is  totally 
appropriate.  The  slogan,  “the  spirit  is  growing,’’ 
can  be  interpreted  in  a number  of  different  ways: 
it  can  refer  to  school  spirit,  community  spirit,  and 
the  Christian  Spirit.  The  picture  of  contemporary 
adolescents  was  produced  by  a commercial 
artist,  Michael  Hume.  Mr.  Gajdos  requested  that 
the  picture  show  a cluster  of  students  because 
junior  high  students  are  very  peer-oriented  and 
friendships  mean  a lot  to  them.^ 

Brebeuf  School  uses  this  design  consistently  on 
its  publications,  which  include:  report  card 
booklet:  student  handbook  and  information 
bulletin;  school  letterhead;  memo  pads;  parents’ 
bulletin;  and  general  information  bulletin.  The 
design  has  also  been  used  on  certificates  of 
appreciation  during  a campaign  to  raise  funds  for 


school  computers  and,  in  the  same  campaign, 
for  small  signs  posted  in  the  windows  of  those 
who  made  donations  (thus  simultaneously 
publicizing  the  campaign  and  avoiding  a 
duplication  of  requests  for  support). 

Brebeuf  School’s  logo  also  appears  on  its  news 
releases  and  at  the  top  of  its  regular  column  in 
two  local  newspapers.  Handout  9-07,  Developing 
a Style:  Brebeuf  School,  in  Chapter  9,  shows  the 
established  headline  and  format  for  a column  in 
one  of  the  newspapers.  The  column  on  the  right 
of  the  handout  shows  exactly  how  the  article  will 
appear  when  reproduced  in  the  newspaper.  (You 
may  wish  to  project  a transparency  of  Handout 
9-07,  or  to  distribute  it.) 

If  Brebeuf  School  seems  to  have  gone  to  a lot  of 
trouble  to  design  a slogan,  a logo,  news-release 
forms,  etc.,  the  effort  has  been  worthwhile.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  school’s  slogan  and  logo 
rest  on  three  factors: 

1.  They  are  immediately  associated  with  the 
school  by  community  members. 

2.  They  express  a clear  message  about  the 
school. 

3.  They  are  attractive. 

Professional  assistance  with  a design  is  only  one 
alternative  for  a school.  It  can  explore  the 
possibilities  of  design  contests,  assistance  from  a 
local  high  school  or  community-college  art 
department,  advice  from  a local  draftsperson  or 
graphic  designer,  and  support  from  central  office 
printing  services.  What  is  important  is  not  the 
funds  expended,  but  an  image  that  reflects  the 
school  philosophy  and/or  spirit. 

School  slogans  and  logos  are  only  two  means  of 
developing  a visible  presence  in  the  community. 
These  techniques,  together  with  the  others 
discussed  earlier,  can  all  help  to  improve  the 
relationship  with  the  community-at-large. 


^ Personal  interview  with  Ron  Hodges,  6 May  1982. 
^Telephone  interview  with  Sandor  Gajdos,  17  June  1983. 
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ACTIVITY  6-01 

Previewing  Activity: 
Directed  Viewing  of 
the  Videotape 

Procedure: 

Ask  participants  to  keep  the  following  questions 
in  mind  when  viewing  the  videotape  (feel  free  to 
add  any  questions  of  your  own): 

1.  Why  would  a school  principal  consider 
community  relations  a priority  when  he/she 
already  has  a full  schedule  of  duties? 

2.  How  can  a principal  facilitate  effective 
school/community  relations  with  regard  to 
these  three  publics: 

• students, 

• parents, 

• the  community-at-large? 

3.  The  videotape  briefly  presents  a number  of 
successful  community-relations  programs 
developed  by  various  schools.  Why  do  you 
think  that  these  programs  are  successful?  Are 
certain  elements  common  to  more  than  one 
school? 


ACTIVITY  6-02 

Participants 
View  the 
Videotape 

Leader’s  preparation: 

You  should  preview  the  tape  at  least  once. 

N.B.  Participants  should  not  take  notes  while 
watching  the  videotape  the  first  time.  They 
should  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
videotape  at  a later  date  if  they  so  wish,  and  to 
take  notes  at  that  time. 

Lectures  have  been  kept  to  a minimum  in  this 
workshop.  However,  several  activities  in  the 
longer  sessions  provide  opportunities  for  brief 
note-taking.  Individuals  wishing  more  information 
on  external  relations  should  be  referred  to  the 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Procedure: 

Screen  the  entire  videotape. 

Time: 

Approx.  30  minutes 

Contents: 

1.  Reasons  why  a school  should  develop  positive 
relationships  with: 

• students, 

• parents, 

• the  community-at-large. 

2.  Suggestions  on  how  to  develop  and  maintain 
positive  external  relations  systematically. 

3.  A description  of  some  of  the  principal’s 
responsibilities  in  organizing/facilitating 
effective  school/community  communication 
and  interaction. 

4.  Some  real-life  examples  of  successful 
community-relations  programs. 
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ACTIVITY  6-03 
Postviewing  Discussion 


Leader’s  preparation: 

You  should  be  familiar  with  the  discussion 
questions  that  follow  and  should  have  prepared 
sample  answers  to  the  questions. 

You  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  content  of 
the  videotape. 

Group  size; 

Large  group 

Time: 

Approx  10  minutes 

Procedure: 

Ask  participants  to  respond  to  3 or  4 of  the 
following  questions; 

1.  Consider  some  of  the  real-life  examples  in 
the  videotape.  What  do  you  see  that  gives  an 
indication  of  why  these  programs  work  in 
these  schools? 

2.  What  aspects  of  these  programs  could  you 
adapt  to  your  school/community  situation? 

3.  On  whose  shoulders  does  the  success  of  a 
school/community-relations  program  rest? 

The  principal?  The  entire  school  staff?  The 
members  of  the  school’s  community-relations 
leadership  team?  Key  members  of  the 
community  who  are  involved  in  the  school? 

4.  How  much  of  a school’s  community-relations 
program  is  the  responsibility  of  the  principal? 

5.  What  can  the  principal  do  to  establish  a co- 
operative atmosphere  in  which  the  entire 
staff  takes  responsibility  for  positive 
school/community  relations? 

6.  How  much  responsibility  should  be  extended 
to  certain  key  members  of  the  external 
publics,  meaning  students,  parents,  and  the 
community-at-large? 

7.  What  responsibility  does  the  school  have 
toward  non-students  and  non-parents?  What 
right(s)  do  they  have  to  know  about  school 
activities,  programs,  and  policies?  What 
responsibility  does  the  school  have  to  make 
them  aware  of  these  things? 


8.  What  role  can  regular  communication  and 
interaction  play  in  bringing  you  closer  to  the 
ideal  school-parent  relationship?  (Ask 
participants  to  answer  the  question,  first,  as 
an  educator,  and  then  as  a parent.) 

9.  Is  effective  community  relations  with 
students,  in  essence,  a popularity  contest?  Is 
the  principal  or  teacher  who  is  most  popular 
with  the  students  always  the  most  effective 
community-relations  representative  for  the 
school?  Does  popularity  coincide  with 
respect,  discipline,  and  learning? 

10.  Is  what  is  popular  or  effective  with  students 
necessarily  what  is  going  to  please  the 
community?  How  do  you  reconcile  the  two? 
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ACTIVITY  6-04 

The  School-Student  Relationship 


Goals: 

Participants  will  be  able  to  identify  a number  of 
methods  whereby  the  school  can  strengthen 
school-student  relationships  and  describe  the 
methods  designed: 

• to  improve  two-way  communication  between 
the  principal  and  students. 

• to  involve  students  directly  in  school  plans, 
policies,  and  procedures. 

• to  improve  teacher-student  relations. 

• to  provide  positive  student  exposure  in  the 
community. 

N.B.  You  might  want  participants  to  bring  a list 
of  suggestions  or  tips  for  meeting  these  four 
goals. 

Group  size: 

Large  group 

Time: 

Approx.  15  minutes 

Materiais  (optional): 

Chalkboard,  easel,  or  overhead  projector 

Procedure: 

1 . Ask  participants  how  to  improve  two-way 
communication  between  the  principal  and 
students. 

2.  Feel  free  to  list  these  responses  on  the 
chalkboard. 

3.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with  regard  to: 

— how  to  involve  students  directly  in  school 
plans,  policies,  and  procedures. 


4.  If  time  remains,  ask  the  following  questions: 

1.  Which  methods  have  proved  most 
successful  for  your  school? 

2.  Which  methods  work  best  at  the  elementary 
level?  The  junior  high  level?  The  high 
school  level? 

3.  What  benefits  do  you  perceive  when  the 
school  creates  a positive  climate  for 
students? 


— how  to  improve  teacher-student  relations 
(very  briefly). 

— how  to  provide  positive  student  exposure  in 
the  community. 
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ACTIVITY  6-05 

The  School-Parent  Relationship 


Goals: 

Participants  will  be  able  to  identify  a number  of 
methods  whereby  the  school  can  strengthen 
school-parent  relationships  and  describe  the 
methods  designed: 

• to  improve  two-way  communication  between 
the  school  and  parents. 

• to  involve  parents  directly  in  school  plans, 
policies  and  programs. 

N.B.  You  might  want  participants  to  bring  a list 
of  suggestions  or  tips  for  meeting  these  two 
goals. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Photocopy  Handout  6-02,  How  to  Make  Your 
School  Parent-Proof,  for  each  participant. 

Group  size: 

Large  group 

Time: 

Approx.  15  minutes 

Materials  (optional): 

Chalkboard,  easel,  or  overhead  projector 

Procedure: 

1.  Distribute  the  handout.  Give  participants  time 
to  read  it.  Then  ask  them  if  they  have  any 
suggestions  to  add  to  the  list  of  10  points  in 
the  article,  e.g.,  what  are  some  other  negative 
policies  and  practices?  Distribution,  reading 
and  discussion:  5 minutes. 

2.  Now  that  the  participants  are  aware  of  how 
not  to  treat  parents  (and  stifle  parent-school 
communication),  ask  them  how  to  improve 
two-way  communication  between  the  school 
and  parents. 

You  may  wish  to  list  participants’  suggestions 
on  the  chalkboard. 

3.  Ask  participants  how  they  would  directly 
involve  parents  in  school  plans,  policies,  and 
programs. 

Again,  feel  free  to  list  the  participants’  points. 


4.  If  there  is  time,  ask  these  questions: 

• Which  methods  have  been  most  successful 
for  your  school? 

• Do  parents’  roles  vary  depending  on  whether 
their  children  attend  an  elementary,  junior, 
or  senior  high  school?  If  so,  how? 

• What  are  the  advantages  for  the  school 
when  parents  are  informed  and  involved? 
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ACTIVITY  6-06 

The  School-Community  Relationship 


Goals: 

Participants  will  be  able  to  identify  a number  of 
methods  whereby  the  school  can  strengthen 
school/community  relationships  and  describe  the 
methods  designed: 

• to  improve  two-way  communication  between 
the  school  and  the  community-at-large. 

• to  directly  involve  the  community  in  school 
plans  and  programs. 

N.B.  You  might  want  participants  to  bring  a list 
of  suggestions  or  tips  for  meeting  these  two 
goals. 

Group  size: 

Large  group 

Time: 

Approx.  15  minutes 

Materials  (optional): 

Chalkboard,  easel,  or  overhead  projector 

Procedure: 

1 . Ask  participants  how  they  would  improve  two- 
way  communication  between  the  school  and 
the  community-at-large,  keeping  in  mind  non- 
students and  non-parents,  whether  they  be 
school  neighbors,  in  local  businesses, 
municipal  social  service  agencies,  service 
clubs,  etc. 

You  may  wish  to  list  participants’  suggestions 
on  the  chalkboard. 

2.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with  regard  to  how 
to  involve  the  community  directly  in  school 
plans  and  programs. 

3.  If  there  is  time,  ask  these  questions: 

• What  elements  of  the  non-parent  community 
interact  with  your  school  on  a regular  basis? 

• Where  do  you  think  that  non-parents  get  the 
bulk  of  their  information  about  the  school? 

• What  image  do  you  feel  that  your  school 
presents  to  the  non-parent  community? 


• What  conscious  efforts  does  your  school 
make  to  present  a positive  image  to 
taxpayers  who  do  not  presently  have 
children  in  your  school? 

N.B.  This  activity  could  be  supplemented  by 
Lecture  6-02,  The  Community-at-Large. 
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ACTIVITY  6-07 

Mini  Case  Studies:  Students,  Parents, 
and  the  Community-at-Large 


Goals: 

Participants  will  develop  some  skills  in  analysing 
and  solving  problems  in  external  community 
relations.  They  will  also  develop  skills  in  planning 
pro-active  programs  for  community  relations. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

You  should  be  familiar  with  Handout  6-01,  Mini 
Case  Studies:  Students,  Parents,  and  the 
Community-at-Large,  and  be  prepared  to  offer 
possible  solutions  to  the  problems  posed  in  the 
case  studies. 

Photocopy  the  case  studies  that  you  wish 
participants  to  discuss.  For  example,  with  a 
group  of  15-20  people,  and  an  allotted  time  of  45 
minutes,  3-5  of  the  case  studies  might  be  the 
number  to  use. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  three  to  five  persons 

Materials: 

Paper  and  pens  for  the  participants 

Time: 

Approx.  45  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  the  participants  into  groups  and 
have  each  appoint  a recorder  and  a 
chairperson. 

2.  Give  each  group  copies  of  a case  study,  one 
per  member.  Different  groups  will,  of  course, 
receive  different  case  studies.  The  total 
number  of  case  studies  for  discussion  is  at 
your  discretion. 

3.  Give  each  group  15  minutes  to  plan  a solution 
to  the  problem  posed  in  their  case  study. 

4.  Reconvene  the  participants.  At  this  point,  you 
may  wish  to  distribute  copies  of  all  of  the  case 
studies  used,  in  order  to  facilitate  reporting 
and  discussion. 


5.  Each  recorder  reads  the  case  study,  and 
reports  the  group’s  answers  to  the  questions 
posed  at  the  end  of  the  study.  (If  more  than 
one  group  examines  the  same  study,  there  is 
no  rereading,  nor  any  need  to  repeat  points 
already  covered.)  Participants  should  be 
encouraged  to  comment  on  and  ask  questions 
of  each  group. 

You  will  probably  want  to  comment  on  group 
strategies  and  to  draw  attention  to  aspects  of 
certain  situations  that  may  have  been 
overlooked. 

Reporting  and  discussion:  25-30  minutes. 
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ACTIVITY  6-08 

Case  Study:  The  Spirit  of  the  Season 


Goal: 

Participants  will  examine  an  example  of  a well- 
planned  school/community  activity.  They  will 
understand  that  even  the  best  plans  sometimes 
go  awry  and  that  the  impact  or  success  of  any 
community-relations  activity  must  be  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  feedback  and  analysis. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Become  familiar  with  Handout  6-03,  The  Spirit  of 
the  Season,  and  prepare  answers  to  the 
discussion  questions  listed  in  the  procedure 
below. 

Photocopy  the  handout,  one  per  participant. 

Group  size: 

Large-group  discussion 

Time: 

Approx.  20  minutes 

Procedure: 

1.  Distribute  Handout  6-03,  The  Spirit  of  the 
Season,  one  copy  per  participant.  Instruct 
participants  to  read  it. 

2.  Ask  participants  the  following  questions  (feel 
free  to  add  any  of  your  own): 

• Do  you  think  that  Cornerstone  School’s 
community-relations  leadership  team  did  a 
good  job  of  planning  an  effective 
school/community  event?  Why  or  why  not? 

• Could  the  school  have  avoided  the  problem 
with  the  haywagon?  If  so,  how?  Did  the 
principal  make  the  correct  decision  with 
regard  to  who  would  ride  the  wagon?  Why 
or  why  not? 

• Could  the  school  have  avoided  the 
misunderstanding  with  the  woman  who 
telephoned?  If  so,  how? 

• If  you  were  the  principal,  how  would  you 
obtain  enough  information  to  evaluate  how 
last  night’s  festival  will  affect 
school/community  relations  and  a unified 
community  spirit? 


• Without  as  yet  this  information,  what  effects 
can  you  hypothesize? 

• If  the  concern  voiced  by  the  anonymous 
caller  proves  to  be  widespread,  what  action 
should  be  taken  and  by  whom? 

• Assuming  that  the  school  had  not  received 
this  telephone  call,  why  should  the 
leadership  team  still  have  sought  feedback 
on  the  success  of  the  festival? 

• Why  is  it  important  for  a school  to  evaluate 
the  impact  of  any  community-relations 
activity?  How  is  this  done?  (Solicit  feedback, 
analyse  the  information,  then  revise  the 
program  as  necessary.) 
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ACTIVITY  6-09 

Problem-Solving 

Strategies 

This  activity  is  the  same  as  that  using  the  mini 
case  studies  in  Activity  6-07,  except  that  the 
case  studies  here  are  longer  and  more  complex. 
So  follow  the  instructions  for  Activity  6-07,  Mini 
Case  Studies:  Students,  Parents  and  the 
Community-at-Large,  with  the  following  changes: 

1.  Use  Handout  6-04,  Case  Studies:  Problem- 
Solving  Strategies. 

2.  Group  work  (3  to  5 persons)  can  be  changed 
to  individual  work  at  your  discretion. 

3.  The  timing  should  be  changed  to  20  minutes 
for  initial  problem-solving  and  25-30  minutes 
for  reporting  and  discussion. 

4.  When  preparing  some  possible  solutions  to 
the  cases,  you  may  want  to  prepare  additional 
questions  for  participants  to  consider. 
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HANDOUT  6-01 

Mini  Case  Studies:  Students,  Parents, 
and  the  Community-at-Large 

STUDENTS 


Student  Underground 

You  are  the  principal  of  a high  school.  At  a staff 
meeting,  two  teachers  report  rumors  that  the 
students’  council  is  planning  to  print  a teacher 
evaluation  booklet.  The  staff  adviser  to  the 
students’  council  disavows  knowledge  of  any 
such  plan.  Much  to  the  relief  of  many  of  your 
staff  members,  you  instruct  the  adviser  to  tell  the 
students’  council  that  such  a publication  will 
definitely  not  be  allowed.  The  adviser  later  reports 
that  he  suspects  that  the  council  has  sanctioned 
an  “underground”  publication  of  the  booklet. 

* ★ * 

What  commiunity-relations  problems  can  you 
identify?  As  principal,  how  could  you  have 
prevented  this  situation  from  developing?  How 
can  you  avoid  major  confrontations  between 
administration  and  students,  students  and  staff, 
and  staff  and  administration?  What  steps  can 
you  take  to  restore  and  maintain  good 
community  relations  among  all  three  factions? 

Video  Madness 

You  are  the  principal  of  a junior  high  school, 
which  is  near  a shopping  mall  with  a video 
arcade.  Parents  have  expressed  concern  about 
the  amount  of  time  that  students  spend  at  the 
arcade  after  school  and  the  company  that  they 
keep  there.  The  staff  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  number  of  students  who  skip  classes 
and  extra-curricular  activities  to  play  video 
games.  The  students’  council  petitions  you  to 
install  video  games  in  the  school.  It  wants  the 
profits  from  the  machines  to  go  to  school 
dances,  clubs,  and  other  worthy  causes.  It  uses 
two  American  schools  as  precedents. 

Is  the  council’s  proposal  feasible?  Why  or  why 
not?  As  principal,  what  course  of  action  do  you 
plan?  What  kind  of  input  might  you  require  from 
central  office?  What  roles  might  parents  and 
local  business  people  play  in  your  negotiations 
with  students? 


Protection  Racket 

You  are  the  principal  of  an  elementary  school. 
Virtually  all  of  the  students  are  bused  to  school. 
They  can  buy  a beverage  and  hot  lunch  at  the 
school  cafeteria  if  they  wish.  One  of  your  grade 
three  teachers  informs  you  that  some  of  the 
younger  students  are  giving  up  part  of  their 
lunch  money  to  a group  of  grade  six  bullies. 
None  of  her  students  will  identify  the  bullies  for 
fear  of  reprisals. 


What  steps  can  you  take  to  identify  the  students 
involved?  What  form  of  discipline  is  appropriate? 
How  can  you  prevent  reprisals  against  the 
younger  students?  How  can  you  prevent  such  a 
situation  from  arising  again?  Does  the  situation 
warrant  the  involvement  of  the  police  or  the 
parents?  What  kind  of  involvement? 
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Handout  6-01 


PARENTS 

The  Dempsey  Boys  A Difference  in  Perception 


You  are  the  principal  of  an  elementary-junior 
high  school.  Most  of  the  students  are  bused  in 
from  farms  and  acreages.  Early  this  morning, 
you  receive  a telephone  call  from  a parent,  Mr. 
Dempsey.  He  says  that  the  bus  driver  refused  to 
pick  up  his  two  sons,  who  are  in  grade  6 and 
grade  8 respectively.  Mr.  Dempsey  will  drive  the 
boys  to  school,  even  though  it  will  make  him  late 
for  an  important  meeting  in  the  city,  but  he  is 
unable  to  pick  them  up  after  school.  His  final 
words  are,  “Those  kids  had  better  be  on  that 
bus  this  afternoon!’’ 

★ * * 

What  community-relations  problems  can  you 
identify?  What  course  of  action  do  you  plan? 

How  can  you  restore  and  maintain  good  relations 
with  the  two  students,  the  parent,  and  the  bus 
driver?  Does  this  situation  suggest  any  steps  to 
take  to  avoid  similar  problems  in  the  future? 

A Political  Problem 

You  are  the  principal  of  a high  school  in  a 
community  with  a large  number  of  New 
Canadians.  Today,  your  lunch  hour  is  interrupted 
by  three  fathers  who  are  very  upset  about  a 
social  studies  teacher,  Mr.  Smith.  The  fathers 
claim  that,  during  discussions  of  current  events, 
Mr.  Smith  has  referred  to  the  protagonists  in  a 
current  Middle-East  conflict  as  “thugs  and 
murderers.’’  They  accuse  him  of  spreading 
propaganda.  You  promise  to  look  into  the  matter 
and  get  back  to  them.  As  the  men  leave,  they 
ask  for  the  name  of  your  immediate  supervisor. 

* ★ ★ 

How  do  you  plan  to  investigate  the  matter  at  hand? 
At  what  point  should  you  involve  central  office?  If  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Smith  prove  to  be  true,  what 
action  should  you  take?  If,  after  your  investigation, 
the  situation  does  not  appear  clear-cut  (e.g.,  Mr. 
Smith  denies  the  allegation;  the  students’  testimony 
is  contradictory),  what  will  you  do?  Whatever  the 
outcome,  how  will  you  maintain  good  relations  with 
the  local  ethno-cultural  communities? 


You  are  the  principal  of  an  elementary  school  in 
an  inner-city  community  with  many 
disadvantaged  families  and  many  new 
immigrants.  The  teachers  make  a special  effort 
to  take  the  students  on  field  trips  that  will  orient 
them  to  Canadian  society  and  expand  their 
horizons.  The  school  has  a part-time  liaison 
person.  She  has  just  informed  you  that  a lot  of 
the  parents  do  not  approve  of  the  field  trips. 

They  would  prefer  that  the  students  do  lessons 
in  their  classrooms. 

* * * 

What  can  you  do  to  explain  to  parents  the 
importance  of  such  field  trips?  How  can  the 
parents  be  convinced  that  the  students’  studies 
are  not  being  neglected?  How  could  the  teachers 
and  the  liaison  person  assist  you  in  this 
undertaking?  Suggest  ways  to  involve  some  of 
the  parents  in  the  field  trips  and  in  other  school 
events  or  programs. 
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Handout  6-01 


THE  COMMUNITY-AT-LARGE 


Professional  or 
Private  Citizen? 

You  are  the  principal  of  a junior  high  school  in  a 
small  town  near  an  army  base.  A significant 
portion  of  the  community  supplies  goods  or 
services  to  the  base  and,  in  general,  the  town 
has  always  supported  the  continuation  of  the 
base.  However,  controversy  has  recently 
developed  over  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  base.  The  issue  has  become  one  of 
“commerce”  vs.  “no  nukes.”  Your  staff  are 
aware  of  your  personal  anti-nuclear  views. 
Several  teachers  ask  you  to  attend  and  speak  at 
a rally  next  Sunday. 

★ * * 

What  do  you  consider  the  appropriate  response 
and  why?  How  could  your  actions  influence 
relationships  with  the  school’s  various  publics? 


A School  for  all  Seasons 

You  have  been  appointed  principal  of  a brand- 
new,  ultra-modern,  well-equipped  high  school 
that  is  due  to  open  in  September.  There  has 
been  widespread  support  from  community 
residents  for  constructing  the  school  because  of 
the  building’s  potential  for  community  use.  It  is 
now  May.  Already  you  have  had  numerous 
contacts  from  groups  wanting  to  use  the  facilities 
on  a regular  basis.  Your  physical  education  and 
drama  departments  have  planned  a full 
schedule.  The  town’s  community  recreation 
director  has  been  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying 
that  the  new  facility  will  allow  the  community 
recreation  program  to  expand  significantly. 

What  community-relations  problems  can  you 
identify?  What  should  you  have  done  to 
anticipate  this  situation?  What  should  you  do 
now?  What  happens  if  the  number  of  requests 
exceeds  the  available  capacity  of  the  school,  or 
if  there  are  other  scheduling  conflicts? 


A Question  of  Safety 

You  are  the  principal  of  an  elementary  school  in 
a small,  one-industry  town.  Every  day,  trucks 
from  the  Lone  Pine  Logging  Company  roll  past 
the  front  of  the  school.  You  are  concerned  for 
the  safety  of  the  students,  especially  on  rainy  or 
foggy  days,  and  in  the  evenings  when  students 
return  for  informal  games  on  the  school  grounds 
The  logging  company  plays  a prominent  role  in 
the  community.  Several  members  of  the  town 
council  are  employed  by  Lone  Pine. 

Whom  do  you  approach  with  your  concern  and 
how  do  you  approach  them?  Outline  a plan  to 
assure  the  safety  of  your  students. 


Construction  Controversy 

You  are  the  principal  of  an  old  high  school  in  a 
town  of  15,000  residents.  The  need  for  a second 
high  school  is  an  important  school-board  and 
municipal  issue.  The  major  candidates  in  an 
upcoming  school-board  election  are  divided  on 
the  issue,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
two  basic  options  are:  a major  addition,  and 
renovations  to  the  old  structure;  or  a new  school. 
The  possibility  of  a large,  new,  industrial  plant 
being  established  in  the  township  in  the  next 
year  or  two,  with  a subsequent  rise  in  the  town’s 
population,  complicates  the  issue.  You  and  your 
staff  are  currently  besieged  by  the  media  and  by 
private  individuals  for  views  on  the  matter. 

* * * 

What  should  you  say  to  the  people  who  contact 
you?  What  advice  should  you  give  your  staff? 
What  kind  of  school  policy  might  you  require  and 
how  would  you  develop  this?  How  will  this  issue 
affect  your  relationship  with  the  school  board  and 
central  administration? 


HANDOUT  6-02 

“How  to  Make  Your  School  Parent-Proof” 


An  open,  accessible  school,  or  an  ivory 
tower?  It’s  your  choice — and  many  principals 
are  choosing  these  days  to  surround  their 
schools  with  impassable  moats,  filled  with 
hungry  sharks  in  the  guise  of  insane 
regulations,  policies,  and  practices.  Here’s 
how  they  do  it; 


1 . Hold  all  meetings,  especially  board  of 
education  meetings,  during  the  day.  Parents 
are  a strange  breed.  They  seem  to  think 
making  a living  is  more  essential  than 
educational  excellence,  and  usually  won’t 
take  time  off  to  participate  in  daytime  get- 
togethers. 

2.  Alternate  from  compulsive  to  comatose 
communications.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  barrage  parents  with  publication  after 
publication,  memo  after  memo,  and  letter 
after  letter.  After  a short  while,  parents  will 
grow  tired  of  your  communication  efforts  and 
start  ignoring  what  you  send  them.  This  is 
the  time  to  cut  off  communication.  If  a 
problem  crops  up,  don’t  say  anything.  It 
probably  won’t  happen  until  mid-year, 
anyway,  and  by  then  you’ll  be  too  busy  with 
urgent  matters  to  spend  time  telling  people 
what’s  important.  Tell  parents  that  if  they’re 
really  interested  in  what’s  going  on,  they  can 
come  to  your  daytime  meetings,  or  wait  until 
next  September’s  blitz  of  memos.  After  all, 
being  concerned  about  parents’  information 
needs  takes  time  and  money. 

3.  Lock  the  doors,  turn  off  the  lights,  and  take 
the  phone  off  the  hook  no  later  than  4:30 
p.m.  Make  certain  parents  have  absolutely  no 
access  to  you  and  to  the  teachers  after 
normal  business  hours.  (If  you  do  something 
foolish  like  opening  a guidance  office  at 
night,  you’ll  find  parents  swooping  in  like 
Zeros  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Then  they’ll  probably 
start  expecting  other  services  at  night,  too.) 

4.  When  parents  do  show  up  at  meetings,  try  to 
make  them  feel  as  out  of  place  as  possible. 
Make  absolutely  certain  they  don’t  get  their 
hands  on  an  agenda,  and  don’t  ever  give 


them  a brochure  outlining  school  procedures. 
If  you  do,  you’ll  find  they’ll  start  expecting  to 
participate  in  the  “educational  process.’’ 

5.  Design  a report  card  that  reads  like  a federal 
regulation.  If  parents  understand  the  grading 
procedure,  they’ll  start  demanding 
unreasonable  things  like  an  explanation  of 
the  method  used  to  determine  the  child’s 
grades.  Threaten  to  have  the  parents  tossed 
in  jail  and  their  child  thrown  out  of  school  if 
they  don’t  get  the  signed  report  card  back 
within  forty-eight  hours.  (Never  leave  any 
document  of  interest  to  parents  in  their 
hands  longer  than  that.  They  may  hire  a 
translator  and  start  asking  for  explanations.) 

6.  Make  absolutely  certain  teachers  never 
introduce  themselves  to  their  students’ 
parents  until  sometime  in  late  October. 
Parent-proofing  works  best  if  teachers  never 
introduce  themselves  at  all.  And,  heaven 
forbid,  never  allow  teachers  to  call  parents 
on  the  phone,  particularly  if  a student  is 
doing  well  in  school.  Telephone  calls  should 
be  reserved  for  discrepancy  notices  and 
discipline  problems. 

7.  Instruct  secretaries  never  to  welcome  parents 
when  they  arrive  at  the  office.  Tell  them  that 
parents  like  to  see  their  tax  dollars  at  work 
and  to  keep  busy  typing,  filing,  and 
answering  phones  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
before  acknowledging  a visitor’s  presence.  If 
you  make  parents  feel  as  uncomfortable  as 
possible,  they’ll  keep  their  visits  brief  and 
infrequent. 

8.  Post  intimidating  signs  on  your  doors  and 
offices.  Here’s  one  that  works:  “Warning! 

City  Statute  548  requires  that  all  visitors  to  a 
public  facility  shall  report  immediately  upon 
entering  such  a facility  to  the  officer  or 
director  of  such  building  stating  reasons  for 
entry  and  business  to  be  transacted. 

Violators  are  subject  to  a $500  fine  or  six 
months  in  jail.  Welcome  to  your  school.’’ 

Then  post  absolutely  no  signs  telling  visitors 
how  to  get  to  your  office.  Odds  are  they’ll  go 
away. 
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Handout  6-02 


9 During  back-to-school  night  or  parent-teacher 
conferences,  insist  that  parents  squeeze  into 
tiny-tot  furniture.  And  be  sure  no  one  greets 
them  at  the  door  so  they  have  to  wander 
aimlessly  around  your  school.  This  will  tire 
them  out  and  make  them  more  docile. 

10.  Open  all  parent  meetings  by  making  it 
perfectly  clear  that  you  are  infinitely  more 
intelligent  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  be. 
Use  big  words.  Sit  behind  a big  desk  with 
your  chair  cranked  up  high  while  they  sit 
across  from  you  in  low  chairs.  Look  busy  and 
make  them  understand  how  lucky  they  are  to 
be  offered  a few  minutes  from  your  intensely 
tight  schedule. 


Now  that  isn’t  hard,  is  it?  With  just  a bit  of 
effort,  you  can  be  assured  of  no  parent 
interference  at  all— and  no  community 
support!  And  when  the  public  grumbles  about 
failures  of  the  schools  and  votes  huge  cuts  in 
the  budget,  you  can  take  full  credit.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  could  turn  these  suggestions 
around  to  beat  the  game  and  join  parents 
and  community  in  an  enlightening 
partnership. 


These  suggestions  were  compiled  by  the  communications 
department  of  the  McComb  Intermediate  School  District  in  Mt. 
Clemens,  Michigan,  under  the  direction  of  William  J.  Banach,  and 
reprinted  from  the  February  1980  issue  of  It  Starts  in  the 
Classroom,  a newsletter  published  by  the  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association,  Arlington,  Virginia,  1801  N.  Moore  St., 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


HANDOUT  6-03 

The  Spirit  of  the  Season 

You  are  the  principal  of  an  elementary-junior 
high  school  in  a newly-developed  subdivision. 

The  staff  and  key  members  of  the  community 
have  been  working  hard  to  provide  leadership  in 
the  development  of  a community  spirit  and  a 
community-support  system. 

This  month,  as  an  alternative  to  the  traditional 
school  Christmas  concert,  a Community  Carol 
Festival  was  organized.  The  goal  was  to  promote 
total  community  involvement.  The  following 
invitation  was  hand-delivered  to  each  household 
in  the  area:  “Cornerstone  Community  Carol 
Festival.  Wednesday,  December  15,  1982,  6 
p.m.:  Interested  community  members  of  all  ages 
are  invited  to  join  us  at  the  school  to  carol 
throughout  the  neighborhood.  A hay  wagon, 
courtesy  of  Kananaskis  College  and  CFUN 
Radio,  will  be  part  of  the  festivities.  7 p.m.: 

Community  carol  sing  at  Cornerstone  Public 
School.  Flot  chocolate  and  cookies  will  be 
served.  Wanted:  your  involvement.  Also,  a 
donation  of  cookies  would  be  greatly  appreciated 
(please  deliver  to  the  school  Dec.  15  or  phone 
the  school  to  arrange  pickup).  Sponsored  by: 

The  Steering  Committee  to  Form  a Cornerstone 
Neighborhood/  School  Group.’’ 

You  estimate  that  over  six  hundred  community 
members  attended  the  festival.  A problem  arose 
when  the  haywagon  turned  out  to  be  a third  the 
size  promised.  You  made  a quick  decision  to 
have  the  school’s  choir  travel  on  the  haywagon 
to  homes  on  the  fringe  of  the  subdivision.  (You 
reasoned  that  this  would  decrease  the  walking 
distance  for  other  community  carollers  who 
turned  out.) 

This  morning  you  receive  a telephone  call  from 
an  irate — and  anonymous — community  member. 

Fler  children  are  enrolled  in  the  separate  school 
system.  Her  family  attended  last  night’s  event  on 
the  assumption  that  they  would  enjoy  a hayride. 

She  feels  that  your  school’s  endeavors  to 
promote  school/community  relations  are  a public- 
relations  ploy  and  that  last  night’s  event  was 
clearly  planned  for  those  who  were  directly 
affiliated  with  the  school.  Her  final  words  are, 

“So  why  pretend  to  have  such  a concern  for  the 
community?’’ 
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HANDOUT  6-04 

Case  Studies:  Problem-Solving  Strategies 


A Frosty  Friday 

You  are  the  principal  of  a school  with  grades 
K-12.  A ski  program  is  a vital  component  of  the 
physical  education  program  for  the  upper- 
elementary, junior  high,  and  senior  high 
students.  The  program  is  conducted  at  the 
nearby  Big  Mogul  Ski  Hill.  The  budget  for  the  ski 
program  this  year  is  $9,000.  The  cost  per 
student  is  $25  for  five  lessons  and  the  use  of  the 
equipment.  Each  student  pays  $16,  the  balance 
being  paid  through  an  Educational  Opportunity 
Fund  grant.  The  Big  Mogul  Ski  Hill  has  recently 
changed  management.  The  new  management 
insisted  on  collecting  all  of  the  fees  in  advance, 
and  the  school  has  complied. 

The  high  school  students  are  the  first  to 
participate  in  the  program  this  year.  Their 
lessons  and  practice  times  are  scheduled  for  the 
evenings,  the  students  sharing  the  resort  with 
the  general  public. 

Friday  8 a.m.  One  of  the  teachers  who 
supervises  the  ski  students  drops  into  your  office 
to  advise  you  of  an  incident  at  the  resort  last 
night.  Some  students  got  drunk  and  started 
throwing  empty  beer  bottles.  They  broke  a large 
window  pane  at  the  lodge  and  the  windshield  of 
a car  belonging  to  a man  who  was  skiing  at  the 
resort. 

8:05  a.m.  You  are  interrupted  by  a telephone  call 
from  the  manager  of  the  Big  Mogul  Ski  Hill.  He 
says,  “We  can’t  afford  any  more  incidents  like 
that.  As  far  as  we’re  concerned,  the  rest  of  your 
ski  program  is  cancelled— at  all  levels.  And  don’t 
expect  any  refunds!’’ 


How  do  you  plan  to  solve  this  problem?  What 
additional  information  do  you  need?  At  what 
point  do  you  involve  central  office  and/or  seek 
legal  advice?  How  will  you  deal  with  the  in- 
school discipline  aspects  and  student  morale?  If 
the  manager  persists  in  refusing  to  refund  fees 
or  reinstate  the  program,  how  could  parents  or 
community  members  be  called  upon  to  help 
resolve  the  issue? 


“Fine  for  Mr.  T.,  Fine  for  Us” 

You  are  the  principal  of  a high  school  that  has 
been  in  operation  only  two  months.  The  school 
board  and  the  superintendent  have  advised  you 
and  the  rest  of  the  staff  that  the  community 
should  be  included  in  assisting  with  extra- 
curricular school  activities. 

Last  week,  the  senior  boys’  volleyball  team  was 
scheduled  to  go  out  of  town  to  participate  in  a 
tournament.  At  the  last  minute,  the  coach  was 
taken  ill.  You  quickly  phoned  a community 
member,  Mr.  T.,  a coach  in  the  city  league,  to 
see  if  he  would  be  willing  to  take  the  boys  to  the 
tournament.  Mr.  T.  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
help  out. 

This  week  you  receive  a letter  from  the  manager 
of  the  hotel  where  the  boys  stayed  on  their  trip. 
The  letter  states  that  the  conduct  of  the  team 
was  disgraceful  and  that  the  manager  does  not 
want  your  school  teams  to  stay  in  the  hotel 
again. 

When  you  call  the  team  captain  into  your  office, 
he  explains  that  a few  members  of  the  team  had 
a bit  too  much  to  drink  and  became  rowdy. 

Some  members  had  tried  to  control  the  situation 
but  were  unable  to  handle  it.  When  you  ask 
where  Mr.  T.  was  during  the  incident,  the  reply 
is,  “In  the  lounge  downstairs.’’ 

You  then  call  in  the  boys  involved  in  the  incident 
and  demand  an  explanation.  They  say,  “We  are 
all  of  legal  drinking  age.  Mr.  T.  was  drinking.  We 
figured  if  it  was  fine  for  him  to  drink,  it  was  fine 
for  us.’’ 


How  will  you  handle  this  matter?  What  further 
information  do  you  require  when  investigating  the 
incident?  How  could  the  school  and/or  the  school 
board  have  avoided  this  problem,  and  how  can  it 
be  avoided  in  future?  What,  if  anything,  should 
be  done  to  discipline  the  students?  Is  there 
anything  that  can  or  should  be  done  in  further 
contacts  with  the  hotel? 

I 
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Moral  Minority 

You  are  an  elementary  school  principal.  Your 
school  district  is  developing  a K-9  family  life 
curriculum  to  supplement  the  health  curriculum 
of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Education.  The 
curriculum  components  are  being  developed  by  a 
committee  of  teachers  under  the  guidance  of  the 
district’s  family  life  consultant.  With  the 
encouragement  of  the  school  board,  an  advisory 
committee  was  formed  to  give  input  and 
feedback  on  the  content  and  delivery  of  the  new 
curriculum.  The  committee  is  composed  of 
parents,  administrators,  a board  member,  and 
interested  leaders  of  various  religious  groups. 

The  curriculum  has  been  piloted  in  several 
schools  and  is  in  its  final  stages  of  evaluation. 

Some  parents  have  expressed  concern  about  the 
sex-education  component  of  the  curriculum. 

There  are  four  topics  of  concern:  (1)  the  explicit 
descriptions  and  terminology  used  with  the  lower 
grades:  (2)  the  question  of  whether  the  school  or 
the  home  should  be  responsible  for  teaching  the 
subject;  (3)  the  issue  of  teaching  morality;  and 
(4)  the  suitability  of  particular  teachers  in  the 
program.  A group  of  parents  have  emerged  who 
are  definitely  against  the  teaching  of  sex 
education  in  the  schools.  These  parents  have 
strong,  common,  religious  affiliations.  Two  of 
their  spokespersons  have  children  in  one  of  your 
grade  one  classes.  They  discover  that  their 
children’s  teacher  is  an  unwed  mother.  You 
receive  a petition,  signed  by  parents  from  the 
school  and  by  community  members  with  pre- 
school children,  demanding  the  immediate 
dismissal  of  the  teacher  and  a statement  from 
you  to  the  school  board  supporting  the  group’s 
view  that  sex  education  does  not  have  a place  in 
the  school. 


What  is  your  response  to  this  petition?  How  can 
this  situation  be  resolved?  Outline  some  possible 
scenarios.  How  will  you  advise  the  teacher  to 
handle  the  situation? 


TRi^NSPARENCY  6-01 

Four  Logos 


KAMEYOSEK 


TRANSPARENCY  6-02 

Brebeuf  School  Logo 


Brebeuf  Sciraol 

"ik' spirit  IS  ffimiii^  " 


5030  Northland  Drive  N.W.  Calgary,  Alberta  T2L  2J6 
C403] 289  8456 


\ 

Principal;  WI.B.Gormley  Vice-Principal:  S.  Gajdos 
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) Sample  Outlines — Workshop  #7 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  FOR 
TEACHERS:  A Professional 


Order  of  Presentation 


Number 

Title 

Length 

1 hour 

2 hours 

3 hours 

Lecture  7-01 

Introduction 

10  min. 

1 

1 

2 

Lecture  7-02 

Teachers  and  the  Community-at-large 

5 min. 

2 

2 

3 

Activity  7-01 

Background  Discussion 

20-30  min. 

— 

— 

1 

Activity  7-02 

Previewing  Activity:  Directed  Viewing  of 
the  Videotape 

2 min. 

3 

3 

4 

Activity  7-03 

Participants  View  the  Videotape 

25  min. 

4 

4 

5 

Activity  7-04 

Post-Viewing  Discussion 

20  min. 

5 

5 

6 

Activity  7-05 

A Community-Relations  Calendar  for  Teachers 

60-85  min. 

— 

6 

7 

Activity  7-06 

Mini  Case  Studies 

25-45  min. 

— 

— 

8 

Activity  7-07 

Planning  for  Change:  Force-Field  Analysis 

95-115  min.* 

N.B.  A coffee  break  should  be  added  in  workshops  of  two  hours  or  longer. 

‘Activity  7-07,  Planning  for  Change:  Force-Field  Analysis,  is  not  built  into  any  of  the  outlines.  It  is  designed  for 
use  by  a group  of  administrators  only  and  can  be  substituted  for  other  activities  or  done  at  a separate  session,  at 
the  leader’s  discretion. 

Lecture  7-01,  Introduction,  should  be  presented  in  an  edited  form  by  the  leader  in  the  3-hour  workshop, 
due  to  the  fact  that  Activity  7-01,  Background  Discussion,  precedes  this  lecture  and  covers  much  of  the 
material. 

This  is 
same 

Number 

Title 

Utilization 

Handout  7-01 

One  teacher  tackles  personal 
public  relations 

To  be  used  with  Activity  7-05,  A Community- 
Relations  Calendar  for  Teachers 

Handout  7-02 

Instruction  Sheet  for  Teachers: 
Planning  a Community-Relations 
Calendar 

To  be  used  with  Activity  7-05,  A Community- 
Relations  Calendar  for  Teachers 

Handout  7-03 

Sample  Community-Relations 
Calendar 

To  be  used  with  Activity  7-05,  A Community- 
Relations  Calendar  for  Teachers 

Handout  7-04 

Worksheet  for  a Community- 
Relations  Calendar 

To  be  used  with  Activity  7-05,  A Community- 
Relations  Calendar  for  Teachers 

Handout  7-05 

Mini  Case  Studies 

To  be  used  with  Activity  7-06,  Mini  Case  Studies 

Handout  7-06 

Instruction  Sheet  for  Administrators 

To  be  used  with  Activity  7-07,  Planning  for  Change: 
Force-Field  Analysis 

Handout  7-07 

Positive  and  Negative  Forces 

To  be  used  with  Activity  7-07,  Planning  for  Cnange: 
Force-Field  Analysis 

Handout  7-08 

Valence  of  Forces 

To  be  used  with  Activity  7-07,  Planning  for  Change: 
Force-Field  Analysis 

Handout  7-09 

Force-Field  Graph 

To  be  used  with  Activity  7-07,  Planning  for  Change: 
Force-Field  Analysis 
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Workshop 

Description 

The  material  introduces  school  personnel  to 
some  aspects  of  community  relations  for 
teachers.  Although  the  whole  series  of 
workshops  on  school/community  interaction  is 
designed  primarily  for  practising  and  aspiring 
administrators,  this  workshop  is  also  designed  for 
use  by  teachers. 

The  workshop  has  five  components: 

1.  The  25-minute  videotape  presents  a theoretical 
and  practical  introduction  to  the  topic  of 
community  relations  for  teachers.  It  briefly 
examines: 

• why  teachers  should  take  an  active  role  in 
school/community  relations. 

• how  teachers  can  meet  their  community- 
relations  responsibilities  to  students,  parents, 
and  the  community-at-large. 

• how  teachers  can  increase  their  community- 
relations  awareness  and  skills. 

2.  Two  lectures  supplement  the  information 
presented  in  the  videotape. 

3.  Directed  discussions  provide  opportunities  for 
the  workshop  leader  and  the  participants  to 
explore  further  the  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  community  relations  for  teachers. 

4.  Small  group  work  with  case  studies  enables 
the  participants  to  develop  some  problem- 
solving skills. 

5.  Two  hour-long  exercises,  one  for  teachers  and 
one  for  administrators,  are  designed  to  help 
the  participants  develop  a systematic 
approach  to  community  relations. 


General  Objectives 

• Participants  will  understand  why  teachers  should 
take  an  active  role  in  school/community  relations. 

• Participants  will  be  able  to  describe  some 
specific  responsibilities  of  teachers  within  a 
community-relations  program. 

• Participants  will  be  able  to  describe  some 
methods  for  increasing  teachers’  community- 
relations  awareness  and  skills. 


Notes  to 
the  Leader 

If  the  workshops  are  presented  in  sequence. 
Workshop  #7  is  automatically  set  within  the 
context  of  a systematic  program  of  school/ 
community  relations.  Participants  who  have 
attended  Workshops  #1  and  #2  will  be  familiar 
with  the  rationale  for  systematic  school/ 
community  relations  and  with  the  nine-step 
model  for  developing  and  maintaining  a 
community-relations  program. 

In  order  to  present  this  Workshop,  you  should  be 
conversant  with  the  rationale  that  was  presented 
in  Workshop  #1.  If  you  have  not  presented  that 
workshop,  it  is  advisable  to  review  Chapter  1 and 
the  corresponding  half-hour  videotape,  paying 
special  attention  to  the  lectures  in  Chapter  1 . 

You  should  also  formulate  your  own  rationale  for 
school/community  relations,  drawing  on  personal 
experience  and  beliefs,  as  well  as  on  theoretical 
material  presented  in  this  workshop  package  or 
other  reference  materials. 

For  participants,  some  familiarity  with  the 
rationale  for  systematic  school/community- 
relations  programs  is  a prerequisite  for  Workshop 
#7.  If  they  have  not  attended  Workshop  #1,  you 
should  extend  the  previewing  portion  of  it.  At  the 
very  minimum,  allocate  15  minutes  for  the 
following  lectures  from  Chapter  1: 

Lecture  1-01,  Introduction  to  Community 
Relations  4 min. 

Lecture  1-02,  Rationale  for  School-Community 
Relations  4 min. 

Lecture  1-04,  A Systematic  Approach  7 min. 

(These  lectures  are  also  recommended  as  a 

review  for  participants  who  have  attended 
Workshops  #1  and  #2— if  at  least  four  months 
have  elapsed  since  attending  them.)  You  should 
also  distribute  Handout  1-04,  Final  Report: 
Attitudes  of  the  General  Public  in  Alberta.  If 
possible,  also  allocate  15-20  minutes  before  the 
above  lectures  for  a general  discussion  of  these 
questions: 

1.  What  does  the  term  “school/community 
relations”  mean  to  you? 

2.  Should  schools  be  concerned  with  community 
relations?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Is  education  a product  that  has  to  be  “sold?” 
Why  or  why  not? 
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4.  What  benefits  do  you  see  in  a positive 
relationship  between  a school  and  its 
community? 

Because  of  the  general  availability  of  reference 
material  on  community  relations  or  public 
relations  for  teachers,  particularly  on  the  topics 
of  teacher-student  and  teacher-parent 
communication,  lectures  in  this  workshop  have 
been  kept  to  a minimum.  Leaders  and 
participants  who  are  interested  in  more 
background  information,  case  studies,  and  tips 
are  referred  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  Because  Workshop  #8  deals  with  the 
subject  of  parent-teacher  conferences  in  some 
detail,  that  aspect  of  parent-teacher  interaction  is 
not  covered  in  this  workshop. 

When  selecting  discussion  questions  and 
reviewing  lecture  material,  you  should  consider 
whether  the  participants  are  a group  of  teachers 
or  a group  of  principals.  Consider,  too,  their 
background  knowledge,  skills,  and  experience — if 
any— with  a systematic  program  of  school/ 
community  relations.  You  may  want  to  modify 
the  emphasis  in  the  discussion  sessions  and  the 
lectures  according  to  the  participants’  back- 
grounds and  interests. 

Furthermore,  when  selecting  activities,  you  will 
find  that  Activity  7-05,  A Community-Relations 
Calendar  for  Teachers,  is  designed  primarily  for 
teachers,  whereas  Activity  7-07,  Planning  for 
Change:  Force-Field  Analysis,  is  designed 
primarily  for  principals,  vice-principals,  or  district 
administrators.  Activity  7-05  has  been  built  into 
the  sample  outlines  for  two-hour  and  three-hour 
workshops.  Activity  7-07  has  not  been  built  into 
any  sample  outlines.  However,  it  can  be  used 
with  administrators  either  as  a supplement  to  a 
one-hour,  two-hour,  or  three-hour  workshop,  or 
as  a substitute  for  Activity  7-05.  This  is  left  to 
your  discretion  (or  a vote  by  the  workshop 
attendees). 

Activity  7-07  examines  some  of  the  factors  that 
influence  the  introduction  and  implementation  of 
a school/community-relations  program.  One  of 
the  key  factors  is  teacher  motivation  and  attitude. 
Although  this  activity  is  included  in  Workshop  #7 
as  an  alternate  choice  for  administrators,  in 
some  instances  it  may  be  more  appropriate  for 
use  at  a earlier  point  in  this  series  of  workshops; 


for  example,  as  a supplement  to  Workshop  #5  or 
Workshop  #2.  This  will  depend  on  the 
participants’  time  frames  for  introducing  or 
revising  a school/community-relations  program. 
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Introduction 


This  is  the  seventh  in  a series  of  nine  workshops 
that  examines  a systematic  approach  to 
community  relations.  Throughout  the  workshops, 
“school/community  relations”  is  defined  as  the 
sum  total  of  the  relationships  that  a school  has 
with  its  community,  or  with  subgroups  of  its 
community.  The  subgroups  or  publics  that 
comprise  the  school’s  internal  community 
include:  (1)  the  school  board  and  senior 
administrators  in  the  school  system;  and  (2)  the 
principal  and  the  school  staff,  both  professional 
and  support.  The  publics  that  comprise  a 
school’s  external  community  fall  into  three  major 
categories:  (1)  the  students;  (2)  their  parents; 
and  (3)  the  community-at-large. 

Workshop  #5  focussed  on  internal  relations. 
Workshop  #6  concentrated  on  the  responsibilities 
of  the  principal  within  a program  of  external 
community  relations.  This  workshop  examines 
the  responsibilities  of  teachers  within  a program 
of  external  community  relations.  It  looks  at 
practical,  effective  methods  for  improving  the 
relationships  between  teachers  and  students  and 
between  teachers  and  parents.  It  also  looks  at 
how  teachers  can  influence  the  attitudes  of  the 
taxpaying  public  toward  their  schools,  toward  the 
education  system  in  general,  and  toward  the 
teaching  profession. 

The  basic  thesis  of  all  of  these  nine  workshops  is 
that  a school  can  benefit  a great  deal  from  a 
systematic  community-relations  program.  Such  a 
program  is  designed  to  increase  the  levels  of 
mutual  understanding  and  support  between  a 
school  and  its  community.  The  basis  for 
developing  community  support  and  understanding 
is  effective  two-way  communication  between  the 
school  and  its  publics.  Schools  need  to  develop 
programs,  however  simple  or  comprehensive, 
that  provide  opportunities  for: 

• school  staff  to  learn  about  the  community. 

• community  members  to  learn  about  the  school. 

• school  and  community  to  interact  to  help  one 
another. 

It  is  not  enough  when  educators— teachers, 
principals,  administrators— do  a good  job  of 
providing  students  with  a decent  education.  The 
keys  to  good  community  relations  are:  first. 


do  a good  job;  and  second,  let  everyone  know 
about  it. 

Public  support  is  directly  related  to  public 
perception  of  schools.  If  you  work  at  any  level  of 
the  education  system,  the  public  may  not 
perceive  the  system’s  employees  to  be  doing  a 
good  job  unless  you  and  your  fellow  educators: 

• show  the  public  that  the  school  system  is 
sensitive  to  community  concerns  and  values. 

• tell  the  public  about  the  good  things  happening 
in  your  school. 

• involve  community  members  in  the  schools  in  a 
manner  appropriate  to  your  needs  and  theirs. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  ‘‘adults  desire 
accountability,  which  means,  in  a public  relations 
sense,  identifiable  evidence  that  worthy 
educational  learning  is  occurring.”^ 

As  with  any  school  program,  a community- 
relations  program  is  most  effective  when  it  is 
based  on  careful  planning,  implementation, 
evaluation,  and  revision.  Workshop  #2  examined 
in  detail  a systematic  nine-step  model  for 
developing  and  maintaining  a community- 
relations  program  at  the  school  level.  This  model 
was  provided  as  an  organizational  framework  to 
assist  any  school  principal  and  staff  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  a successful 
community-relations  program. 

Within  such  a systematic  program,  there  are 
many  roles  that  teachers  can  play.  They  should 
be  encouraged  to  become  involved  in  every  step 
of  the  process.  Some,  for  example,  can  become 
members  of  the  school’s  community-relations 
leadership  team.^  All  teachers  would  be  involved 
in  initiating  and  conducting  some  personal 
community-relations  activities.  Their  community- 
relations  responsibilities  would  include  both  such 
mandatory  ones  as  participating  in  parent- 
teacher  conferences,  and  such  optional  ones  as 
helping  to  organize  a volunteer  appreciation 
night.  It  is  the  principal’s  responsibility  to 
encourage  teachers  to  take  an  active  role  in  the 

^ Walter  J.  Eliason,  as  quoted  in  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  George 
Reinfeld,  and  Timothy  B.  Robinson,  101  Public  Relations 
Activities  for  Schools.  (Danville,  Illinois;  Interstate,  1976),  p.  53. 

^ For  more  information  on  the  leadership  team,  see  Lecture  2-05, 
The  Leadership  Group,  in  Chapter  2. 
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school’s  community-relations  program. 
Involvement  in  the  program,  not  just  during 
implementation  but  during  planning,  evaluation 
and  revision,  leads  to  a sense  of  ownership.  This 
sense  of  ownership  and  commitment  is  critical  if 
the  program  is  to  succeed. 

A successful  community-relations  program  requires 
a team  effort,  an  organized  and  consistent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  school’s  entire  staff.  Teachers’ 
responsibilities  will  vary  according  to  such  factors 
as:  the  level  of  the  school;  the  nature  of  the 
program;  the  amount  of  experience  and  interest 
of  the  teacher,  etc.  For  example,  rural  and  urban 
teachers  may  have  different  strategies;  Physical 
Education  teachers  and  English  teachers  would 
probably  have  different  approaches;  novice  and 
master  teachers  have  different  capabilities.  It  is 
only  natural  that  teachers’  duties  and  degrees  of 
commitment  vary  within  a single  school.  But  a 
successful  community-relations  program, 
however  formal  or  informal,  requires  the  active 
participation  and/or  co-operation  of  all  of  the 
teachers  in  the  school. 

The  community-relations  responsibilities  of 
teachers  are  three-fold.  The  first  is  as  employees 
of  the  school  system,  on  behalf  of  the  system  as 
a whole.  The  second  is  on  behalf  of  the  school 
itself.  And  third,  they  have  a responsibility  to 
themselves  as  professionals,  to  develop  and 
maintain  a positive  public  image  of  the  teaching 
profession.  To  a degree,  this  is  met  by  teachers’ 
professional  associations,  which  provide 
information  and  support  and  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  the  profession.  Such  associations 
carry  out  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
public’s  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  for  the 
profession.  However,  it  is  the  individual  teacher 
who,  in  daily  contacts  with  students,  in  casual  or 
formal  contacts  with  parents,  and  in  regular 
social  and  business  contacts  with  other 
community  members,  is  truly  a front-line  public- 
relations  person  for  the  profession. 

Teachers  need  to  improve  their  image  in  the 
public  eye.  Unfortunately,  many  members  of  the 
public  do  not  perceive  teachers  to  be  members 
of  a profession  in  the  same  way  that,  for 
example,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  engineers  are. 
This  perception  exists,  notwithstanding  the 
educational  requirements  and  professional 
standards  that  must  be  met  by  teachers  in  order 


to  practise.  There  is  also  an  unfortunate 
conception  of  teachers’  associations  as  labor 
organizations  rather  than  professional  bodies. 
These  views  are  widely  held.  Teachers  must 
consciously  attempt  to  present  themselves  and 
their  profession  in  such  a manner  as  to 
counteract  these  misconceptions. 

Teacher  negotiations  receive  considerable 
coverage  in  the  media.  Reports  of  contract 
negotiations,  salary  demands,  and  teacher 
strikes  often  have  the  effect  of  creating  a 
negative  image  of  a selfish,  well-paid  pressure 
group,  indifferent  to  the  tax  burden  on  the  public 
and  unconcerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
students.  It  is  vital  to  counteract  this  impression 
for  at  least  two  reasons.  First,  lack  of  public 
understanding  and  support  can  critically 
handicap  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
legitimate  demands  through  the  negotiation 
process.  Second,  the  negative  impressions 
formed  by  community  members  as  a result  of 
contract  negotiations  can  carry  over  into  normal 
daily  operations  of  the  school  and  hamper  the 
development  of  positive  community  relations 
between  the  school  and  its  external  publics. 

Today,  teachers  must  be  aware  that  they  are 
dealing  with  a more  educated  and  more  critical 
public  than  that  faced  by  their  predecessors. 
Today,  the  public  is  more  demanding  and  far 
less  likely  to  assume  that  what  is  being  done  by 
schools  is  automatically  right.  School  personnel 
have  lost  some  of  the  authority  that  they  held  in 
earlier  eras,  and  educators  at  all  levels  are 
called  upon  more  often  to  justify  their  actions. 

Because  schools  are  public  institutions,  school 
systems  have  a responsibility  to  inform  the  public 
about  programs,  policies,  and  costs.  This  is  a 
responsibility  not  only  at  the  district  level,  but 
also  at  the  local  level.  Principals  and  teachers 
must  be  aware  that  they  are  accountable  to  the 
community,  an  awareness  that  is  particularly 
important  in  the  present  situation  of  limited 
financial  resources  and  increased  public  criticism 
of  the  educational  system.  Faced  with  limited 
resources  and  societal  questioning  of  the  quality 
of  education  being  provided  today,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  teachers  be  able  to  effectively 
communicate  with  students,  parents,  and  the 
community-at-large. 
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No  one  teacher  or  administrator  can  improve 
relations  single-handedly.  To  be  successful,  a 
community-relations  program  requires  the 
support  and  involvement  of  each  member  of  the 
school  staff.  Every  teacher  must  take 
responsibility  for  improving  his/her  community- 
relations  skills  and  for  working  with  the  rest  of 
the  staff  in  improving  the  school’s  relations  with 
its  community. 

An  additional  reason  for  practising  good 
community-relations  skills  is  that  it  makes  the 
task  of  teaching  easier.  The  development  of 
open  and  positive  communication  with  students, 
parents,  and  the  community-at-large  can  result  in 
the  increased  goodwill,  respect,  and  confidence 
of  these  publics.  This,  in  turn,  leads  to  increased 
support  for  teachers’  efforts  to  do  an  effective 
job  in  the  classroom.  A successful  community- 
relations  program  can  help  to  create  both  a 
positive  work  environment  and  co-operative 
relationships  with  colleagues  and  members  of 
the  various  publics. 


Teachers  and  the 
Community-at-Large 

While  principals  and  teachers  are  conscious  of 
the  need  to  develop  and  maintain  positive 
relations  with  students  and  parents,  they  often 
neglect  to  consider  a third  external  public:  the 
community-at-large.  In  an  era  when  as  many  as 
two-thirds  of  a district’s  taxpayers  may  not  have 
children  in  school,  schools  and  school  systems 
must  include  this  particular  public  in  any 
school/community-relations  program.  And  com- 
munication techniques  will  be  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  a large  proportion  of  this  group- 
seniors,  singles,  couples  without  children, 
business  people,  service  groups — may  have  little 
direct  contact  with  the  school. 

Limited  direct  or  personal  contact  with  schools, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  non-parent 
community  members  are  not  interested  in  them. 
Non-parents  are  curious  about  how  their  tax 
dollars  are  spent,  how  schools  have  changed 
since  they  were  students,  and  what  is  being 
taught  today.  It  is  a serious  error  for  any  school 
to  ignore  the  need  to  inform  this  public. 

Members  of  the  community-at-large  have 
expectations  and  perceptions  of  the  school  that 
are  based  on  whatever  information  is  readily 
available  to  them.  This  information  is  obtained 
from  various  sources: 

• an  individual’s  experiences  with  schools  of  five, 
fifteen,  or  fifty  years  ago; 

• the  experiences  of  grown  children  and 
grandchildren: 

• conversations  with  friends  and  acquaintances; 

• observation  of  and  interaction  with 
neighborhood  children  and  adolescents; 

• observation  of  various  social  problems  such  as 
juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  unemployment, 
plus  a perception  that  schools  are  not  dealing 
adequately  with  these  problems; 

• media  reports  that  often  emphasize  the 
sensational  or  the  negative; 

• information  provided  by  other  educational 
institutions  or  experts  who  may  criticize  school 
services  (for  example,  university  personnel 
commenting  on  declining  standards  of  literacy). 
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Drawing  on  such  sources,  the  community-at-large 
may  form  perceptions  that  are  inaccurate.  It  is  to 
the  school’s  advantage  to  take  steps  to  ensure 
that  accurate  and  positive  information  is  made 
available  to  those  community  members  who  are 
not  parents  associated  with  the  school  or  with  a 
particular  program.  The  community-at-large,  of 
course,  also  includes  those  students  and  their 
families  who  are  members  of  feeder  schools  or 
who  are  members  of  the  school’s  alumni. 

The  community-at-large  can  provide  many 
resources— financial,  human,  and  physical— to 
assist  the  schools  with  their  programs.  This 
support  can  be  developed  through  communication 
and  opportunities  for  involvement.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  public  is  slighted  or  ignored,  it  can 
withhold  its  support  or  become  a source  of 
criticism  and  hostility.  An  unfavorable  public 
image  of  schools  can  cause  problems  for 
educators  at  all  levels  of  the  school  system. 

The  emphasis  in  the  workshops  has  been  on  the 
need  for  dealing  with  the  community-at-large  on 
a school  level,  particularly  on  the  role  of  the 
principal.^  However,  such  a program  requires  the 
active  participation  of  teachers  during  the 
planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  stages. 
They  can  contribute  ideas  for  new  activities  or 
techniques  to  enhance  school/community 
relations.  Some  would,  of  course,  be  involved  in 
organizing  these  activities.  In  most  cases, 
however,  individual  teachers  would  play  a 
support  and  implementation  role.  Each  would  be 
expected  to  participate  in  certain  building-level 
activities,  for  example:  attending  a school’s  open 
house;  maintaining  an  attractive  classroom;  and 
forwarding  pieces  of  news  to  the  vice-principal 
for  his/her  regular  column  in  the  community 
newspaper.  The  school  might  also  promote  a 
community-oriented  curriculum,  service  projects 
within  the  community  or  parish,  or  other 
programs  that  encourage  teachers  to  develop 
opportunities  for  interaction  with  the  community. 

In  these  cases,  they  would  be  expected  to  show 
a certain  degree  of  initiative.  This  could  involve: 
inviting  guest  speakers  to  the  classroom; 
scheduling  field  trips;  organizing  displays  or 
demonstrations  of  students’  achievements;  and 

^ For  more  information  on  this  topic,  see  Lecture  6-02,  The 
Community-at-Large,  in  Chapter  6. 


involving  students  in  community  clean-up 
campaigns.  Whatever  the  parameters  of  the 
school’s  community-relations  program,  it  is 
important  that: 

• school  personnel  understand  the  community 
that  the  school  serves. 

• activities  are  appropriate  to  the  needs  and 
resources  of  the  school  and  the  community. 

• teachers  maintain  a co-operative  attitude  and 
open  lines  of  communication  with  the  principal 
and  other  staff  members. 

Individual  teachers  do  not  generally  initiate  a 
great  number  of  contacts  with  the  community-at- 
large,  and  their  formal  contacts  with  this  public 
may  be  quite  limited.  However,  teachers  should 
also  consider  their  informal  daily  contacts  with 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  businesspeople  in 
the  light  of  community  relations.  A teacher  has  a 
responsibility  to  behave  in  daily  business  and 
social  contacts  in  such  a manner  as  to  reflect 
credit  on  the  school  and  the  teaching  profession. 
In  the  same  way  that  people  assess  the  legal 
profession  by  talking  casually  with  a lawyer  or  a 
store  by  talking  with  a department  manager,  so 
do  they  also  acquire  perceptions  about  schools 
and  about  educators  from  teachers.  Plus,  to  a 
certain  extent,  teachers  are  automatically 
expected  to  set  a good  example.  Whether  doing 
business  with  a local  merchant  or  chatting  with  a 
neighbor  at  a church  picnic,  every  contact  with 
the  community-at-large  has  the  potential  to  either 
improve  or  damage  community  relations  for  the 
schools  and  for  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  a 
teacher’s  professional  responsibility  to  attempt  to 
make  these  contacts  positive  ones  and  to  assist 
in  developing  a healthy,  mutually-supportive 
relationship  between  the  school  and  the 
community-at-large. 
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Goal: 

Participants  will  become  more  aware  of  some 
factors  that  can  stimulate  teachers  to  take  an 
active  community-relations  role  for  their  schools 
and  their  profession. 

N.B.  If  this  discussion  follows  the  review  of 
Workshop  #1  that  was  outlined  in  the  Notes  to 
the  Leader,  the  distribution  of  Handout  1-04, 

Final  Report,  Attitudes  of  the  General  Public  in 
Alberta,  should  be  delayed  until  after  this 
discussion. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

You  should  be  familiar  with  the  discussion 
questions  that  follow  and  should  have  prepared 
answers.  You  should  also  be  familiar  with  the 
content  of  the  videotape  and  the  lectures. 

Depending  on  the  amount  of  time  available,  you 
may  wish  to  select  only  certain  questions  for 
discussion. 

Group  size: 

Large  group  (but  this  activity  could  be  adapted  to 
small  group  work) 

Time: 

Approx.  20-30  minutes  (2-3  minutes  per  question) 

Procedure: 

Ask  participants  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  do  you  think  is  the  public  image  of  your 
provincial  and  district  educational  systems? 
How  much  confidence  does  the  general 
public  seem  to  have  in  today’s  educational 
system? 

2.  Where  does  the  general  public  get  its 
information  about  the  educational  system  and 
about  schools?  How  are  people’s  perceptions 
formed? 

3.  Who  are  the  spokespersons  for  schools? 

Who  tells  parents,  community  members,  and 
the  media  what  is  happening  in  the  schools? 

4.  At  what  level,  or  levels,  of  the  educational 
system  does  the  responsibility  for  public 
relations  rest?  Why? 


5.  What  do  you  think  is  the  public  image  of 
teachers  at  the  present  time? 

6.  What  do  you  think  is  the  public  image  of  your 
teachers’  association? 

7.  In  regard  to  questions  5 and  6,  on  what  do 
you  base  this  knowledge?  How  do  you  know 
how  the  public  perceives  the  teaching 
profession  and  its  professional  associations? 

8.  Who  are  the  spokespersons  for  the  teaching 
profession?  For  example,  who  speaks  to  the 
media  about  the  profession?  How  do 
individual  teachers  influence  public 
perceptions  about  the  profession? 

9.  What  percentage  of  the  adults  in  your  school 
district  do  not  have  children  in  school?  Do 
you  know?  What  would  you  guess?  And  what 
percentage  of  the  adults  in  your  school’s 
attendance  area  do  you  think  have  no 
children  in  school? 

10.  What  responsibility  does  the  school  have 
toward  non-students  and  non-parents  in  the 
school’s  attendance  area?  What 
responsibility  does  the  school  have  to  identify 
these  people  and  to  communicate  with  them, 
either  on  an  individual  basis  or  using  mass- 
communication  techniques? 
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Previewing  Activity: 
Directed  Viewing  of 
the  Videotape 

Procedure: 

Ask  participants  to  keep  the  following  questions 
in  mind  when  viewing  the  videotape  (feel  free  to 
add  any  questions  of  your  own): 

1.  Why  should  teachers  take  an  active  role  in 
school-community  relations? 

2.  How  can  teachers  improve: 

a)  teacher-student  relations? 

b)  teacher-parent  relations? 

c)  relations  between  the  school  and  the 
community-at-large? 

3.  How  can  teachers  increase  their  community- 
relations  awareness  and  skills? 

I 4.  How  can  a principal  assist  teachers  in  meeting 
their  community-relations  responsibilities? 

What  responsibility  does  the  principal  have  to 
assist  and  encourage  teachers? 


ACTIVITY  7-03 

Participants 
View  the 
Videotape 

Leader’s  preparation: 

You  should  preview  the  videotape  at  least  once. 

N.B.  Participants  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
brief  notes  during  the  videotape.  They  should  be 
offered  the  opportunity  to  review  the  videotape  at 
a later  date,  if  they  so  wish.  And  encourage 
them  to  consult  the  Bibliography  in  this  chapter, 
and  in  Chapter  8,  for  materials  for  further  study. 

Procedure: 

Screen  the  entire  videotape. 

Time: 

Approx.  25  minutes 

Contents: 

The  videotape  presents  a theoretical  and 
practical  introduction  to  the  topic  of  community 
relations  for  teachers.  It  outlines: 

1.  some  reasons  why  teachers  should  take  an 
active  role  in  school/community  relations. 

2.  some  specific  responsibilities  of  teachers  with 
regard  to  relations  with  students,  parents,  and 
the  community-at-large. 

3.  some  methods  for  increasing  teachers’ 
community-relations  awareness  and  skills. 
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ACTIVITY  7-04 
Post-Viewing  Discussion 


Leader’s  preparation: 

You  should  be  familiar  with  the  discussion 
questions  that  follow  and  have  prepared 
answers.  You  should  also  be  familiar  with  the 
content  of  the  videotape  and  the  lectures. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  on  the  role  of  the 
principal,  you  may  wish  to  review  some  material 
from  Chapter  5,  in  particular,  Lecture  5-02,  The 
Principal’s  Community-Relations  Responsibilities 
with  Teaching  Staff,  and  Lecture  5-05,  Training 
Staff  in  Community-Relations  Responsibilities 
and  Techniques. 

Group  size: 

Large  group 

Time: 

Approx.  20  minutes 

N.B.  You  may  want  to  select  only  recall 
questions  or  only  questions  about  rationale  and 
roles,  depending  on  the  background  and 
interests  of  participants.  Further,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  time  available,  you  may  have  to 
limit  the  number  of  questions  selected  for 
discussion. 

Procedure: 

Ask  participants  to  respond  to  the  following 
questions  (feel  free  to  add  any  of  your  own): 

1.  School  systems  employ  professional 
educators,  that  is,  principals  and  teachers,  to 
design  and  implement  educational  programs. 
Why  should  these  people  spend  valuable  time 
explaining,  justifying,  and  "selling”  their 
programs  to  the  public? 

2.  What  should  teachers  know  about  the 
community  that  the  school  serves?  How  can 
they  learn  about  the  community  that  the 
school  serves? 

3.  How  does  your  school  build  positive  relations 
between  teachers  and  students?  Can  you 
suggest  any  other  method  (e.g.,  know  each 
student  as  an  individual;  develop  effective 
discipline  and  communication  skills;  provide 
positive  student  "strokes”)? 


4.  When  a teacher  attends  a school  basketball 
game,  is  he/she  promoting  good 
school/community  relations?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  What  are  some  methods  of  building  positive 
relations  between  teachers  and  parents  (e.g., 
written  communication;  report  cards,  especially 
with  a personal  note,  curriculum  information 
sheet,  etc.  as  supplement;  parent-teacher 
conferences;  telephone  calls;  home  visits; 
parental  visits  to  school;  parent  volunteers)? 

6.  Within  your  own  school,  describe  occasions 
that  merit  a positive  note  or  telephone  call  to 
parents.  What  is  a good  time  of  day  to  phone? 

7.  Using  examples  from  the  videotape  and  from 
your  own  experience,  describe  some 
opportunities  for  schools  to  go  out  into  the 
community  (e.g.,  field  trips;  class  assignment 
and  service  projects;  work-experience 
programs;  school  exhibits  and  performances). 

8.  Using  examples  from  the  vidoetape  and  from 
your  own  experience,  describe  some 
opportunities  for  schools  to  bring  members  of 
the  community-at-large— i.e.,  non-students, 
non-parents— into  the  school  (e.g.,  guest 
speakers;  volunteers  and  tutors;  guest  visitors; 
school  events  such  as  Christmas  concerts; 
vocational  services  such  as  automotive  repair; 
services  for  seniors,  such  as  a drop-in  room  or 
hot-lunch  program). 

9.  How  can  a principal  assist  teachers  in  meeting 
their  community-relations  responsibilities? 

More  specifically: 

a)  How  can  a principal  increase  the 
community-relations  awareness  and  skills  of 
staff  members? 

b)  What  is  the  principal’s  role  in  motivating 
and  supervising  the  staff? 

c)  How  can  the  principal  encourage  and  guide 
teachers  in  their  community-relations 
endeavors? 
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ACTIVITY  7-05 

A Community-Relations  Caiendar 
for  Teachers 


N.B.  This  activity  is  designed  for  a group  of 
teachers.  Participants  could  be  encouraged  to 
follow  the  format  in  Handout  7-04,  Worksheet  for 
a Community-Relations  Calendar,  or  to  adapt  it. 
The  matter  is  left  to  the  leader’s  discretion. 

Goal: 

Participants  will  develop  personalized  plans  for 
scheduling,  conducting,  and  evaluating 
community-relations  activities. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Photocopy  the  following  handouts,  one  per 
participant:  Handout  7-01,  One  Teacher  Tackles 
Personal  Public  Relations;  Handout  7-02, 
Instruction  Sheet  for  Teachers;  and  Handout 
7-03,  Sample  Community-Relations  Calendar. 

Also  photocopy  Handout  7-04,  Worksheet  for  a 
Community-Relations  Calendar,  so  that  each 
participant  receives  at  least  three  copies;  have 
extra  copies  available  for  distribution  as  required. 

Group  size: 

Part  I:  individual  work 

Part  II;  work  in  pairs 

Part  III;  large-group  discussion 

Materiais: 

Optional:  participants  may  prefer  to  work  on 
large  sheets  of  newsprint  instead  of  on  the  blank 
calendars  (Handout  7-04)  provided. 

Time: 

Approx.  60-85  minutes 

Procedure: 

Introduction 

1.  Distribute  the  handouts. 

2.  Instruct  participants  to  read  Handout  7-01. 

3.  Ask  participants  the  following  questions: 

• What  do  you  think  of  Ms.  Cuddy’s  method  of 
keeping  a written  plan  for  community- 
relations  activities?  What  are  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  such  an  approach? 


• How  would  such  a written  record  aid  you  as 
a teacher  in  planning,  implementing,  and 
evaluating  community-relations  activities? 

• How  would  you  want  to  adapt  or  change  this 
approach  and  why? 

Time  for  distributing  handouts,  reading 
Handout  7-01,  and  discussing  the  questions: 
10-15  minutes. 

PART  I 

1.  Instruct  participants  to  read  Handout  7-02  and 
Handout  7-03.  Clarify  for  participants  the 
instructions  for  Part  I of  Handout  7-02. 

2.  Allow  15-20  minutes  for  participants  to  work 
individually.  Emphasize  that  they  do  not  have 
the  time  to  be  exhaustive  when  listing  the 
activities  that  they  would  like  to  try.  Encourage 
them  to  be  creative. 

3.  Circulate  among  the  participants.  You  may 
have  to  remind  them  to  include  activities  that 
would  influence  their  relationships  with 
community  members  (such  as  frequenting 
stores  and  a library,  participating  in  evening 
aerobics  classes  at  the  school,  or  reading  the 
community  newspaper).  And  also  to  include 
those  classroom  or  school-wide  activities  that 
might  provide  opportunities  to  learn  about  the 
community,  to  inform  the  community,  and  to 
involve  the  community  in  the  school.  These 
reminders  will  be  necessary  if  participants 
concentrate  only  on  activities  that  involve 
students  and  parents. 

Time  for  individual  work:  15-20  minutes. 

PART  II 

1.  Instruct  participants  to  choose  a partner. 

Clarify  the  instructions  for  Part  II  of  Handout 
7-02. 

2.  Allow  20-30  minutes  for  participants  to  work 
quietly  in  pairs. 

3.  You  may  want  to  remind  them  when  half  of 
the  allotted  time  has  elapsed.  (They  may  wish 
to  discuss  one  partner’s  plan  during  the  first 
half  of  the  session,  and  the  other  partner’s  plan 
during  the  second  half.) 

Time  for  work  in  pairs:  20-30  minutes. 
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Activity  7-05  ACTIVITY  7-06 

Mini  Case  Studies 


PART  III 

Large-group  discussion.  Ask  each  participant,  in 
turn,  to  describe  one  community-relations  activity 
or  technique  from  his/her  list.  If  possible,  no 
participant  should  repeat  an  activity  that  has 
already  been  described.  They  should  also  share 
any  evaluative  criteria  which  they  have 
developed  (see  Instruction  Sheet  for  Teachers, 
Part  II,  item  5). 

Reporting  aloud  and  large-group  discussion: 
15-20  minutes. 


Goals: 

Participants  will  develop  some  skills  in  analysing 
and  solving  problems  in  external-community 
relations.  They  will  also  develop  some  skills  in 
planning  pro-active,  community-relations  activities. 

Leaders  preparation: 

Become  familiar  with  Handout  7-05,  Mini  Case 
Studies,  and  be  prepared  to  offer  possible 
solutions  to  the  problems  they  pose.  Note  that 
the  first  six  cases  are  very  brief;  they  can  be 
discussed  in  a short  time.  The  remaining  cases 
are  longer  and  sometimes  more  complex;  the 
utilization  of  these  can  lengthen  the  activity  by 
10-20  minutes. 

Photocopy  those  case  studies  that  you  wish 
participants  to  discuss.  For  example,  with  a 
group  of  15-20  people  and  an  allotted  time  of 
25-30  minutes,  you  could  choose  5-6  of  the 
shorter  case  studies  for  discussion.  With  45 
minutes  allotted,  the  same  group  could  examine 
5-6  of  the  longer  case  studies.  It  is  recommended 
that  you  choose  at  least  one  case  for  each  of  the 
three  external  publics  that  the  studies  address. 

If  the  group  is  less  than  15  people,  you  may 
wish  to  adapt  the  exercise  to  individual  work  or 
to  conduct  the  exercise  twice,  with  3-4  case 
studies  examined  each  time. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  3 to  5 persons 

Materials: 

Paper  and  pens 

Time: 

Approx.  25-45  minutes  (depending  on  number 
and  length  of  studies  chosen) 

Procedure: 

1.  Organize  participants  into  groups,  each  of 
which  appoints  a recorder  and  a chairperson. 

2.  Give  each  group  copies  of  a case  study,  one 
per  member. 

3.  Give  each  group  a time  frame  in  which  to  plan 
a solution  to  the  problem  posed  in  the  case 
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^ Activity  7-06 


study  and  to  answer  the  questions  at  the  end 
of  the  study.  Allot  5-10  minutes  for  short  case 
studies  (the  first  six),  10-15  minutes  for  longer 
ones  (the  remainder). 

4.  Reconvene  the  participants.  At  this  point,  you 
may  wish  to  distribute  copies  of  all  the  case 
studies  under  examination,  in  order  to 
facilitate  reporting  and  discussion. 

5.  The  recorder  from  each  group  reads  the  case 
study  and  reports  the  group’s  answers  to  the 
questions  posed.  If  more  than  one  group 
addresses  the  same  case  study,  there  is  no 
rereading  of  the  case  or  repetition  of  points 
already  covered.  Encourage  participants  to 
comment  and  to  ask  questions  of  each  group. 

6.  You  will  probably  want  to  comment  on  groups’ 
strategies  and  to  draw  attention  to  certain 
aspects  of  a situation  that  may  have  been 
overlooked. 

Reporting  and  discussion:  15-20  minutes,  if 
using  the  short  case  studies;  25-30  minutes,  if 
using  the  longer  ones. 


ACTIVITY  7-07 

Planning  for 
Change:  Force- 
Field  Analysis 

N.B.:  This  activity  is  designed  for  principals  or 
aspiring  principals.  It  is  also  suitable  for  district 
administrators.  Within  Workshop  #7,  this  is  an 
alternative  or  supplementary  activity  that 
administrators  may  find  more  useful  to  their 
needs,  when  compared  with  the  other  activities. 

It  can  be  substituted  for  Activity  7-05,  A 
Community-Relations  Calendar  for  Teachers. 

It  is  assumed  that  participants  are  familiar  with 
the  systematic  approach  to  school/community 
relations  that  is  advocated  in  this  series  of 
workshops,  specifically  that  they  have  attended 
Workshops  #1  and  #2.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  you 
should  definitely  present  the  lectures  listed  in  the 
Notes  to  the  Leader  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

Goals: 

Participants  will  conduct  a force-field  analysis  as 
it  relates  to  the  introduction  and  implementation 
of  systematic  programs  of  community  relations  in 
their  schools.  They  will  examine  the  forces  or 
factors  that  assist  or  impede  efforts  to  introduce 
and  implement  a community-relations  program. 
Furthermore,  they  will  develop  strategies  to 
strengthen  the  positive/driving  forces  and  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  negative/resisting  forces. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Photocopy  the  following,  one  per  participant: 
Handout  7-06,  Instruction  Sheet  for 
Administrators;  Handout  7-07,  Positive  and 
Negative  Forces;  Handout  7-08,  Valence  of 
Forces;  and  Handout  7-09,  Force-Field  Graph. 

You  should  be  familiar  with  all  of  these, 
especially  the  Instruction  Sheet. 

Group  size: 

Part  I:  individual  work 
Part  II:  large-group  discussion 
Part  III:  individual  work 
Part  IV:  individual  work 
Part  V:  large-group  discussion. 
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Activity  7-07 


( 


Materials: 

Paper  and  pencils;  a chalkboard  or  overhead 
projector. 

Time: 

Approx.  95-115  minutes 

Procedure: 

Introduction 

Begin  as  follows: 

“This  activity  focuses  on  planning  for  change. 
Specifically,  it  focuses  on  some  factors  that 
should  be  considered  when  a school/comnunity- 
relations  program  is  introduced  and 
implemented.  This  process  of  analysis  and 
planning  is  relevant  to  both  a brand-new, 
community-relations  program  and  the  revision  of 
an  established  program.  You  will  be  examining 
the  forces  or  factors  that  assist  or  impede  your 
efforts  to  initiate  and  carry  out  such  programs  in 
your  school.  You  will  be  asked  to  identify  the 
positive  and  negative  forces  that  influence  the 
ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the  program. 
Identification  and  analysis  of  these  positive  and 
negative  forces  can  help  you,  as  an 
administrator,  to  develop  effective  plans  whereby 
you  can:  a)  nurture  and  strengthen  the  positive 
forces;  and  b)  reduce  or  overcome  the  negative 
forces.  You  will  be  asked  to  outline  such  plans 
for  your  particular  school/community  situation.  If 
you  consider  these  positive  and  negative  (or 
driving  and  resisting)  forces  carefully,  and  plan 
how  to  deal  with  them,  you  can  significantly 
increase  the  probability  of  successful  introduction 
and  implementation  of  a community-relations 
program  in  your  schools  or  your  school  district.’’ 

PART  I Individual  work 

1.  Distribute  the  four  handouts. 

2.  Instruct  participants  to  read  the  Introduction 
and  Part  I of  Handout  7-06.  If  necessary, 
clarify  the  instructions  in  Part  I.  You  can 
stimulate  participants  by  asking  such 
questions  as: 

What  are  the  positive  and  negative  forces 
which  would  come  into  play  if  you  were  to 
attempt  to  introduce  a community-relations 
program  into  your  school  tomorrow? 


For  example,  how  will  your  teachers  react? 

Will  they  be  supportive  or  non-supportive?  Will 
they  be  supportive  from  a theoretical 
standpoint  but  reluctant  from  a practical 
standpoint  because  they  don’t  feel  that  they 
have  any  time  to  devote  to  such  a program? 

Can  you  expect  any  support  from  the  school 
board  or  central  office?  Is  there  a board  policy 
on  community  relations  at  the  local  school 
level?  Can  central  office  provide  any  expertise 
or  resource  material  to  assist  you? 

How  will  the  school’s  community  feel?  Will 
community  members  be  pleased  at  the  efforts 
that  the  school  is  taking  to  communicate  with 
them  and  involve  them  with  the  school?  Or 
will  they  say,  “Don’t  bother.  Just  concentrate 
on  teaching  the  kids.  We’re  too  busy  to  get 
involved.’’ 

3.  Instruct  participants  to  work  individually  at 
listing  relevant  forces  on  Handout  7-07, 

Positive  and  Negative  Forces. 

Individual  work:  15  minutes. 

PART  II  Large-group  discussion 

1.  Ask  participants  to  share  their  list  with  the  rest 
of  the  group. 

Write  a master  list  of  positive  and  negative 
forces  on  the  chalkboard  or  overhead 
projector.  Some  forces  on  the  list  may  be 
unique  to  one  or  two  schools/communities,  but 
these  should  still  be  included  on  the  master 
list.  It  will  help  individuals  to  identify  forces 
they  may  have  missed. 

2.  Each  participant  should  transfer  to  his/her 
copy  of  Handout  7-08  all  of  the  forces  that  are 
relevant  to  his/her  particular  school/community 
situation. 

Compilation  and  transfer  to  valence  list:  10-15 
minutes. 

PART  III  Individual  work 

1.  Instruct  participants  to  read  Part  III  of  their 
Instruction  Sheet.  If  necessary,  clarify  the 
instructions. 

2.  Participants  assign  a strength  to  each  force  on 
Handout  7-07,  Valence  of  Forces.  The 
strength  or  valence  of  a force  ranges  from 
plus  one  (-hi)  to  plus  five  (-i-5)  for  positive  or 
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driving  forces,  and  from  minus  one  (-1)  to 
minus  (-5)  for  negative  or  •'esisting  forces. 

3.  Each  force  is  plotted  on  Haiidout  7-09,  Force- 
Field  Graph. 

Designation  of  strength  and  transfer  to  graph: 
10-15  minutes. 

PART  IV  Individual  work 

Participants  develop  strategies  for  introducing 

community-relations  programs  into  their  school. 

More  detailed  instructions  are  listed  in  Handout 

7-06,  Instruction  Sheet  for  Administration,  Part 

IV,  Individual  work. 

Suggested  time:  20-30  minutes. 

Part  V Large-group  discussion 

1 . Each  participant  describes  one  or  two  of 
his/her  key  strategies.  No  one  need  repeat,  at 
length,  points  already  covered  by  someone 
else. 

2.  You  may  wish  to  set  a time  limit  on  the 
reporting  of  and  general  discussion  of  each 
person’s  strategies.  Suggested  total  time  for 
reporting  and  discussion:  40  minutes. 

3.  If  the  group  has  more  than  15  participants, 
you  might  want  to  create  a number  of  smaller 
groups  to  provide  participants  with  more  time 
to  share  their  strategies.  This  can  be  followed 
up  with  a general  discussion  highlighting  key 
points. 
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One  teacher  tackles 
public  relations 

In  days  of  low  confidence  in  education,  a 
teacher  who  stresses  PR  will  gain  positive 
feedback. 

Claudia  M.  Cuddy  (81  Myrtle  Awe.,  Mickleton,  NJ 
08056)  was  a teacher  of  grades  4,  5 and  8 for 
five  years  and  then  spent  the  next  three  years  as 
an  assistant  principal  of  a middle  school,  all  with 
Pitman  Public  Schools  in  New  Jersey.  She  is 
now  raising  two  young  children,  editing  a new 
magazine.  Orthopedic  Nursing,  conducting 
workshops  for  teachers  and  principals,  serving 
as  treasurer  for  a Junior  Women’s  Club,  and 
teaching  English  as  an  adjunct  instructor  at 
Glouchester  County  College.  She  has  two 
masters  degrees— one  in  educational 
communication  and  one  in  educational 
administration. 

I had  a happy  and  successful  first  year  teaching 
fifth  graders  at  the  Walls  School  in  Pitman  and 
then  enrolled  in  the  masters  program  in  school 
public  relations  at  Glassboro  State  College. 

That  summer,  we  heard  a number  of  speakers 
on  PR  topics.  One  of  them  (the  publisher  of  this 
magazine)  spoke  about  doing  a PAS— personal 
achievement  system.  It’s  similar  to  a Management 
by  Objective  statement,  except  we  worked  only 
with  public  relations  objectives  and  activities. 

I decided  to  try  the  PAS  during  my  second  year 
of  teaching.  I wrote  the  PAS  statement  of  goals 
and  5-20  possible  activities  to  achieve  each  goal 
(such  as  to  improve  student/parent  relations, 
staff  relations,  community  relations,  etc.).  I kept 
my  PAS  in  the  top  drawer  of  my  desk  and 
referred  to  it  frequently  as  I made  notes  in  my 
teachers’  planbook. 

During  my  second  year  of  teaching  (fourth 
graders  this  time),  I was  shocked  to  realize  that 
my  first  year  had  lacked  so  much  of  the  personal 
contact  with  parents  (and  their  positive  reactions) 

I achieved  in  my  second  year.  I hadn’t  known 
these  PR-type  activities  existed  or  were  possible. 

I soon  found  that  carrying  them  out  made  quite  a 
difference  in  my  own  attitudes,  my  students’ 


personal 


outlooks  and  their  parents  reactions  and 
support.  Of  course,  good  teaching  is  essential. 
But  beyond  that,  an  excellent  public  relations 
program  by  an  individual  teacher  is  a must  for 
optimum  success. 

The  PAS  requires  that  one  plans  specific 
activities  and  writes  them.  Thinking  “I’m  going  to 
do  that  next  week’’  isn’t  enough.  The  written 
statement  of  what  I was  going  to  try  was  a visual 
reminder  for  me  to  be  sure  to  try  it.  I found  the 
written  PAS  to  be  the  only  way  to  accomplish  goals 
in  the  limited  time  I had  for  PR  as  a teacher. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  my  first  year’s  PAS  report 


of  how  certain  activities 

didn’t: 

• Send  postcards  to 
kids  a few  days 
before  school  starts 
to  give  an  advance 
welcome. 

• Make  personal  phone 
calls  to  all  parents  to 
invite  them  to  the 
Back-to-School  night. 

• Send  birthday  cards 
to  each  student,  and 
thank-you  notes  to 
students  if  they  gave 
me  something  (an 
apple,  a flower,  a 
hand-made  holiday 
card,  etc.) 

• Spend  1/2  hour 
eating  lunch  with 
individual  children 
during  the  year. 

• Visit  with  parents  of 
each  child  in  homes 
at  least  once  during 
the  year. 


worked  and  certain  ones 

Kids  didn’t  mention 
them  at  all.  Two 
parents  did. 


20  out  of  21  parents 
came! 


Very  impressive 
results.  Kids  keep 
everything  of  a 
praiseworthy  nature- 
even  tack  them  on 
walls.  Much  to  the 
annoyance  of  some 
parents. 

This  proved  to  be  the 
best  activity  of  the 
year.  Children  love 
individual  attention. 

A terrific  activity.  Made 
it  all  but  four  homes. 
Ran  into  scheduling 
problems— will  try  to 
visit  them  this 
summer. 


Claudia’s  PAS  included  45  items  related  to  student/parent  relations, 
community  relations,  staff  relations  and  communications  education. 


•Reproduced  with  permission.  By  Claudia  M.  Cuddy,  Journal  of 
Educational  Communication,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  Vol.  5,  No.  4.. 
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• Wear  a dress  on  Art 
Night  sewn  with 
material  which  the 
students  had 
decorated  with  flow- 
pen  markers. 

• Send  home  a ditto 
report  on  the  state- 
sponsored  tests  the 
fourth  graders  took. 

• Send  note  to  senior 
citizen  centre.  Invite 
seniors  to  visit  our 
classroom  during 
Senior  Citizen  Week. 

• Write  about  class- 
room activities  for  the 
local  paper  at  least 
three  times  this  year. 

• Attend  at  least  three 
school  board 
meetings. 

• Include  superintendent 
on  list  for  Christmas 
and  May  Day  cards 
from  the  class. 

• Spread  the  happy- 
note  idea  to  other 
teachers— when 
something  goes  well, 
write  a praise  note. 

• Send  thank-you  notes 
to  principal,  PTA, 
others  for  anything 
they  do  for  us. 


Wow!  Fantastic. 
Students  were  really 
impressed. 


Nobody  seemed  to 
care. 


Didn’t  get  to.  Will 
definitely  next  year. 


Yes.  Did  it  and 
received  good  articles. 
Worthwhile. 

Liked  going.  Attended 
four. 

No  response. 


Teachers  said  it  takes 
too  much  time. 


PTA  women  told  me 
they  appreciated  them. 


My  plan  worked  well  for  the  two  years  I taught 
4th  grade.  Parent  and  community  responses 
were  favorable.  When  I moved  to  the  8th  grade,  I 
modified  my  activities  quite  a bit  simply  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  students,  scheduling, 
number  of  classes,  etc.  But  I still  carried  out  a 
number  of  goals. 

The  PAS  came  in  handy  in  my  next  position  as 
an  assistant  principal  at  our  middle  school,  for 
my  own  use,  as  well  as  to  share  with  new 
teachers  who  were  quite  receptive  to  any 
suggestions  related  to  improving  parent-teacher- 


student  relations.  The  positive  relationships  I was 
able  to  develop  proved  to  be  essential  to  my  own 
mental  well-being  as  so  much  of  my  job  was 
related  to  handling  discipline  problems. 

I’ve  shared  many  of  my  ideas  with  teachers  in 
other  districts  as  welf,  through  workshops  and 
inservice  sessions.  Feedback  has  always  been 
positive. 

For  me,  the  PAS  is  such  a common-sense,  easy- 
to-do  project.  I believe  that  teachers  who  spend 
the  hour  or  so  to  prepare  one  will  find  it  pays  off 
tremendously  in  benefits  they’ll  receive  as 
teachers  and  practitioners  of  human  relations.  ■ 

This  list  of  31  PR  ideas  for  teachers  to 
consider  was  written  by  Claudia  Cuddy  for 
use  at  workshops  and  seminars. 

Good  classroom  public  relations  helps  the 
teacher,  the  parents  and  the  kids.  When  the  kids 
are  happy,  the  parents  are  happy,  and  the 
teacher’s  job  becomes  much  easier  with  the 
parents  behind  them. 

1.  Send  home  happygrams,  success  cards,  glad 
letters. 

2.  Make  phone  calls  for  positive  reasons. 

3.  Parent-Teacher  Conferences:  Be  prepared 
with  information  on  the  child.  Talk  so  parents 
understand.  Don’t  sit  behind  your  desk.  Try 
to  be  tactful.  Remember  that  their  child  is 
important  to  them.  Be  positive. 

4.  Send  home  letters  the  first  day  of  school. 

5.  Eat  lunch  with  students  occasionally.  (Take-a- 
teacher-to-lunch  idea.) 

6.  Invite  parents  and  community  members  to 
visit  your  classroom  to  give  presentations, 
etc. 

7.  Involve  parents  if  and  when  possible  in 
activities. 

8.  Get  pictures  of  students  in  local  papers. 

Write  articles. 

9.  Make  home  visits. 

10.  Set  up  some  type  of  student  recognition 
program  with  your  teachers  or  principal. 

11.  Learn  names  of  students  other  than  the  ones 
you  teach. 
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12.  Attend  extracurricular  events.  Other  Ideas: 

13.  Keep  up-to-date  on  educational  trends. 

14.  Be  well  prepared  for  special  events:  Art 
Night,  Back-to-School  Night,  American 
Education  Week,  and  especially  parent- 
teacher  conferences. 

15.  Keep  emergency  plans  on  hand  for 
substitutes. 

The  idea  that  I am  going  to  try: 

16.  Use  comfortable  language;  avoid  educational 
jargon. 

17.  Treat  all  other  staff  members  with  respect. 

18.  Be  involved  in  the  community  if  possible. 

19.  Contribute  to  or  help  organize  displays  from 
classroom  activities  in  your  library  or  some 
other  popular  area. 

20.  Conduct  Art  Night,  Science  Fair,  Social 
Studies  Exhibit,  etc.,  to  show  students’  work 
to  parents  and  community. 

21.  Be  available  to  the  kids  and  the  parents. 

22.  Follow  up  on  certain  students,  either  during 
the  summer  or  September. 

23.  Communicate  with  your  administrators.  They 
need  to  know  what’s  going  on,  your  problems 
AND  what  you  think  is  going  well. 

24.  Work  out  your  own  differences  with  other 
staff  members. 

25.  Serve  on  a district  or  school  committee  or 
council. 

26.  Prepare  information  to  distribute  to  parents 
regarding  special  characteristics  of  the 
middle  school  students.  This  could  be  a 
school-wide  thing  worked  out  with  the 
guidance  counselor. 

27.  Attend  a board  meeting  during  the  year. 

28.  Reverse  roles  with  students  for  a day. 

29.  Conduct  citizens’  tours  or  senior  citizens’ 
day. 

30.  Take  a look  at  yourself  and  your  own 
attitudes.  Avoid  being  defensive.  Be  positive. 

31 . Ask  for  change  of  teaching  position  if  you 
feel  as  if  you’re  getting  stale.  Enjoy  your  job 
or  get  out  of  it. 
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Instruction  Sheet  for  Teachers: 

Planning  a Community-Relations  Calendar 


PART  I 

1 . Using  Handout  7-04,  Worksheet  for  a Community- 
Relations  Calendar,  write  out  a list  of  activities 
designed  to  improve  your  relations  with 
students,  parents,  and  the  community-at-large. 

2.  Use  Handout  7-03,  Sample  Community-Relations 
Calendar,  as  a guide  for  filling  in  the  columns. 

3.  The  items  that  you  list  in  the  “Activity” 
column  will  depend  on  the  grades  and 
subjects  that  you  teach,  the  type  of  community 
that  the  school  serves,  the  communication 
channels  and  the  resources  that  are  available 
to  the  school,  the  type  of  activities  that  are 
encouraged  by  the  principal,  and  many  other 
factors. 

4.  Beside  the  “Activity”  column  is  a column 
headed  “Date.”  In  some  cases,  you  may  be 
able  to  fill  this  in  now,  during  the  planning 
stage.  In  other  cases,  you  would  not  be  able 
to  fill  in  the  date  until  you  actually 
implemented  the  proposed  activity.  If  you  can 
estimate  the  date  of  an  activity,  please  include 
this  information. 

5.  There  is  also  a column  headed  “Special 
Considerations.”  This  refers  to  any  particular 
factors  to  be  considered,  such  as  lead  time  for 
media  coverage  of  an  event  or  co-ordination 
with  another  staff  member. 

6.  The  final  column  is  “Evaluation  & Notes.”  You 
will  NOT  be  filling  out  this  column  today.  If 
you  were  actually  to  use  this  or  any  other 
written  format  to  help  you  plan  your 
community-relations  activities,  you  would  need 
to  include  space  for  evaluating  the  success  of 
the  activity. 

7.  TO  SUMMARIZE:  List  activities  that  are 
appropriate  for  YOU  in  YOUR  school.  If  you 
know  the  date  or  even  the  time  of  year,  fill  it 
in.  If  there  are  any  special  factors  to  consider, 
include  them,  too.  Use  as  many  blank 
worksheets  as  you  need. 

PART  II 

1.  Choose  a partner  to  work  with. 

2.  Exchange  worksheets  with  your  partner. 


3.  Discuss  the  worksheets  with  your  partner. 

He/she  will  help  you  evaluate  your  community- 

relations  plan. 

4.  Suggested  criteria  for  evaluation: 

• Are  the  planned  activities  creative? 

• Are  they  practical? 

• Are  the  plans  sketchy?  adequate?  overly 
ambitious? 

• Are  there  special  considerations,  such  as 
special  resources,  that  should  have  been 
noted? 

• Are  there  ways  that  the  principal  or  a 
colleague  could  assist? 

• Are  the  activities  spread  out  over  the  year, 
or  are  they  concentrated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  holidays,  etc.? 

• Are  the  activities  appropriate  to  the  various 
publics? 

5.  Can  you  suggest  some  other  evaluative 

criteria? 


PART  III 

Large-group  discussion.  Each  participant,  in  turn, 
describes  at  least  one  community-relations 
activity  or  technique  from  his/her  list.  Participants 
share  any  evaluative  criteria  that  they  have 
added  to  the  list  above. 

Follow-up  to  the  Exercise 

1.  Take  some  time  after  this  workshop  to  refine 
your  plans  for  a year  of  community-relations 
activities. 

2.  Begin  by  formulating  a short  list  of  community- 
relations  GOALS.  Your  worksheet  included  a 
very  general  community-relations  goal:  “To 
improve  relations  with  students,  parents,  and 
the  community-at-large.”  You  will  probably 
find  that  specific  goals  for  each  public  are 
more  helpful  to  you  when  you  are  trying  to 
choose  activities.  You  may  wish  to  target  one 
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segment  of  a public  for  special  attention  (e.g., 
your  vocational  students,  or  those  parents  who 
failed  to  attend  the  last  regularly  scheduled 
parent-teacher  conferences,  or  senior  citizens 
in  the  area).  Try  to  include  a goal  for  internal 
relations,  too,  because  positive  relations  with 
colleagues  and  a pleasant  work  environment 
influence  your  attitudes  about  the  school. 
Internal  relations  can  have  a significant  impact 
on  external  community  relations. 

3.  You  will  want  to  make  sure  that  your  personal 
plan  for  community-relations  activities  is  in 
accord  with  the  school’s  overall  community- 
relations  program.  When  finalizing  your 
community-relations  calendar,  you  will 
probably  want  to  consult  with  your  principal 
and/or  your  department  head.  Colleagues, 
department  heads,  and  principals  can  offer 
assistance,  especially  during  the  planning  and 
evaluation  stages. 

4.  Develop  some  activities  that  will  help  you 
attain  your  goals.  The  plans  that  you  have 
outlined  here  today  can  become  the  basis  for 
a personalized  calendar  of  community- 
relations  activities.  Careful  attention  to  goal- 
setting, plus  a realistic  appraisal  of  your  own 
resources,  will  help  you  fine-tune  your  plans. 

5.  Implement  your  plans. 

6.  Immediately  after  completing  an  activity,  take 
a moment  to  write  a brief  note  evaluating  its 
success. 

7.  Revise  your  calendar  of  activities  for  this  year 
and  next  year  accordingly. 

8.  Share  your  plans  and  your  accomplishments 
with  other  members  of  the  school  staff. 
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Sample  Community-Relations  Calendar 


GOAL:  To  improve  relations  with  students,  parents,  and  the  community-at-large 


DATE  ACTIVITY 

SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS  EVALUATION  & NOTES 

Sept.  Telephone  parents  of 

05-07  all  my  students  to  invite 

them  to  Meet-the 

Teacher  (Sept.  08). 

mid  Organize  choral 

Dec.  performance  at  Redfern 

House  Senior  Citizens’ 
Home. 

Confirm  date  with  Redfern  director. 

Co-ordinate  with  other  teachers 
because  students  will  miss  a class 
that  day. 

Schedule  extra  rehearsals? 

Feb.  Arrange  for  MLA  guest 

speaker  for  grade  10 
social  studies  classes. 

Phone  local  MLA  John  Sawchuk. 

Other  social  studies  teachers  may 
be  interested. 

” Arrange  for  article  in 

community  newspaper 

Phone  editor  of  North  ridge  News. 

Ask  for  student  volunteer  to  write 

covering  the  event.  article. 

(As  the  date  of  the  event  draws  near,  these  notes  could 
become  more  detailed.) 


Attend  at  least  two  PTA 
meetings. 

(Dates  can  be  filled  in  when  you  attend  the  meetings.) 
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Worksheet  for  a Community-Relations 
Calendar 

GOAL:  To  improve  relations  with  students,  parents,  and  the  community-at-large 


DATE  ACTIVITY 


SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS  EVALUATION  & NOTES 
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Mini  Case  Studies 

Student  Exchange 

You  are  a grade  four  teacher.  Your  students 
would  like  to  arrange  an  exchange  with  students 
from  another  province. 

★ * ★ 

How  can  you  get  the  community  involved  in  the 
planning,  fund-raising,  and  implementation  of  this 
activity? 


Dating  a Student 

You  are  a high  school  teacher.  Twice  you  have 
seen  a fellow-teacher  leaving  the  school  with  a 
particular  student.  You  suspect  that  they  are  dating. 

* * ★ 

What  do  you  do? 


Birthday  Party 

You  are  a grade  three  teacher.  One  of  your 
students  invites  you  to  his  birthday  party. 

Should  you  go?  Why  or  why  not?  What  do  you 
say  to  the  student  and  his  parents? 


Chiid  Abuse 

You  are  a teacher.  You  reported  a suspected 
case  of  child  abuse  to  Child  Welfare  authorities. 
The  case  has  been  taken  to  court  and  is 
receiving  a certain  amount  of  publicity.  The 
media  is  phoning,  asking  you  to  comment  about 
the  child  and  the  family. 


Multiculturai  Community 

You  are  a teacher  in  a new  school  in  a multi- 
cultural community.  In  the  last  four  or  five 
months,  there  have  been  a number  of  misunder- 
standings and  fights  between  groups  of  students. 

How  do  you  think  the  school  can  reduce  the 
number  of  these  incidents  and  promote  a 
cohesive,  positive  school  spirit? 


Friday  Nights 

You  are  a teacher.  You  live  in  the  same  small 
town  in  which  you  teach.  On  Friday  nights,  you 
like  to  go  out  and  have  a good  time  in  the  local 
tavern.  Your  principal  complains  that  when  you 
get  drunk  and  rowdy,  you  are  damaging  your 
image  and  that  of  the  school. 

* * * 

Are  you  free  to  do  as  you  please  in  your  leisure 
time?  What  are  your  responsibilities  to  promote  a 
positive  image  of  your  profession  and  school? 
Should  you  be  concerned  about  setting  a good 
example  for  students  and  maintaining  the 
respect  of  community  leaders? 


What  do  you  do? 
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Mayor  or  Vice-Principal? 

You  are  the  principal  of  a high  school  in  a town 
of  20,000  people.  You  have  tried  to  foster  an 
awareness  of  school/community  relations  among 
your  staff.  You  have  encouraged  them  to  become 
involved  in  extra-curricular  school  activities, 
community  sports  and  service  leagues,  etc.  Last 
year  you  organized  a very  successful  workshop 
for  your  staff  on  school/community  relations.  The 
vice-principal,  Longfellow  Deeds,  was  stimulated 
to  get  more  involved  with  the  community.  Full  of 
enthusiasm,  he  ran  for  mayor  and  was  elected. 

Mr.  Deeds  has  been  mayor  of  the  town  for  one  year 
now,  and  most  people  agree  that  he  is  doing  a 
fine  job.  However,  some  parents  complain  that 
students  must  surely  be  suffering  from  lack  of 
attention.  These  parents  cite  recent  incidents  of 
vandalism  and  hijinks  at  school  dances.  They  claim 
that  these  and  other  problems  at  the  school 
would  be  solved  if  the  vice-principal  would  quit 
playing  politics  and  would  give  his  full  attention 
to  students.  Mr.  Deeds  comes  to  you  for  advice. 

* * * 

How  will  you  determine  if  Mr.  Deeds  is  doing  an 
adequate  job  as  vice-principal?  How  will  you 
determine  the  extent  of  parental  concern?  How 
willl  you  deal  with  it? 

In  what  way(s)  could  the  school  benefit  from  Mr. 
Deeds’  continued  political  activities? 

Will  you  still  advocate  community  involvement  to 
your  staff?  Why  or  why  not? 


Classroom  Volunteers 

You  are  the  principal  of  an  elementary  school. 
One  of  your  teachers,  Mrs.  Green,  asked  you  in 
September  if  she  could  recruit  some  volunteer 
parents  to  assist  her  in  the  classroom.  You  told 
her  to  go  ahead.  Since  then,  three  mothers,  Mrs. 
Defarge,  Mrs.  Dedlock,  and  Mrs.  Dunstable, 
have  been  devoting  a half  day  a week  to  helping 
Mrs.  Green  in  the  classroom.  After  a month,  you 
asked  Mrs.  Green  how  the  arrangement  was 
working  out.  She  was  quite  enthusiastic.  She  told 
you  that  having  another  adult  in  the  room  made 
her  split  class  (grades  four  and  five)  easier  to 
handle. 

Nearly  a month  has  passed  since  that 
conversation.  Now  Mrs.  Green  comes  to  you  with 
a problem.  Yesterday  after  school,  her  three 
parent  volunteers  appeared  at  the  classroom 
door.  Mrs.  Defarge  told  her  that  the  three  women 
had  discovered  that  they  had  similar  concerns 
about  the  discipline  and  teaching  practices  in  the 
classroom.  Mrs.  Green  was  thankful  that  she  did 
not  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  immediately 
because  she  had  to  leave  for  a dental 
appointment.  The  meeting  was  postponed  until 
tomorrow  after  school.  Mrs.  Green  asks  for 
advice  in  handling  the  situation. 

* * * 

Before  you  can  advise  Mrs.  Green,  what  should 
you  know  about  her  classroom  practices  and 
about  her  relationships  with  her  volunteers? 

Should  you  have  monitored  Mrs.  Green’s 
volunteer  program  more  closely  during  its  initial 
stages?  Are  the  mothers  out  of  line  when  they 
approach  a teacher  with  specific  ideas  that  they 
would  like  to  see  her  implement? 

How  can  you  and  Mrs.  Green  turn  the  meeting 
tomorrow  into  a positive  experience  for  all 
concerned?  Or  can  you? 
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Ski  Trip 

You  are  a school  principal.  You  receive  a 
telephone  call  from  the  district  superintendent, 

Mr.  Markham,  who  has  been  talking  to  a 
concerned  parent,  Mrs.  Cratchit.  Last  week, 
during  the  teachers’  convention,  Mrs.  Cratchit’s 
daughter  was  skiing  at  Banff  with  some  friends. 
The  students  recognized  two  teachers  on  the  ski 
slopes.  Mrs.  Cratchit  mentioned  the  matter  to 
other  community  members  yesterday  after 
church.  Apparently  some  of  them  shared  her 
concern  that  teachers  were  being  paid  to  attend 
the  conference,  not  to  take  a holiday  at  the 
taxpayers’  expense.  Mrs.  Cratchit  wants  to  know, 
“How  many  other  teachers  were  ‘playing  hookey’ 
last  week?’’ 

Mr.  Markham  is  phoning  you  because  one  of  the 
teachers  on  the  ski  slopes,  Madeleine  Belanger, 
is  a member  of  your  school  staff.  You  explain  to 
the  superintendent  that  Miss  Belanger  is  your 
outdoor  education  teacher.  You  understood  that, 
on  the  last  conference  day,  she  would  be 
attending  sessions  in  Banff  to  upgrade  her  skills 
in  teaching  skiing  and  snowshoeing.  Mr. 

Markham  responds.  “I’m  glad  to  hear  that  Miss 
Belanger  had  a good  reason  to  be  there.  Will 
you  see  that  this  information  is  passed  on  to 
Mrs.  Cratchit  and  other  people  in  the 
community?’’ 

How  can  you  and  Miss  Belanger  correct 
community  misperceptions  about  her  trip  to 
Banff?  Do  you  think  that  people  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  the  new  information  or  will  they 
assume  that  “where  there’s  smoke,  there’s 
fire’’? 

How  can  schools  circumvent  other  public 
misconceptions  and  misinformation  about 
professional  development  conferences  and  about 
inservices  scheduled  for  shortened  school  days? 

Suggest  a plan  for  informing  the  community 
about  the  value  to  students  of  professional- 
development  days  for  teachers. 


Party  Time 

You  are  a teacher  at  an  urban  elementary-junior 
high  school.  One  Saturday  night,  you  go  to  a 
large  party  hosted  by  friends.  A member  of  your 
school  staff,  Mr.  Blowhard,  is  also  attending  the 
party.  As  the  evening  progresses,  he  becomes 
drunk.  More  and  more  people  focus  their 
attention  on  him  as  he  criticizes  a colleague  for 
ineffectual  discipline  in  the  classroom.  Mr. 
Blowhard  explains  that  Miss  Marshall’s  students 
disrupt  neighboring  classes.  “How  can  the  little 
blighters  be  learning  anything  in  class,’’  he  asks 
his  audience,  “when  that  kind  of  situation  is 
allowed  to  continue?  Miss  Marshmallow,  I call 
her.  Now  / could  teach  her  a few  things  about 
handling  kids.’’  Mr.  Blowhard  then  casts 
aspersions  on  the  principal’s  abilities  to  handle 
the  situation.  Noticing  your  presence  in  the 
crowd,  Mr.  Blowhard  demands  that  you  confirm 
his  story.  All  eyes  turn  on  you. 

What  is  your  immediate  response?  What  will  you 
do  or  say,  and  why? 

Is  Mr.  Blowhard  behaving  unprofessionally  or 
unethically?  What  responsibility  do  you  have  to 
meet  in  this  matter  (to  your  profession,  your 
school,  your  principal,  and  Miss  Marshall)? 

What  could  be  the  consequences  if  Mr. 
Blowhard’s  behavior  were  reported  to  the 
principal?  To  the  school  board?  To  the  provincial 
teachers’  association? 

Even  if  the  matter  were  handled  quietly  at  the 
school  level,  what  damage  may  already  have 
been  done  to  school/community  relations? 
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Playing  the  Blues 

You  are  a high  school  principal.  The  school  has 
earned  province-wide  renown  for  its  school  band 
in  the  four  years  that  Mr.  Winkerbean  has  been 
band  director.  The  band  has  earned  the 
approbation  of  the  school  board  and  favorable 
publicity  from  the  local  press.  Each  year,  the 
band  students  travel  to  neighboring  provinces. 
This  year,  they  are  planning  a major  trip  to 
Ottawa  to  play  in  the  Grey  Cup  half-time  show. 
They  have  planned  a number  of  activities  to 
raise  money  for  the  trip  and  for  new  uniforms. 

This  past  week,  you  have  had  three  parents 
telephone  you  to  complain  that  Mr.  Winkerbean 
sets  unrealistic  goals  for  students  selling  candy 
bars  and  that  he  penalizes  those  students  who 
do  not  sell  enough.  The  parents  claim  that  Mr. 
Winkerbean  puts  too  much  pressure  on  kids. 
Some  of  them  cannot  take  the  pressure  and  drop 
out  of  the  band.  Today,  you  also  receive  a 
telephone  call  from  a non-parent  community 
member  complaining  about  students  selling  band 
candy.  The  caller  characterized  the  students  as 
“pushy.” 

★ * * 

What  should  you  say  to  the  community  member? 

What  steps  should  you  take  to  investigate  the 
matter?  If  your  investigation  indicates  that  there 
are  problems,  what  can  you  do  to  resolve  them? 


Health  Problems 

You  are  the  principal  of  a junior  high  school.  Mr. 
Lambert  has  taught  math  and  science  at  the 
school  for  eight  years  and  is  liked  and  respected 
by  the  school  staff.  During  the  last  three  years, 
he  has  developed  complete  kidney  failure,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  be  on  a dialysis  machine 
twice  weekly.  He  is  able  to  use  the  machine 
during  the  evenings  so  he  does  not  miss  any 
teaching  time.  Last  month,  you  called  Mr. 
Lambert  into  your  office  to  talk  about  his 
declining  health.  You  mentioned  that  he  was 
becoming  thin,  tired,  and  jaundiced.  Mr.  Lambert 
assured  you  that  he  was  capable  of  teaching. 
You  know  that  Mr.  Lambert’s  fellow  teachers  are 
worried  about  him  and  willing  to  help  out  at  work 
in  any  way  they  can. 

Matters  are  brought  to  a head  today  when  you 
meet  with  a parent,  Mrs.  Stachnik.  “Mr.  Lambert 
called  me  last  week  to  say  that  Kevin  was 
misbehaving  in  his  class,”  Mrs.  Stachnik 
explains.  “Well,  Kevin  tells  us  that  Mr.  Lambert 
doesn’t  teach— he  just  sits  at  his  desk  all  day.  I 
know  about  Mr.  Lambert’s  medical  condition. 
Myself  and  some  other  parents  think  that  Mr. 
Lambert  is  too  ill  to  teach  and  that  he  should  be 
removed  from  the  classroom.” 

★ * * 

What  is  your  immediate  response  to  Mrs. 
Stachnik? 

What  are  your  responsibilities  to  Mrs.  Stachnik 
and  the  other  parents?  How  will  you  assess 
whether  Mr.  Lambert  is  having  problems  in  the 
classroom? 

What  steps  will  you  take  if  you  determine  that 
Mr.  Lambert  is  not  doing  his  job  adequately? 
Who  will  be  involved  in  determining  Mr. 
Lambert’s  future? 
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Instruction  Sheet  for  Administrators 


Introduction 

This  activity  is  designed  to  assist  you  in 
developing  effective  strategies  for  introducing 
and  implementing  a systematic  program  of 
community  relations  in  your  school  or  school 
system.  The  strategies  you  develop  today  will  be 
based  on  analyses  of  various  positive  and 
negative  (driving  and  resisting)  forces  that  could 
influence  the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the 
program.  This  method  of  planning  for  change  is 
called  force-field  analysis.  It  is  based  on  a model 
for  thinking  about  change  that  was  originally 
proposed  by  Kurt  Lewin  and  which  has  proved 
useful  to  educators,  as  well  as  to  people  in  other 
organizational  and  personal  settings. 

For  more  information  about  planning  for  change, 
including  an  article  on  Lewinian  force-field 
analysis,  refer  to  the  footnotes  and  follow-up 
section  of  this  handout. 

PART  I Individual  work 

1.  Assume  that  you  wish  to  introduce  in  your 
school  a systematic  program  of 
school/community  relations. 

2.  Identify  the  factors  or  forces  within  your 
school,  within  your  school  system,  and  within 
the  school’s  community  that  would  favor  the 
development  of  such  a program.  These  are 
supportive  or  driving  forces.  They  would 
increase  the  odds  for  the  program’s  success. 
Therefore,  they  are  positive  forces. 

3.  Identify  the  factors  or  forces  within  the  school, 
within  the  school  system,  and  within  the 
school’s  community  that  would  not  favor  the 
development  of  such  a program.  These  are 
non-supportive  or  resisting  forces.  They  would 
decrease  the  odds  of  the  program’s  success. 
Therefore,  they  are  negative  forces. 

4.  List  the  forces  on  Handout  7-07,  Positive  and 
Negative  Forces. 

5.  Note  that  forces  can  include  human  and 
material  resources,  attitudes,  knowledge,  and 
skills.  For  example,  a positive  force  might  be  a 
school  board  policy  of  pro-active 
school/community  relations.  This  could  mean 
that  district  funds  are  allocated  to  community- 
relations  activities  at  the  local  school  level.  A 
negative  force  might  be  the  school  staff’s  lack 


of  training  in  community-relations  skills.  This 
implies  the  need  for  inservice  sessions  and 
resource  material  for  staff  members. 

6.  Note  that  some  forces  may  be  both  positive 
and  negative.  For  example,  “teachers’ 
attitudes’’  could  appear  in  both  the  Positive 
and  the  Negative  column  of  your  worksheet  if 
you  feel  that  some  teachers  would  be  in  favor 
of  such  a program  while  others  would  not. 

PART  II  Large-group  discussion 

1 . Share  your  list  of  positive  and  negative  forces  with 
the  rest  of  the  group.  Then  check  it  with  the 
master  list  of  forces  compiled  by  your  leader. 

2.  Transfer  to  your  copy  of  Handout  7-08, 

Valence  of  Forces,  all  of  the  forces  that  are 
relevant  to  your  school/community  situation. 

PART  III  Individual  work 

1 . Now  decide  how  strong  you  consider  each 
force  to  be.  Assign  each  force  a strength  or 
valence.  This  will  run  from  -i- 1 to  -i-5  for 
positive  or  driving  forces,  and  from  -1  to  -5 
for  negative  or  resisting  forces.  Write  this  in 
the  “Strength’’  column  of  Handout  7-07. 

2.  Use  the  following  guidelines  when  assigning  a 
number: 

0 force  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  drive 
toward  change 

1 force  is  likely  to  have  almost  no  impact  in 
the  drive  toward  change 

2 force  is  likely  to  have  relatively  little  impact 
in  the  drive  toward  change 

3 force  is  of  moderate  importance  in  the 
drive  toward  change 

4 force  is  an  important  factor  in  the  drive 
toward  change 

5 force  is  a major  factor  in  the  drive  toward 
change 

3.  When  you  have  assigned  each  force  a 
strength  or  valence,  plot  the  forces  on 
Handout  7-09,  Force-Field  Graph.  The  graph 
provides  a visual  means  of  assessing  the 
effect  of  the  various  forces.  Obviously,  if  your 
community-relations  program  is  to  get  off  to  a 
good  start,  the  positive  forces  should  outweigh 
the  negative  forces.  In  Part  IV  of  this  exercise, 
you  will  work  to  create  such  a situation. 
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PART  IV  Individual  work 

1.  Develop  strategies  for  introducing  community- 
relations  programs  into  your  school.  An 
effective  strategy  must  take  into  account  those 
negative  and  positive  forces  plotted  on  the 
Force-Field  Graph.  In  other  words,  you  must 
find  ways  to  utilize  and  strengthen  your 
supportive  or  driving  forces.  You  must  also 
find  ways  to  reduce  or  eliminate  resistance. 

2.  Referring  to  the  Force-Field  Graph,  how  can 
you  increase  the  overall  strength  of  the 
positive  forces  and  decrease  the  overall 
strength  of  the  negative  forces? 

How  can  you  ensure  a positive  reception  for 
your  community-relations  programs? 

How  can  you  ensure  the  continued  support  of 
school  personnel,  central  office  personnel,  and 
members  of  the  school’s  external  publics? 

3.  In  their  article  “Principles  of  Changing,” 

Benne  and  Birnbaum  suggest  that  there  are 
three  basic  strategies  for  achieving  change: 

a.  the  supportive  or  driving  forces  can  be 
increased  (with  resultant  increased  tension 
in  the  system)— for  example,  if  you,  as 
principal,  legislated  change  without  input 
from  your  staff; 

b.  the  restraining  or  resisting  forces  can  be 
decreased— for  example,  if  your  provincial 
teachers’  association  were  able  to  provide 
some  resource  material  for  personnel  at 
various  levels  of  the  system; 

c.  the  two  strategies  can  be  combined— for 
example,  if  your  fellow  principals  in  the  local 
principals’  association  were  to  petition  the 
school  board  to  adopt  a pro-active  policy  on 
community  relations  at  the  local  school 
level.  The  association  might  be  willing  to 
help  the  board  draft  such  a policy.  In  this 
way,  a negative  force  can  be  changed  to  a 
positive  force. ^ 

^ Kenneth  D.  Benne,  and  Max  Birnbaum,  “Principles  of  Changing,” 
The  School  Review,  Vol.  68,  No.  3 (August  1960),  pp.  283-293. 
(Note:  The  School  Review  is  now  entitled  American  Journal  of 
Education.)  This  excellent  article  on  Lewinian  force-field  analysis 
can  also  be  found  under  the  title  “Change  Does  Not  Have  To  Be 
Haphazard,”  in  The  Planning  of  Change,  edited  by  Warren  G. 
Bennis,  Kenneth  D.  Benne,  and  Robert  Chin  (New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  1969),  pp.  328-335. 


Consider  which  of  these  strategies  is  most 
appropriate  to  your  situation  and  what  the 
consequences  of  each  would  be. 

4.  Benne  and  Birnbaum  also  point  out  that 
resistance  to  change  and  backsliding  to  old 
habits  often  occur: 

a.  when  those  affected  by  the  changes  have 
not  participated  in  the  planning  in  a 
meaningful  way— for  example,  if  you  failed 
to  consult  with  staff  members  (professional 
and  support)  or  the  school’s  parent  advisory 
council  when  you  planned  the  program; 

b.  when  complementary  and  reinforcing 
changes  in  the  system  do  not  take  place— 
for  example,  if  you  encourage  your  teachers 
to  attend  inservices  and  conferences  on 
public  relations  but  central  office  is 
instituting  cutbacks  in  funding  for 
professional  development.^ 

Consider  how  you  can  involve  members  of  the 
school’s  five  publics  (particulary  the  internal 
publics)  in  the  planning  for  change.  Also 
consider  how  other  components  of  the 
educational  system  may  influence  your  plans. 

PART  V Large-group  discussion 

1.  Describe  the  strategies  you  have  developed. 
However,  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  at  length 
any  points  already  covered  by  someone  else. 

2.  General  discussion  of  strategies. 

Follow-up 

1 . This  exercise  was  designed  to  provide  practice 
in  developing  a strategy  for  introducing  a 
community-relations  program  at  the  local 
school  level.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  provide 
you  with  an  organizational  framework  when 
you  have  occasion  to  introduce  such  a 
program  in  your  school.  And  the  process  of 
force-field  analysis  can  be  adapted  to  other 
situations  involving  institutional  change. 

2.  If  you  wish  more  information  on  the  topic  of 
planning  for  change,  refer  to:  Bennis,  Warren 
G.;  Benne,  Kenneth  D.;  and  Chin,  Robert; 
eds.  The  Planning  of  Change.  New  York,  N.Y: 
Holt  Rinehart  and  Winston.  First  edition,  1961; 
second  edition,  1969;  third  edition,  1976. 

^ ibid. 
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Sample  Outlines — Workshop  #8 

THE  PARENT-TEACHER  CONNECTION: 
Focus  on  Communication 


Order  of  Presentation 


Number 

Title 

Length 

1 hour 

2 hours 

3 hours 

Lecture  8-01 

Introduction 

5 min. 

— 

— 

— 

Lecture  8-02 

The  Follow-Up 

5 min. 

— 

6 

6 

Lecture  8-03 

The  Principal’s  Role 

5 min. 

— 

7 

7 

Activity  8-01 

Background  Discussion 

15  min. 

1 

1 

1 

Activity  8-02 

Previewing  Activity:  Directed  Viewing  of 
the  Videotape 

2 min. 

2 

3 

3 

Activity  8-03 

Participants  View  the  Videotape 

25  min. 

3 

4 

4 

Activity  8-04 

Post-viewing  Discussion 

20  min. 

4 

5 

5 

Activity  8-05 

Case  Studies 

50  min. 

— 

~8 

8 

Activity  8-06 

Planning  and  Feedback 

55  min. 

— 

— 

9 

Activity  8-07 

Implementation:  Do’s  and  Don’ts 

15-30  min. 

— 

— 

— 

Activity  8-08 

Swap  Session 

unspecified 

N.B.  A coffee  break  should  be  added  in  sessions  of  two  hours  or  longer. 

Activities  8-07,  Implementation:  Do’s  and  Don’ts,  and  8-08,  Swap  Session,  are  included  as  alternatives  and  may 
be  substituted  for  activities  of  a similar  length. 

The  lectures  can  be  distributed  as  reference  material,  if  necessary. 


Number 

Title 

Utilization 

Handout  8-01 

Do’s  and  Don’ts  for  Parent-Teacher 
Conferences 

Can  be  distributed  to  participants  as  reference 
material.  To  be  used  with  Activity  8-07, 
Implementation:  Do’s  and  Don’ts 

Handout  8-02 

Case  Studies 

To  be  used  with  Activity  8-05,  Case  Studies. 

Handout  8-03 

Survey  Summary 

To  be  used  with  Activity  8-06,  Planning  and 

Feedback. 
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Workshop 

Description 

The  material  introduces  school  personnel  to 
some  aspects  of  parent-teacher  conferences. 
Although  this  series  of  workshops  on 
school/community  interaction  is  designed 
primarily  for  practising  and  aspiring 
administrators,  this  workshop  will  also  be  of 
interest  to  teachers.  It  shows  how  to  plan, 
implement,  and  follow-up  on  parent-teacher 
conferences  effectively.  The  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  both  teaching  staff  and  the 
school  administration  are  examined. 

The  workshop  has  three  components: 

1.  The  25-minute  videotape  presents  a theoretical 
and  practical  introduction  to  parent-teacher 
conferences  and  includes  dramatizations  of 
successful  and  unsuccessful  conferences.  The 
videotape  briefly  examines: 

why  parent-teacher  conferences  are  an  important 
component  of  any  school-parent  relationship. 

how  teachers  can  plan  and  implement  successful 
conferences  and  follow  up  effectively. 

how  the  principal  can  promote  positive  parent- 
teacher  relations  and  facilitate  successful 
parent-teacher  conferences. 

2.  Lectures  and  discussions  provide  opportunities 
for  leader  and  participants  to  explore  further 
the  points  raised  in  the  videotape. 

3.  Longer  sessions  include  exercises  in: 

analysing  and  solving  problems; 

developing  and  implementing  effective 
conference  strategies. 


General  Objectives 

Participants  will: 

• understand  the  rationale  for  parent-teacher 
conferences. 

• understand  how  to  plan  successful  parent- 
teacher  conferences. 

• be  able  to  identify  some  of  the  common  problems 
that  occur  in  parent-teacher  conferences. 

• be  able  to  describe  some  effective  strategies  for 
conducting  successful  parent-teacher  conferences. 

• be  able  to  describe  some  effective  follow-up 
strategies  for  the  post-conference  period. 


• understand  the  principal’s  role  in  facilitating 
successful  parent-teacher  conferences. 

Notes  to  the 
Leader 

If  the  workshops  are  presented  in  their  original 
sequence.  Workshop  #8  is  automatically  set 
within  the  context  of  a systematic  school/ 
community-relations  program  and  also  within  the 
context  of  community  relations  as  a professional 
responsibility  for  teachers.  Participants  who  have 
attended  Workshops  #1  and  #2  will  be  familiar 
with  the  rationale  for  systematic  school/ 
community  relations  and  with  the  nine-step 
model  for  developing  and  maintaining  a 
community-relations  program.  While  it  is 
desirable  that  participants  be  able  to  place 
parent-teacher  conferences  within  this  context, 
they  may  not  have  attended  these  particular 
workshops.  This  is  not  a handicap  when 
attending  this  one.  However,  participants  who 
have  not  attended  Workshop  #7,  A 
PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY:  Community 
Relations  for  Teachers,  may  be  handicapped. 

Workshop  #7  examines  the  teacher’s 
relationships  with  three  publics:  students; 
parents;  and  the  community-at-large.  It  covers 
why  and  how  teachers  can  develop  and  maintain 
positive,  ongoing  relationships  with  parents.  This 
material  is  not  re-examined  at  any  length  in 
Workshop  #8  but  is  basic  to  a comprehensive 
approach  to  parent-teacher  conferences. 
Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  leader  of, 
and  the  participants  in,  THE  PARENT-TEACHER 
CONNECTION:  Focus  on  Communication  be 
familiar  with  the  materials  in  the  previous 
workshop. 

Because  of  the  general  availability  of  reference 
material  on  parent-teacher  conferences,  lectures 
in  this  workshop  have  been  kept  to  a minimum. 
Those  leaders  and  participants  who  are 
interested  in  more  background  information,  case 
studies,  and  tips  are  referred  to  the  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  references  that 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  particularly 
recommended  for  supplementary  reading. 

Role-playing  is  a useful  supplement  to  the 
activities  included  in  this  workshop.  In  Alberta, 
for  example,  the  ATA  Library  has  an  excellent 
print  package  for  structured  role-playing: 
Planning,  Conducting,  and  Evaluating  Parent- 
Teacher  Conferences,  by  Russell  J.  Cooper,  et  al. 
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LECTURE  8-01 
Introduction 


Parent-teacher  communication  is  a key  ingredient 
of  any  school/community-relations  program, 
however  informal,  because  parents  and  teachers 
share  the  brunt  of  the  day-to-day  responsibility 
for  educating  and  socializing  the  upcoming 
generation.  The  parent-teacher  conference  at 
report-card  time  is  the  traditional  occasion  for 
discussion  of  an  individual  student’s  progress.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  the  only  occasion  when 
teachers  and  parents  meet  face-to-face.  This  is 
unfortunate  because,  to  be  effective,  the  parent- 
teacher  conference  should  be  just  one  part  of  a 
continuing  process.  The  more  isolated  the  formal 
parent-teacher  conference,  the  higher  the  anxiety 
level  experienced  by  those  involved.  The  higher 
the  anxiety,  the  less  productive  the  conference. 

The  continuing  process  of  parent-teacher 
interaction  and  communication  is  examined  in 
Workshop  #7,  A PROFESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY:  Community  Relations  for 
Teachers.  Workshop  #8  concentrates  on  parent- 
teacher  conferences.  In  addition  to  those 
interviews  that  are  specifically  scheduled  for 
report-card  time,  there  is  consideration  of 
conferences  that  are  stimulated  by  a problem 
with  a student  or  by  the  need  for  more 
information  from  teacher  or  parent.  There  is 
information  on  how  to  plan,  implement,  and 
follow-up  effectively  on  conferences  and  on  the 
principal’s  role  in  facilitating  successful  parent- 
teacher  conferences.  But,  first,  why  are  there 
parent-teacher  conferences? 

Ideally,  conferences  generate  understanding  and 
co-operation  between  teacher  and  parents.  They 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to: 

• become  acquainted  (or  better  acquainted)  with 
parents. 

• discover  and  (it  is  hoped)  influence  the  parents’ 
attitudes  toward  the  student  and  the  school. 

• discuss  the  student’s  academic  performance 
and  social  and  physical  development. 

• clarify  school  programs  and  policies  as  they 
relate  to  the  student. 

• establish  a positive  and  co-operative 
relationship  with  parents  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  student. 


Parents  can  supply  certain  specific  pieces  of 
information  that  a teacher  will  find  useful: 

• The  student’s  reaction  to  school.  Likes  and 
dislikes,  capabilities  and  incapabilities. 

• The  student’s  health.  Disabilities  (partial 
hearing  loss,  allergies,  etc.)  and  sensitivities 
(appearance,  weight).  Recent  illnesses  or 
accidents.  Sleeping  or  eating  problems. 

• Unusual  happenings  at  home — death,  divorce, 
or  a new  sibling. 

• Behavior  at  home  and  the  discipline  to  which 
the  student  responds  best.  Family  rules  and 
regulations. 

• The  student’s  responsibilities  at  home,  at  a 
part-time  job,  and  in  extra-curricular  activities 
(basketball  team,  dance  lessons,  4H  Club). 

• The  student’s  special  interests  and  favorite 
pastimes.  How  he/she  spends  time  outside 
school.  Special  or  unusual  abilities. 

• Study  habits  and  reactions  before  and  after 
tests/examinations. 

• The  student’s  future  plans  and  goals. 

Parents  also  have  certain  questions  that  they 
want  answered  during  the  conference  or  at  an 
even  earlier  time  during  the  year,  perhaps  during 
a group  conference  or  meet-the-teacher  night,  in 
classroom  newsletters,  or  in  a parent  handbook. 
According  to  the  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association  in  the  United  States,  all 
parents  would  like  to  know  these  six  things: 

• The  grading  system 

• Discipline  policies 

• How  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  three  R’s. 

• What  subjects  their  children  will  study. 

• Pertinent  school  rules  and  procedures. 

• How  to  help  their  child  learn. ^ 

^ NSPRA,  Conference  Time  for  Teachers  and  Parents:  A Teacher’s 
Guide  to  Successful  Conference  Reporting  (Washington,  D.C.: 
NSPRA  in  association  with  the  Association  of  Classroom 
Teachers,  1970)  p.  10. 
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Parents  may  also  want  such  additional 
information  as: 

• How  does  my  child  behave  in  school?  Working 
well?  Making  friends  easily?  Obeying  the 
rules? 

• What  textbooks/workbooks  are  being  used? 

Can  I see  some  of  his/her  work? 

• How  well  is  my  child  doing?  What’s  his/her 
rating?  Is  a member  of  what  group? 

• Are  there  special  programs  or  services  that 
would  benefit  my  child? 

Many  factors  influence  the  character  of  a parent- 
teacher  conference,  including: 

• the  parents’  “temperaments,  educational  and 
occupational  backgrounds,  and  commands  of 
language.’’^ 

• the  teacher’s  training  and  past  experience. 

• the  time  of  year  and  the  reasons  for  the 
meeting. 

• the  number  of  individuals  present  at  the 
meeting:  one  or  both  parents;  the  student;  the 
principal;  the  vice-principal;  a school 
counsellor. 

There  are  several  general  techniques  that 
teachers  and  principals  can  use  to  make  positive 
the  atmosphere  and  the  outcomes  of  a 
conference.  These  include: 

• Careful  preparation  for  the  meeting.  Brief 
yourself  on  the  student  and  the  situation. 

• Maintaining  some  degree  of  contact  with  the 
parents  by  initiating  contact  early  in  the  year. 
Follow  up  a conference  with  telephone  calls  or 
letters  where  appropriate. 

• Maintaining  teacher-administrator 
communication. 

These  techniques  and  others  wifi  be  examined  in 
detail  in  the  videotape  and  in  the  workshop 
activities. 

^ D.H.  Christensen,  and  D.G.  Gillespie,  Parent-Teacher  Interview 
Guide  (Medicine  Hat,  Alberta:  Medicine  Hat  School  Division  No. 

4.  October  1976).  p.  1. 


Parent-teacher  conferences  can  be  a key 
component  of  a school/community-relations 
program  because  they  provide  direct,  personal 
contact  between  parents  and  school  staff.  This 
workshop  is  designed  to  assist  principals  and 
teachers  in  achieving  successful,  productive 
conferences. 
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LECTURE  8-02 
The  Follow-Up 

The  most  common  complaint  that  parents  have 
about  parent-teacher  conferences  is  that  they 
seem  to  occur  in  a vacuum.  And  a lack  of  follow- 
up can  cause  parents  to  view  conferences  as 
window  dressing  or  as  a waste  of  time.  This  lack 
may  leave  parents  feeling  insulted  or  frustrated 
because  their  concerns  and  their  ability  to  help 
their  child  are  being  ignored  by  the  school.  This 
damages  the  parent-teacher  relationship  and, 
inevitably,  influences  the  teacher-student 
relationship. 

To  avoid  these  problems,  school  staff  must 
understand  that  conferences  are  part  of  a total 
process  of  progress  monitoring  and  reporting.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  teachers  and  principals  to 
initiate  follow-up  procedures.  Effective  follow-up 
strategies  for  teachers  include: 

• capitalizing  on  the  conference  by  sending  the 
parents  an  informal  note  summarizing  or 
reiterating  points  discussed  during  the 
interview.  Outline  mutually-agreed  plans  to  deal 
with  problems/concerns.  Pronnise  to  keep  the 
parents  posted  and  ask  that  they  do  the  same. 

• carrying  out  plans  to  do  with  the  student, 
monitoring  his/her  progress,  and  not  letting 
more  than  a month  go  by  without  writing  or 
telephoning  the  parents  to  let  them  know  how 
things  are  going.  If  the  parents  have  also 
undertaken  a plan  to  assist  the  student  (e.g., 
supervised  study  sessions),  discuss  this  with 
them.  Suggest  another  conference  if  it  would 
be  advantageous. 

• continuing  the  follow-up.  By  the  next  reporting 
period  and  its  conference,  or  the  next  time  that 
a problem  arises  that  has  to  be  discussed  with 
the  parents,  a relationship  will  have  been 
established.  A positive  parent-teacher  relationship 
is  based  on  meaningful,  two-way  communication. 
The  parents  can  continue  to  be  a source  of 
information  and  insight  for  you  and  a source  of 
support  for  the  student.  A summary  letter  to 
the  parents  at  the  end  of  the  year  can  help  to 
end  the  year  on  a positive  note. 

• keeping  promises.  If  it  was  agreed  to  have  the 
principal  or  the  counsellor  contact  the  parents 
on  a matter,  arrange  this— and  check  to  make 
sure  that  it  has  occurred.  If  it  was  agreed  to 
send  some  material  home,  or  to  phone  if  a 
certain  need  arose,  do  so. 


• discussing  matters  with  other  staff  members. 
Sometimes  parents  suggest  conferring  with  the 
student’s  other  teachers.  The  parents  may  wish 
to  be  included  in  this  matter  or  simply  to  be 
informed  of  the  outcome.  Frequently,  parents 
are  unhappy  about  schools  where  the  teachers 
work  in  isolation  and  never  seem  to  talk  to 
each  other  about  a given  student’s  needs. 

• encouraging  further  involvement  of  the  parents 
in  the  school  as:  classroom  visitors;  guest 
speakers;  volunteers  or  tutors;  field-trip 
supervisors;  parent-room  reps;  committee 
members,  etc. 

The  teacher  also  has  a responsibility  to  follow  up 
the  conference  with  the  student.  Any  student 
likes  to  hear  that  the  teacher  enjoyed  meeting 
his  or  her  parents.  Added  to  which,  students, 
especially  older  ones,  are  entitled  to  hear  some 
of  the  substance  of  the  conference.  They  want  to 
know  how  their  teacher  and  their  parents  intend 
to  help  them  overcome  weaknesses  and  build  on 
strengths.  By  preparing  a student  before  the 
conference,  and  by  following  up  afterward,  the 
teacher  is  able  to  make  the  parent-teacher 
conferences  a less  mysterious,  more  positive 
occasion  for  the  student.  The  teacher  should  be 
careful  to  insure  that  any  unpleasant  or 
confrontational  aspect  of  the  interview  does  not 
affect  the  way  that  he/she  treats  the  student. 
Further,  the  teacher  should  try  to  ascertain  how 
the  conference  has  influenced  the  parents’ 
attitudes  toward  their  child. 

The  principal,  too,  has  responsibilities  during  the 
post-conference  period.He  or  she  should  be 
available  to  discuss  with  teachers  any  problems 
that  they  have  had  during  the  conferences.  He  or 
she  could  attend  subsequent  meetings  in  order 
to  mediate  discussion  or  provide  support.  The 
principal  also  has  a role  in  supplying  information 
to  parents  about  the  school  or  school  system 
that  may  affect  their  children. 

A major  responsibility  for  the  principal  is  to 
evaluate  the  success  of  conferences  themselves. 
Parents  can  be  asked  to  complete  a brief, 
informal  questionnaire.  A similar  survey 
technique  can  be  used  with  staff  (or  a staff 
meeting  and  brainstorming  session  may  be 
preferred).  Comments  could  be  invited  in  regard 
to:  the  context  of  the  interview;  the  invitation; 
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scheduling  arrangements:  any  preparation  for  the 
conference:  the  physical  surroundings:  any  plans 
or  wishes  for  follow-up:  feelings  during  the 
interview:  and  general  opinions  about  the 
experience.  The  results  of  these  surveys  should 
be  summarized  and  analyzed  by  the  staff  or  by 
the  staff  and  a parent  group.  A report  of  the 
results,  plus  any  tentative  plans  for  conference 
format  changes  in  future,  should  be  published  in 
a newsletter  to  parents.  Such  publication  is 
important  because  people  (1)  like  to  know  that 
their  views  have  been  considered:  (2)  also  like  to 
know  what  others  think:  and  (3)  want  to  feel  that 
they  have  had  some  influence  on  the  course  of 
events.  In  addition,  publication  may  result  in 
further  parental  input,  which  could  improve  future 
conferences  and  school/community  relations. 

Parent-teacher  interviews  cannot  be  considered 
as  isolated  incidents  related  only  to  reporting 
periods  or  crisis  situations.  They  are  part  of  a 
continuing  process  of  communication  between 
the  school  and  parents.  Unless  the  matters 
raised  in  an  interview  are  followed  up,  the 
interview  itself  will  have  little  long-term  beneficial 
effect.  Follow-ups  also  help  to  make  future 
interviews  more  productive.  A successful  parent- 
teacher  relationship  requires  continuing  effort:  it 
simply  cannot  be  confined  to  scheduled 
interviews. 


The  school  principal  has  a key  role  in 
determining  the  success  of  parent-teacher 
conferences.  He  or  she  must  be  aware  of  how 
parent-teacher  conferences  fit  into  the  overall 
framework  of  school/community  relations.  An 
effective  program  of  parent-teacher  contact 
requires  a realistic  needs  assessment.  The 
principal,  perhaps  in  consultation  with  a 
supervisor  or  experienced  staff  members,  should 
carefully  analyse  such  factors  as:  school  size: 
physical  facilities:  history  of  school-parent 
contacts:  staff  experience:  school  district  policy 
and  expectations:  the  socio-economic  nature  of 
the  community  or  its  subgroups:  and  parent 
expectations.  An  assessment  of  these  factors 
forms  a solid  foundation  for  principal  and  staff  to 
develop  a general  strategy  for  planning, 
implementing,  following  up,  and  evaluating 
conferences. 

The  beginning  of  the  school  year  is  a good  time 
to  set  aside  part  of  a staff  meeting  for  a 
discussion  of  the  whole  process  of  progress- 
reporting to  parents.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  principal  to  explain  his/her  expectations  of 
staff,  to  clarify  overall  objectives,  and  to  discuss 
which  strategies  or  techniques  would  contribute 
to  meeting  those  objectives.  The  principal  has  a 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  teachers  maintain  a 
healthy  attitude  toward  parent-teacher 
conferences.  The  principal  should  also  ensure 
that  teachers  are  properly  trained  to  handle 
conferences  and  other  forms  of  parent-teacher 
interaction.  In  preparing  teachers  for 
conferences,  it  is  helpful,  early  in  the  year,  to 
hold  a special  workshop,  which  might  include 
directed  discussions,  role-playing  exercises, 
lectures  from  subject  experts,  tips  prepared  by 
experienced  staff  members,  and  print  and  audio- 
visual resource  material.  The  principal  might 
wish  to  schedule  similar  sessions  for  groups  of 
parents.  At  the  very  least,  he  or  she  should 
communicate  with  parents  through  newsletters  or 
special  bulletins  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
interpreting  report  cards  and  participating  in 
reporting-period  conferences. 

From  general  planning  and  preparation,  principal 
and  staff  can  proceed  to  more  detailed  planning. 
This  should  take  into  account  staff 
responsibilities,  school  resources,  identified 
needs  of  the  school’s  publics,  and  specific 
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situations  that  may  arise  (e.g.,  a very  angry 
parent).  The  principal  can  play  an  important  role 
in  motivating  teachers  and  helping  them  prepare 
for  conferences  by  suggesting  that  they  prepare 
outlines  of  the  topics  and  questions  that  they 
wish  to  cover  with  parents  (such  a list  is 
especially  helpful  for  beginning  teachers).  Most 
teachers  welcome  the  opportunity  to  review 
potential  problem  interviews  with  the  principal 
and  to  consider  whether  he  or  she  should  attend. 
In  this  regard,  there  are  a number  of 
alternatives.  The  principal  (1)  can  be  present 
from  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  (2)  drop  by 
part-way  through  it,  (3)  be  “on  call”  (available  if 
the  teacher  should  call  for  assistance),  or  (4) 
available  for  a follow-up  conference. 

During  the  planning  stage,  the  principal  will  also 
be  involved  in  the  scheduling  of  interviews. 
Traditional  formats,  times,  and  locations  may  not 
suit  some  parents.  Innovation  in  interview  format 
and  scheduling  can  improve  attendance.  It  is  the 
principal’s  responsibility  to  write  the  conference 
invitations  or  supervise  their  production  by  the 
teachers.  Schools  with  parents  from  a variety  of 
cultural  backgrounds  will  probably  develop 
several  styles  of  contact  rather  than  depend  on 
the  standard  message  acceptable  in  a more 
homogenous  neighborhood.  Parents  who  are 
tardy  in  responding  to  the  invitation  should  be 
contacted  by  telephone  by  the  teachers,  the 
school  secretary,  or  parent  volunteers. 

During  the  implementation  stage  of  these 
conferences,  the  leadership  role  continues.  The 
principal  who  is  visible  in  the  school  on  the  day 
of  the  conferences  and  who  stops  to  chat  with 
parents  shows  that  he/she  is  both  interested  in, 
and  accessible  to,  parents.  By  maintaining  an 
active  presence  in  the  school,  the  principal 
demonstrates  involvement  in  the  conference 
process.  There  is  also  the  role  of  troubleshooter 
to  fulfil.  This  means  being  available  to  parents 
and  staff  members  (particularly  staff  members) 
when  problems  arise  by  mediating  arguments, 
providing  information,  soothing  ruffled  feathers, 
and  coping  with  all  manner  of  minor  crises.  It 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  principal,  or  other 
members  of  the  administrative  team,  to  remain 
on  call  at  some  central  location,  or  near  an 
intercom,  in  case  parents  wish  to  make  an 
appointment  or  teachers  ask  for  assistance.  No 


matter  how  late  in  the  day  conferences  run,  it  is 
important  that  the  principal  not  leave  the  school 
until  the  last  teacher  and  the  last  parent  have 
gone  home.  Teachers  need  to  know  that,  should 
a situation  arise  that  they  cannot  handle  alone, 
their  leader  is  available  to  assist  them. 

After  the  conferences  come  the  follow-up  and 
evaluation  stage.  It  is  the  principal  who 
spearheads  the  evaluation  of  the  conferences. 
This  involves  both  an  overall  appraisal  by 
teachers,  parents,  and  students,  and  analysis  of 
individual  teachers’  strategies,  problems,  and 
successes.  This  stage  is  designed  to  help  staff 
revise  general  and  specific  strategies  for 
enhancing  school-parent  communication.  It  may 
be  useful  to  keep  a record  of  creative  solutions 
to  problem  situations,  or  to  keep  a “beefs  and 
bouquets’’  file  for  use  in  staff  brainstorming 
sessions.  The  evaluation  may  suggest  new 
activities,  such  as  a program  night  to  explain  the 
curriculum  to  parents.  As  noted  in  Lecture  8-02, 
The  Follow-Up,  the  principal  is  also  involved  in 
several  other  aspects  of  the  follow-up  and 
evaluation. 

Throughout  the  school  year,  it  is  the  principal’s 
responsibility  to  motivate  staff,  parents,  and 
students  effectively,  to  analyse  the  breakdowns 
and  successes  in  communication  practices,  and 
to  lead  the  staff  in  developing  effective  strategies 
for  maintaining  productive  parent-teacher 
conferences. 


ACTIVITY  8-01 

Background 

Discussion 


ACTIVITY  8-02 

Previewing  Activity: 
Directed  Viewing  of 
the  Videotape 


Goal: 

Participants  will  become  more  aware  of  some 
factors  related  to  successful  parent-teacher 
conferences. 

This  introductory  discussion  is  also  designed  to 
motivate  and  direct  the  participants  through  both 
the  viewing  of  the  videotape,  the  post-viewing 
discussion,  and  other  activities. 

Leader’s  preparation 

Become  familiar  with  the  discussion  questions 
and  have  ready  short  answers  to  the  questions. 

N.B.  You  may  prefer  to  use  these  questions  in  a 
post-viewing  discussion. 

Group  size: 

Large  group  (which  could  be  adapted  to  small- 
group  work) 

Time: 

Approx.  15  minutes 

Procedure: 

Ask  participants  to  respond  to  the  following 
questions: 

1 . What  are  the  goals  of  parent-teacher 
conferences?  Do  we  generally  achieve  these 
goals?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  What  role  does  the  principal  usually  play  in 
parent-teacher  conferences?  What  more  could 
he/she  be  doing  to  help  teachers  and  to 
improve  the  conference  experience  for  both 
them  and  the  parents? 


Procedure: 

Ask  participants  to  keep  the  following  questions 

in  mind  when  viewing  the  videotape  (feel  free  to 

add  any  questions  of  your  own): 

1.  In  the  videotape,  the  parent-teacher 
conference  is  broken  down  into  three  stages: 
planning,  implementation,  and  follow-up.  Be 
prepared  to  discuss  briefly  each  stage. 

2.  What  are  some  common  problems  that  occur 
in  parent-teacher  conferences?  What  are  the 
mistakes  that  teachers  sometimes  make? 

3.  What  are  some  effective  techniques  for 
conducting  successful  parent-teacher 
conferences?  What  can  teachers  do  to  ensure 
a positive  experience  for  themselves,  for 
parents,  and  for  students? 

4.  How  does  the  parent-teacher  conference  fit 
into  the  overall  context  of  teacher-parent 
relations? 
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ACTIVITY  8-03 

Participants  View 
the  Videotape 

Leader’s  preparation 

Preview  the  videotape  at  least  once. 

N.B.  Participants  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
brief  notes  while  watching  the  videotape  and 
should  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
videotape  at  a later  date,  if  they  wish. 

You  may  wish  to  photocopy  and  distribute  the 
lectures  for  later  review. 

Procedure: 

Screen  the  entire  videotape. 

Time: 

Approx.  25  minutes 

Contents: 

The  videotape  presents  a theoretical  and 
practical  introduction  to  parent-teacher  relations 
in  general,  and  the  parent-teacher  conference  in 
particular.  It  briefly  examines; 

• why  parent-teacher  conferences  are  an 
important  component  of  the  school-parent 
relationship. 

• how  teachers  can  plan  and  implement 
successful  conferences  and  how  they  can 
follow  up  effectively. 

• how  the  principal  can  promote  positive  parent- 
teacher  relations  and  facilitate  successful 
parent-teacher  conferences. 


ACTIVITY  8-04 

Post-Viewing 

Discussion 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Become  familiar  with  the  discussion  questions 
that  follow  and  prepare  sample  answers  to  the 
questions.  You  should  also  be  familiar  with  the 
content  of  the  videotape  and  the  lectures. 

Group  size: 

Large  group 

Time: 

Approx.  15  to  30  minutes  (depending  on  whether 
one  or  both  sets  of  questions  are  used) 

Procedure: 

Ask  participants  to  respond  to  the  following  recall 
questions: 

1.  Why  is  it  important  to  consider  the  actual 
conference  as  part  of  the  larger  process  of 
parent-teacher  relations? 

2.  Briefly  explain  the  five  elements  of  the 
planning  stage.  (Context;  preparation; 
invitation  style;  scheduling;  and  physical 
surroundings.) 

3.  What  are  some  effective  follow-up  strategies 
for  the  post-conference  period? 

Pose  the  following  general-discussion  questions: 

1 . What  skills  do  teachers  need  for  successful 
parent-teacher  conferences? 

2.  How  can  teachers  upgrade  their  conference 
skills? 

3.  With  respect  to  parent-teacher  conferences, 
how  can  principals  act  as  resource  persons  for 
their  teachers? 

4.  If  the  Department  of  Education  or  the  school 
board  has  a policy  or  a curriculum  in  place 
that  seems  to  be  at  odds  with  the  personal 
philosophy  of  a parent— e.g.,  a family  life 
curriculum— what  is  the  position  of  the  teacher 
and  the  principal? 
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ACTIVITY  8-05 
Case  Studies 

Goal: 

Participants  will  develop  skills  in  analysing  and 
solving  problems  related  to  parent-teacher 
conferences. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Become  familiar  with  Handout  8-02,  Case 
Studies,  and  be  prepared  to  offer  possible 
solutions  to  the  problems  posed  in  the  case 
studies. 

Photocopy  the  case  studies  that  you  wish 
participants  to  discuss. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  3 to  5 persons 

Time: 

Approx.  20  minutes  small-group  discussion. 
Approx.  25  minutes  reporting  and  large-group 
discussion  (for  4-5  cases) 

Procedure: 

1 . Organize  participants  into  groups  and  have  each 
appoint  a recorder  and  a chairperson. 

2.  Hand  out  copies  of  a case  study,  one  per 
group  member.  Different  groups  will  receive 
different  case  studies.  The  total  number  of  case 
studies  discussed  is  left  to  your  discretion. 

3.  Give  each  group  10  minutes  to  plan  a solution 
to  the  problem  posed  in  the  case  study. 

4.  Reconvene  the  participants.  At  this  point,  you 
may  wish  to  distribute  copies  of  all  of  the  case 
studies  under  examination,  in  order  to 
facilitate  reporting  and  discussion. 

5.  The  recorder  of  each  group  reads  the  case 
study  and  reports  the  group’s  answers  to  the 
questions  posed  in  it.  If  more  than  one  group 
utilizes  the  same  case  study,  no  group  need 
reread  a case  or  repeat  points  already 
covered.  Participants  should  be  encouraged  to 
comment  and  to  ask  questions  of  each  group. 

6.  You  will  probably  want  to  comment  on  groups’ 
strategies  and  draw  attention  to  certain 
aspects  of  a situation  that  may  have  been 
overlooked  by  participants. 


ACTIVITY  8-06 

Planning  and 
Feedback 

Goal: 

Participants  will  develop  skills  in  planning 
successful  parent-teacher  conferences. 
Participants  will  also  become  more  aware  of  how 
the  following  elements  influence  conferences: 
invitations;  scheduling  arrangements;  physical 
surroundings;  and  preparation  of  all  those 
involved  (parent,  teacher,  principal,  and  student). 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Become  familiar  with  Handout  8-03,  Survey 
Summary,  and  photocopy  it  for  each  participant. 

Prepare  brief  responses  to  each  of  the  topics 
listed  on  the  handout. 

The  group  size  suggested  is  three  to  five 
persons,  and  the  suggested  number  of  groups  is 
seven  (one  for  each  major  topic),  but  you  may 
wish  to  adjust  the  number  of  groups  or  the 
number  of  topics  in  light  of  the  number  of 
participants. 

Group  size: 

Small  groups  of  3 to  5 persons 

Time: 

Approx.  25  minutes  small-group  work. 

Approx.  30  minutes  reporting  and  large-group 
discussion. 

Materiais: 

Paper  and  pens  for  the  participants 

Procedure: 

Introduce  the  activity  as  follows: 

“The  effectiveness  of  parent-teacher  interviews 
can  be  increased  by  taking  a systematic 
approach  to  planning,  implementation,  follow-up, 
evaluation,  and  revision  of  conference  strategies. 
In  this  exercise,  we  will  be  looking  at  the 
planning  stage.  Before  any  nuts-and-bolts  plan 
for  conferences  can  be  developed,  there  are 
three  preliminary  steps: 

1.  Understanding  the  context  for  parent-teacher 
conferences.  Both  teachers  and 
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Activity  8-06 


administrator(s)  should  understand  how 
conferences  are  part  of  (a)  a process  of 
parent-teacher  contact  in  general,  and  (b) 
school  reporting  procedures  in  particular. 

2.  Setting  goals  that  are  realistic  and  meaningful. 
Each  teacher  and  administrator  should  ask: 
What  are  my  goals  for  the  next  series  of 
parent-teacher  conferences?  What  do  I want 
to  accomplish?  What  do  the  parents  and  the 
students  want? 

These  two  steps  form  the  foundation  for  step  three: 

3.  Developing  strategies  for  meeting  these  goals. 
A general  strategy  can  be  developed  jointly  by 
teachers,  administrator(s),  and  perhaps  a 
parent  group.  These  plans  can  be  further 
adapted  and  individualized  by  particular 
teachers,  preferably  in  consultation  with  the 
principal  or  a department  head. 

In  this  exercise,  you  are  being  asked  to  develop 
a general  strategy  or  game  plan  for  a school’s 
parent-teacher  conferences,  based  on  responses 
to  that  same  school’s  survey  of  its  staff,  parents, 
and  students.  The  survey  responses  will  be 
summarized  for  you  in  a handout  and  they  will 
fall  into  four  major  categories: 

a.  Invitation 

b.  Scheduling 

c.  Physical  surroundings 

d.  Preparation.” 

1.  Now  organize  participants  into  groups  and 
have  each  appoint  a recorder  and  a 
chairperson. 

2.  Give  each  participant  a copy  of  Handout  8-03, 
Survey  Summary.  Ask  them  to  skim  its 
contents. 

3.  Assign  each  group  a topic  from  the  seven 
listed  on  the  handout  and  tell  them  to  focus 
on  that  topic  alone. 

4.  Inform  the  groups  that  they  have  20  minutes 
in  which  to  respond  to  their  topic  with  a plan 
to  meet  the  identified  needs  of  staff,  parents, 
and  students. 

Alternative  procedure: 

1.  Each  group  devises  a plan  based  on  a review 
of  all  seven  topics  listed  on  the  handout.  If 


this  option  is  selected,  the  time  for  planning 
should  be  increased  to  40  minutes.  During  the 
reporting  session,  no  group  should  repeat 
what  has  already  been  reported. 

2.  Remind  participants  when  they  have  only  5 
minutes  left. 

3.  Reconvene  the  participants.  Each  recorder 
reports  the  group  plan.  Encourage  participants 
to  ask  questions  and  comment  on  the 
feasibility  of  each  group’s  plan. 

Reporting  and  discussion:  at  least  30  minutes. 
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ACTIVITY  8-07 

Implementation: 
Do’s  and  Don’ts 


Goals: 

Participants  will  be  able  to  identify  various 
negative  practices  in  a conference  situation 
which  should  be  avoided.  They  will  also  be  able 
to  identify  various  positive  practices,  which  are 
designed  to  circumvent  problems  and  to  make 
the  conference  a productive  experience  for  all 
concerned. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Become  familiar  with  Handout  8-01,  Do’s  and 
Dont’s  for  Parent-Teacher  Conferences. 

Photocopy  the  handout,  one  per  participant. 

Group  size: 

Large  group 

Time: 

Approx.  15-30  minutes 

Materiais: 

Paper  and  pencils  for  participants;  chalkboard, 
easel,  or  overhead  projector 

Procedure: 

Introduce  the  activity  as  follows: 

“The  videotape  identified  a number  of  “do’s  and 
don’ts’’  for  parent-teacher  conferences.  We  will 
review  these  six  instructions  and  then  add  our 
own  ideas  to  the  list.’’ 

1.  Ask  participants  to  identify  the  tips  given  in 
the  videotape.  These  were: 

Have  materials  at  hand. 

Be  specific. 


2.  Now  ask  what  tips  they  can  add  to  the  “do 
list’’  and  then  to  the  “don’t  list.’’  These 
additions  could  be  listed  on  the  chalkboard.  A 
short  list  of  extra  do’s  and  don’ts  should  take 
about  10  minutes  to  compile. 

If  you  decide  to  ask  participants  to  expand  on 
each  point  (e.g.,  “Why  should  you  ask  parents 
for  observations?’’  or  “Why  shouldn’t  you  use 
jargon  when  talking  with  parents?’’),  the  time 
should  be  extended  to  20-25  minutes. 

3.  Distribute  Handout  8-01,  Do’s  and  Don’ts  for 
Parent-Teacher  Conferences.  Have 
participants  read  the  handout  and  compare  it 
with  the  lists  on  the  blackboard. 

Reading  and  discussion:  5 minutes. 


Ask  parents  for  observations  and 
suggestions. 

Don’t  be  contradictory. 

Don’t  use  jargon. 

Don’t  compare. 
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> ACTIVITY  8-08 
Swap  Session 

You  may  wish  to  organize  a discussion  period,  in 
which  participants  exchange  problems  related  to 
parent-teacher  conferences.  Each  participant 
could  be  asked  to  share  a difficult  situation  from 
his/her  own  experience  (as  a teacher,  or  a 
principal,  or  a parent)  or  from  the  experience  of 
a colleague,  and  solicit  advice  from  the  others 
with  regard  to  possible  solutions  or  coping 
strategies. 

This  activity  postulates  a fair  degree  of  trust 
within  the  group,  if  each  participant  is  going  to 
be  frank.  Participants  may  feel  more  comfortable 
if  the  situations  in  questions  are  typed  up  and 
presented  or  distributed  by  the  leader  without 
identifying  the  sources. 
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HANDOUT  8-01 

Do’s  and  Don’ts  for 
Parent-Teacher  Conferences 


Do’s 

1.  BE  A PLEASANT  HOST.  Stand  to  greet 
parents.  If  appropriate:  shake  hands;  take  their 
coats;  offer  an  ash  tray  and/or  coffee.  Invite 
them  to  make  themselves  comfortable.  Mention 
how  much  time  there  is  for  the  interview.  Tell 
them  if  you  will  be  taking  notes  during  the 
conference.  If  and  when  you  do,  mention  what 
you  are  noting  so  that  they  will  not  feel 
excluded— or  on  trial.  Encourage  them  to  make  a 
further  appointment  before  they  leave,  if  this 
seems  desirable. 

2.  REDUCE  THE  TENSION.  Place  the  current 
conference  in  the  context  of  your  continuing 
relationship  with  their  child  and  with  them.  Refer 
to  any  previous  interview  or  conversations,  meet- 
the-teacher  night,  or  letters  home,  and  what  has 
occurred  since. 

3.  THE  STUDENT  IS  A WHOLE  PERSON.  Make 
positive  remarks  about  the  student  and  your 
relationship  with  him/her.  Convince  the  parents  that 
their  child  is  more  to  you  than  a name  on  a list. 

4.  HAVE  MATERIALS  AT  HAND.  For  example, 
student  records,  samples  of  work,  and  a copy  of 
your  entry  on  his/her  report  card.  Show  them  to 
the  parents  to  illustrate  your  comments. 

5.  GET  TO  THE  POINT.  Refer  to  the  report  card 
and  ask  if  there  are  any  items  or  questions  that 
they  would  like  to  discuss  first.  If  so,  use  that  as 
a starting  point  to  cover  all  aspects  of  the  report 
card.  Continue  with  other  matters  of  interest  that 
have  been  identified  by  you  and  the  parents  prior 
to  the  conference.  (It  helps  to  have  a written  list 
of  these.) 

6.  GIVE  AND  TAKE.  Encourage  each  parent  to 
talk.  The  goal  is  a meaningful  dialogue,  not  a 
monologue  or  lecture  from  you. 

7.  BE  SPECIFIC— AND  HONEST.  Use  actual 
examples  to  clarify  your  statements  and  your 
questions.  Parents  want  to  know  about  their 
child’s  successes  so  that  these  can  be  reinforced 
and  rewarded.  They  also  want  to  know  about 
their  child’s  weaknesses  and  how  these  can  be 
overcome.  Parents  need  constructive 
suggestions  from  you. 


8.  ASK  FOR  THEIR  OBSERVATIONS  AND 
SUGGESTIONS.  Parents  have  valuable  insights 
about  their  child.  They  may  also  have  ideas  for 
helping  with  his/her  studies.  Show  genuine 
interest  in  what  the  parents  say.  The  more 
information  that  you  obtain  from  them,  the  better 
you  will  understand  the  student— and  the  more 
effectively  you  can  work  with  that  student. 

9.  LISTEN  CAREFULLY.  Show  parents  that  you 
take  them  seriously.  Give  them  opportunities  to 
ask  questions,  add  information,  make 
suggestions,  and  provide  alternative  solutions. 

10.  BE  ACCEPTING— BUT  DON’T  IGNORE 
ABUSE.  Parents  may  say  tactless,  or  even 
harsh,  things  about  school  programs  or  about 
you.  Keep  your  cool,  accept  the  criticism,  and 
follow  up  with  a calm,  well-reasoned  response, 
either  immediately  or  later,  whichever  is  more 
appropriate.  Consider  bringing  in  the  principal  at 
some  point  to  mediate. 

11.  MAINTAIN  A POSITIVE  ATTITUDE.  Begin 
and  end  on  a positive  note.  Start  with  something 
nice  about  the  student.  Encourage  the  parents’ 
love  and  pride  in  their  child.  Focus  on  what  the 
student  can  do  to  improve  in  problem  areas, 
rather  than  on  your  analysis  of  the  problems. 
Reiterate  specific  actions  that  you  and  the 
parents  have  agreed  upon.  Thank  them  for 
coming  and  urge  them  to  keep  in  touch.  For 
example,  encourage  them  to  view  any  special 
exhibits  or  events  in  the  school  now  or  in  the 
future. 

12.  RESPECT  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION. 
This  is  a legal  and  an  ethical  responsibility. 

13.  RESPECT  PARENTAL  RESERVE.  It  is  wise 
to  drop  a subject  when  it  is  obvious  that  parents 
do  not  wish  to  discuss  it.  However,  sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  discuss  certain  matters.  In  such 
a circumstance,  a tactful,  sympathetic  approach 
can  reduce  parents’  discomfort  or  defensiveness. 

14.  SHOW  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THEIR  ROLE. 
Try  to  empathize.  Try  to  see  things  from  their 
point  of  view.  Do  not  hesitate  to  express  sincere 
admiration  for  what  they  do. 
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15.  BE  INFORMED  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL  AND 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  Be  prepared  to  explain 
programs  and  policies. 

16.  REQUEST  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION. 
Without  prying  into  personal  affairs,  it  can  be 
helpful  to  know  about  the  student’s  health,  extra- 
curricular activities  and  interests,  and  home  life. 

17.  TAKE  TIME  OUT.  Give  yourself  a few  moments 
between  conferences  to  collect  your  thoughts,  make 
notes,  and  prepare  for  the  next  set  of  parents. 

Don’ts 

1.  DON’T  PREJUDGE.  Labelling  parents  narrows 
your  perceptions;  it  can  prevent  you  from  really 
hearing  their  concerns,  from  helping  them 
support  their  child’s  education,  and  from  feeling 
positively  toward  your  student. 

2.  DON’T  TAKE  SIDES  with  a parent,  or  with  the 
parents  against  the  child.  That  does  not  help.  )t 
reduces  any  hope  of  a productive  conference. 

3.  DON’T  BE  VAGUE.  Parents  will  be  irritated  if  you 
do  not  seem  to  know  their  child  very  well.  They  may 
worry  if  you  do  not  clearly  identify  problems  and  offer 
specific  suggestions  for  corrective  action. 

4.  DON’T  BE  CONTRADICTORY.  If  you 
contradict  yourself,  you  risk  confusing  parents.  If 
you  contradict  the  parents,  you  risk  angering 
them  or  putting  them  on  the  defensive. 

5.  DON’T  BE  SURPRISED.  Don’t  be  shocked  by 
anything  parents  may  say.  Their  concerns, 
preconceptions,  and  expectations  may  appear 
unusual  or  even  unreasonable  to  you,  but  you 
still  have  to  deal  with  these. 

6.  DON’T  EMPLOY  JARGON.  Use  everyday 
English.  Educational  jargon  makes  genuine 
communication  difficult  or  impossible.  If  you 
cannot  find  a simple  synonym  or  phrase  to 
substitute  for  an  educational  term,  explain  the 
term  carefully,  even  if  it  takes  time. 

7.  DON’T  TAKE  ABUSE.  Parents  are  entitled  to 
their  opinions.  However,  if  a conference  is 
getting  out  of  hand,  cut  it  short  and  schedule 
another  appointment  when  everyone  has  calmed 
down.  Or  say  that  you  believe  that  the  principal 
should  be  involved  at  this  point  and  then  call 
him/her.  Keep  cool.  If  you  lose  your  temper,  you 
lose  control  of  the  situation. 


8.  DON’T  JOIN  AN  ARGUMENT.  Divert  parents 
if  they  argue  with  one  another.  Bring  the 
exchange  back  to  genuine  discussion. 

9.  DON’T  USE  COMPARISONS.  Even  if  parents 
press  you  to  do  so,  it  is  unwise  to  liken  their 
child  to  siblings  or  to  other  students.  Every 
student  is  individual. 

10.  DON’T  CREATE  DEFENSIVENESS.  Chiding 
parents  or  making  them  feel  stupid  is  fatal.  While 
it  may  be  necessary  to  discuss  problems 
affecting  the  child,  this  should  be  done  in 
positive  fashion.  A negative  approach  can  create 
a hostile  reaction,  which  will  hamper  future 
communication  and  co-operation.  Be  honest  but, 
above  all  else,  be  tactful. 

11.  DON’T  BE  SUPERIOR.  Your  goal  is  a 
parent-teacher  partnership.  So  never  belittle  the 
efforts  of  the  parents— or  of  the  student. 

12.  DON’T  TAKE  NOTES.  Avoid  writing  at  length 
during  the  conference— you  can  fill  in  your  notes 
later.  If  parents  are  uncomfortable  with  any  note 
taking,  respect  their  feelings.  Make  your  notes 
immediately  after  the  conference  when 
everything  is  still  fresh  in  your  mind. 

13.  DON’T  ASK  PERSONAL  QUESTIONS.  Only 
information  pertinent  to  the  child’s  welfare  and 
his/her  school  life  is  necessary. 

14.  DON’T  TALK  ABOUT  COLLEAGUES— unless 
your  remarks  are  complimentary.  Similarly,  don’t 
belittle  the  administration  or  make  derogatory 
remarks  about  the  school  district. 

15.  DON’T  BE  IMPOLITE.  Don’t  try  to  outtalk  a 
parent.  Don’t  interrupt  a parent  to  make  your 
own  point. 

16.  DON’T  REPEAT  ANY  CONFIDENTIAL 
INFORMATION. 

* * ★ 

Last  but  not  least  DON’T  BE  TOO  HARD  ON 
YOURSELF!  Make  notes  on  what  you  have 
learned  about  yourself  and  about  conferences. 
Share  your  insights  and  your  problems  with  your 
colleagues— but  with  discretion.  Work  with  the 
principal  and  fellow  teachers  to  make  the  next 
parent-teacher  conferences  even  better! 
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Case  Studies 

Denial  of  Disability 

You  are  the  principal  of  an  elementary  school.  It 
is  September  21st.  Mr.  Larkin,  one  of  your  grade 
three  teachers,  asks  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Larkin  explains  that  he  referred  one  of  his 
students,  Samantha  Crowe,  to  Miss  Deedle  in 
the  Learning  Resource  Centre  for  general 
achievement  testing.  He  did  not  inform 
Samantha’s  mother  about  the  testing  because 
school  policy  states  that  parental  consent  is  not 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  screening 
tests.  The  test  scores  indicate  that  Samantha  is 
of  above  average  intelligence,  but  she  is  a year 
behind  her  grade  level  in  the  basic  academic 
subjects. 

Mr.  Larkin  arranged  a meeting  after  school 
yesterday  with  Mrs.  Crowe,  who  is  a single 
parent.  Miss  Deedle  was  due  to  attend  the 
meeting  but  excused  herself  at  the  last  minute. 
He  tried  to  suggest,  tactfully,  further  testing  of 
Samantha  to  check  for  a learning  disability.  Mrs. 
Crowe  is  herself  a teacher  in  the  school  district. 
She  is  aware  of  Samantha’s  high  IQ  and  refuses 
to  believe  that  her  child  is  having  problems.  Mrs. 
Crowe  claims  that  Mr.  Larkin  does  not 
understand  her  child’s  needs.  She  also  claims 
that  gifted  students  are  channelled  through  the 
Learning  Resources  Centre  because  the  school 
attributes  all  difficulties  in  achievement  to  the 
existence  of  learning  disabilities.  Mrs.  Crowe 
refuses  to  consider  further  testing  for  her  child. 


What  could  Mr.  Larkin  and  Miss  Deedle  have 
done  to  avoid  or  minimize  the  problems  with 
Mrs.  Crowe?  How  can  this  situation  now  be 
resolved?  What  should  Mr.  Larkin  and  Miss 
Deedle  do? 

As  principal,  what  are  your  responsibilities?  What 
can  you  do  if  Mrs.  Crowe  remains  adamant? 


The  Millhouse  Tape 

You  are  the  principal  of  an  elementary  school.  It 
is  Thursday,  November  20th.  Parent-teacher 
interviews  were  scheduled  yesterday  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  Late  that  afternoon,  you 
received  a telephone  call  from  a Mrs.  Millhouse. 
She  stated  that  her  conference  with  Miss  Ingalls, 
her  daughter’s  teacher,  was  unsatisfactory.  Mrs. 
Millhouse  demanded  that  another  conference  be 
arranged  immediately,  and  that  you  attend  it. 

The  meeting  is  set  for  next  Monday,  after  school. 
You  have  also  scheduled  a private  meeting  for 
yourself  and  Miss  Ingalls  today,  after  school. 

You  and  Miss  Ingalls  begin  by  reviewing  some 
background  information  in  the  file  on  Rita 
Millhouse.  The  girl  is  a loner,  with  very  poor 
social  habits.  She  is  very  aggressive  and  uses 
foul  language— with  the  knowledge  of  her 
mother,  who  claims  that  she  learned  it  at  school. 
Rita  is  now  in  grade  six;  she  has  been  under  the 
care  of  a private  psychiatrist  since  grade  four. 

About  the  interview.  Miss  Ingalls  says,  “Mrs. 
Millhouse  is  so  overbearing  and  rude!  She  kept 
trying  to  goad  me  into  losing  my  temper.  She 
wouldn’t  listen  to  anything  I said.  But  Mr. 
Millhouse  seems  to  care  about  Rita.  I ended  up 
trying  to  ignore  her  and  talk  to  him  instead.  I 
was  just  starting  to  get  somewhere  when  Mrs. 
Millhouse  left  in  a big  huff  and  dragged  him  with 
her.  And  now,  this  morning,  Rita  comes  in  and 
says  she  listened  to  her  parents’  tape  recording 
of  the  interview.  She  says  her  parents  sure  are 
angry  about  what  was  said.  I’m  not  sure  how  to 
handle  all  this.’’ 


What  should  Miss  Ingalls  have  done  to  prepare 
herself  fully  for  the  interview? 

As  principal,  how  will  you  recommend  that  Miss 
Ingalls  handle  the  conference  on  Monday? 

How  do  you  plan  to  deal  with  the  conference? 
What  more  will  you  do  to  prepare  for  it?  What 
position  will  you  take  with  respect  to  the 
recording  of  the  interview?  What  additional 
action— if  any— do  you  plan? 
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A Problem  of  Prejudice 

You  are  the  principal  of  a junior  high  school.  The 
industrial  arts  teacher,  Jim  Smith,  has  sent  a 
student,  Stan  Smallwood,  to  your  office  on  two 
occasions.  Stan  is  usually  a quiet  and  co- 
operative youngster  but  has  been  causing 
problems  in  industrial  arts  class.  The  first 
incident  involved  removing  a protective  shield 
from  one  of  the  saws  in  the  lab.  You  warned 
Stan  about  the  danger  involved  and  told  him  that 
if  such  behavior  occurred  again,  he  might  lose 
his  lab  privileges.  The  following  week,  Stan, 
disregarding  Mr.  Smith’s  instructions,  turned  the 
temperature  up  on  the  injection  molder.  Mr. 

Smith  reminded  Stan  of  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  temperature  at  a safe  level  and  then 
turned  the  temperature  gauge  back  to  the  proper 
setting.  However,  a few  minutes  later,  the 
injection  molder  exploded,  spewing  molten 
plastic  over  the  shields  and  onto  the  jeans  of 
nearby  students.  Mr.  Smith  saw  that  the 
temperature  on  the  molder  had  again  been 
turned  up  extremely  high. 

You  and  Mr.  Smith  discussed  the  matter  and 
decided  that  Stan  should  be  removed  from  class 
because  of  his  inability  or  unwillingness  to  follow 
instruction.  Stan  could  not  be  allowed  to 
jeopardize  his  own  safety  and  that  of  others. 
Stan’s  parents  were  informed  of  the  incidents 
and  of  the  action  taken. 

Soon  afterward,  you  took  advantage  of  parent- 
teacher  conference  time  to  ask  the  Smallwoods 
to  comment  on  their  son’s  out-of-character 
behavior.  Mr.  Smallwood  responded  with  a racial 
slur  about  Mr.  Smith — and  made  it  clear  that  he 
does  not  expect  his  son  to  take  directions  from  a 
member  of  a visible  minority. 


How  do  you  think  that  you  and  Mr.  Smith  have 
handled  the  situation  so  far?  Is  there  anything 
else  that  could  have  been  done? 

Should  you  and  Mr.  Smith  ignore  the  issue  of 
racial  prejudice?  Why  or  why  not?  If  you  decide 
to  pursue  the  situation,  what  can  you  do?  How 
would  your  actions  influence  school/community 
relations? 


A Question  of  Values 

You  are  the  principal  of  a junior  high  school.  It  is 
the  first  week  of  the  fall  semester.  The  boys’ 
gym  teacher,  Mr.  Peck,  drops  into  your  office  at 
the  end  of  the  day  to  mention  a problem  he’s 
having.  One  of  his  grade  7 students.  Jack  Frye, 
is  refusing  to  shower  at  the  end  of  class. 
According  to  Jack,  his  parents  have  forbidden 
him  to  use  the  communal  showers.  Mr.  Peck  told 
Jack,  “Everyone  in  this  class  has  to  shower— no 
exceptions.  That’s  one  of  the  rules  in  my  class.’’ 
Jack’s  response  was:  “My  parents  aren’t  going 
to  like  this.’’ 

You  ask  that  Mr.  Peck  send  Jack  to  talk  to  you 
at  the  beginning  of  next  day’s  gym  class. 

The  next  day.  Jack  refuses  to  discuss  his  own 
feelings  about  the  matter— except  to  say  that  the 
other  boys  tease  him  if  he  doesn’t  shower, 
calling  him  names,  refusing  to  sit  near  him  on 
the  bus  home,  etc.  Jack  says,  “What  am  I 
supposed  to  do?  The  teacher  says  I have  to 
shower.  My  parents  say  not  to.  I can’t  win!’’ 

You  send  the  boy  back  to  class  with  a note  to 
Mr.  Peck  requesting  that  he  telephone  the  Fryes 
that  evening  and  try  to  settle  the  matter. 

Mr.  Peck  reports  back  to  you  the  next  day.  “Can 
you  believe  it?’’  he  says.  “They  think  it’s 
somehow  immoral  for  the  boys  to  shower 
together.  They  threatened  to  pull  the  kid  from  PE 
class  if  I insist  on  his  showering— unless,  of 
course,  we  put  in  private  shower  stalls.  What  a 
mess!’’ 


As  principal,  how  could  you  have  handled  this 
situation  differently?  How  could  Mr.  Peck  have 
handled  it  differently?  What  can  you  do  now? 

Outline  some  possible  resolutions  of  the 
situation.  Also  outline  some  strategies  for 
advance  planning  designed  to  avoid  similar 
incidents  in  the  future. 
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A Question  of  Standards 

You  are  the  principal  of  a large  composite  senior 
high  school.  Today  is  November  6th.  Parent- 
teacher  conferences  are  taking  place  in  the 
gymnasium,  where  a table  and  chairs  have  been 
set  out  for  each  teacher.  You  and  the  vice- 
principal have  been  standing  by  the  door 
greeting  people  as  they  enter,  helping  them 
locate  particular  teachers,  and  answering  other 
questions. 

Your  attention  is  drawn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poppoff, 
who  are  conferring  with  Mr.  Walker,  a first-year 
teacher.  The  Poppoffs  are  clearly  upset;  they  are 
arguing  loudly  with  Mr.  Walker. 

You  go  over  to  investigate.  Apparently  the 
Poppoff’s  son,  Peter,  has  done  well  academically 
in  the  past.  Last  year,  in  grade  10,  he  had  an 
97%  average.  This  year,  however,  he  has 
attained  only  72%  in  Mr.  Walker’s  Mathematics 
20  class.  The  Poppoffs  want  Peter  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  prestigious  Lester  B.  Pearson  College 
for  his  grade  twelve  year.  Peter’s  low  mark  in 
math  could  jeopardize  these  plans.  Mr.  Walker  is 
adamant  that  it  is  necessary  to  set  high 
standards  for  his  class.  Furthermore,  he  feels 
that  Peter  should  be  content  with  his  present 
mark,  which  is  based  on  classwork  and  chapter 
tests.  Mr.  Poppoff  is  demanding  that  Mr.  Walker 
re-evaluate  Peter’s  work  and  raise  his  grade.  Mr. 
Walker  is  refusing;  he  claims  that  Peter’s  work 
only  deserves  a grade  of  72%. 


As  principal,  how  should  you  deal  with  this 
public  confrontation? 

How  could  Mr.  Walker  have  avoided  this  problem 
with  the  Poppoffs? 

What  do  you  recommend  that  Mr.  Walker  and 
the  Poppoffs  do?  Outline  possible  solutions  to 
the  problem. 

As  principal,  how  will  you  follow  up  this  situation 
with  Mr.  Walker? 


A Dickens  of  a Problem 

You  are  the  principal  of  a large  composite  senior 
high  school.  It  is  school  policy  that  grade  twelve 
students  must  complete  all  of  their  diploma 
requirements  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
graduation  ceremonies.  Graduation  is  three 
weeks  from  now,  on  June  26th.  As  principal,  it  is 
your  unpleasant  duty  to  contact,  today,  the 
parents  of  students  who  do  not  meet  the 
requirements.  Most  parents  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  the  news.  However,  Mary  Johnson’s  mother 
is  very  disconcerted. 

“There  must  be  a mistake!’’  Mrs.  Johnson 
protests.  “Mary  can’t  have  32%  in  English  30. 
We  came  to  the  school  for  parent-teacher 
interviews  after  Easter,  and  Mr.  Dickens,  Mary’s 
English  teacher,  didn’t  indicate  that  there  was 
any  problem.  Her  mark  then  was  54%.’’ 

You  promise  to  check  with  Mr.  Dickens 
immediately  and  to  get  back  to  Mrs.  Johnson. 
When  you  go  over  Mary  Johnson’s  records  with 
Mr.  Dickens,  you  discover: 

The  mark  at  Easter  was  based  on  only  two  out  of 
five  units.  The  first  two  units  were  marked 
leniently  to  give  students  confidence. 

Mary  missed  26  periods  of  English.  Twelve  of 
these  were  before  Easter. 

Mary  failed  to  hand  in  7 of  15  assignments. 

Three  of  these  were  before  Easter. 

Mary  failed  the  remaining  three  units  and  the 
final  examination. 


As  principal,  what  can  you  do  to  resolve  the 
immediate  problem? 

What  caused  the  problem?  How  could  this  year- 
end  crisis  have  been  avoided?  What  should  Mr. 
Dickens  have  done? 

What  school  policies  or  procedures  can  be 
implemented  in  order  to  avoid  this  problem  in  the 
future? 

How  can  you  minimize  any  negative  influence  on 
school/community  relations  as  the  result  of  the 
Johnsons’  disappointment? 
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Brainstorm  with  your  group  the  development  of 
strategies  for  parent-teacher  conferences.  These 
strategies  should  be  in  direct  response  to  the  survey 
comments  summarized  below.  The  summary  is 
the  result  of  the  school’s  survey  of  staff,  parents, 
and  students.  In  some  instances,  suggestions 
from  central  office  have  also  been  included,  to  allow 
you  to  consider  some  administration  concerns. 

Develop  a plan,  based  upon  the  topic(s)  listed 
below,  to  meet  the  identified  needs  of  the  staff, 
parents,  and  students. 

A.  INVITATION 

1.  Teachers  are  concerned  that  many  invitations 
(about  50%)  simply  are  not  returned,  and  the 
parents  in  question  do  not  attend  the  conference. 

2.  Teachers  complain  that  some  invitations  are 
not  returned  until  the  last  moment,  and  this 
creates  last-minute  scheduling  problems. 

3.  Parents  say  that  the  invitations  are  short  and 
peremptory  in  tone. 

4.  Parents  who  are  members  of  the  school’s 
ethno-cultural  communities  intimate  that  other 
parents  they  know  may  have  difficulty  under- 
standing both  the  invitation  and  the  report  card. 

5.  Parents  feel  that  they  were  not  given  sufficient 
notice  of  conference  dates,  do  not  have 
enough  time  to  discuss  the  report  card 
comprehensively  with  their  child,  schedule 
time  for  the  conference,  etc. 

6.  Parents  say  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  expect 
from  the  conference  or  how  to  prepare  for  it. 

B.  SCHEDULING 

1.  Teachers  and  parents  both  mention  that  10 
minutes  is  sometimes  too  short  for  a 
productive  conference. 

2.  Teachers  and  parents  alike  complain  that 
appointments  get  backed  up  when  some 
interviews  take  more  time. 

3.  Single  parents  find  it  especially  difficult  to 
attend  conferences  because  of  problems 
arranging  transportation  and  baby-sitters. 

4.  Parents  feel  that  they  are  not  given  sufficient 
notice  of  conference  dates,  do  not  have 
enough  time  to  discuss  the  report  card 
comprehensively  with  their  child,  schedule 
time  for  conference,  etc. 


5.  Parents  with  more  than  one  child  in  the  school 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  co-ordinate 
interviews  with  teachers. 

6.  Teachers  complain  that  some  invitations  are 
not  returned  until  the  last  moment,  and  this 
creates  last-minute  scheduling  problems. 

C.  PHYSICAL  SURROUNDINGS 

1.  Parents  say  that  they  feel  cramped  and 
uncomfortable  sitting  at  student  desks. 

2.  Parents  would  like  some  kind  of  table  at  which 
to  take  notes,  look  at  student  work,  etc. 

3.  Central  office  suggests  that  parents  feel 
intimidated  when  the  teacher  sits  behind  a 
desk  or  table,  a position  of  authority/superiority. 

4.  Parents  and  teachers  both  want  adequate 
privacy  for  a conference. 

5.  Parents  would  like  an  opportunity  to  see 
classrooms  and  students’  projects. 

6.  Teachers  are  aware  that  some  parents  are 
simply  not  comfortable  inside  a school  and 
hence  are  very  reluctant  to  attend  conferences. 

7.  The  Parent  Advisory  Council  would  like  to  help 
parents  feel  more  comfortable  in  the  school  by 
providing  orientation  and  refreshment  services. 
Suggestions  would  be  welcome. 

D.  PREPARATION:  STUDENTS 

1.  Teachers,  parents,  and  students  all  report  that 
students  get  uptight  at  report  card  and 
conference  time. 

2.  Some  students  say  that  they  do  not  know  how 
to  interpret  the  report  cards  any  better  than  their 
parents  do.  Neither  party  clearly  understands 
the  system  of  marks  and  comments. 

3.  Students  claim  that  they  are  sometimes 
surprised  by  the  marks  and  comments  on  their 
report  cards.  They  end  up  doing  either  better 
or  worse  than  they  expected. 

4.  Students  say  that  there  are  certain  things  that 
they  would  like  their  parents  to  know  about  at 
conference  time  but  that  this  does  not  always 
happen. 

5.  Students  say  that  they  are  anxious  about  what 
parents  and  teachers  will  say  about  them 
during  the  conference. 
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E.  PREPARATION:  PARENTS 

1 . Parents  say  that  they  do  not  know  what  to 
expect  from  the  conference  or  how  they  can 
prepare  for  it.  Yet  they  want  to  get  the  most 
out  of  their  time  with  the  teacher. 

2.  Teachers  report  that  some  parents  are  clearly 
very  uncomfortable  simply  at  being  in  a school 
and  talking  with  a teacher. 

3.  Parents  say  that  they  never  know  what 
questions  to  ask  during  the  conference, 
although  sometimes  they  think  of  those 
questions  later. 

4.  A few  parents  are  uncomfortable  with  any 
questions  about  the  student’s  home  life.  They 
feel  that  this  is  really  none  of  a teacher’s 
business. 

5.  Teachers  are  concerned  that  many  invitations 
(about  50%)  simply  are  not  returned,  and  the 
parents  in  question  do  not  attend  the 
conference. 

6.  Some  students  report  that  their  parents 
become  very  upset  about  poor  marks  and 
negative  comments  on  report  cards. 

F.  PREPARATION:  TEACHERS 

1.  Teachers  say  that  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do  if  the  conversation  lags  or  if  parents  do  not 
have  any  questions. 

2.  Teachers  do  not  want  domineering  parents  to 
take  over  the  interview. 

3.  Parents  complain  that  teachers  are  poorly 
prepared  if  they  cannot  support  general 
statements  about  the  student’s  progress  with 
records,  samples  of  work,  or  concrete 
examples. 

4.  Teachers  report  that  they  would  like  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  principal  those 
interviews  where  they  anticipate  problems. 

The  school’s  counsellor  would  appreciate  it  if 
teachers  also  brought  these  concerns  to 
his/her  attention. 

5.  In  some  cases,  teachers  would  appreciate 
background  information  on  a student  and 
parents  from  other  staff  members. 


6.  Central  office  suggests  that  parents  get 
discouraged  or  defensive  when  conferences 
are  problem-centered  or  when  students’ 
strengths  are  not  adequately  acknowledged. 

7.  Parents  would  like  to  know  what  they  can  do 
at  home  to  help  their  child. 

G.  PREPARATION:  PRINCIPAL 

1.  Teachers  report  that  they  would  like  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  principal  those 
interviews  where  they  anticipate  problems. 

The  school’s  counsellor  would  appreciate  it  if 
teachers  also  brought  these  concerns  to 
his/her  attention. 

2.  Teachers  report  that  they  would  like  some 
guidelines  and  suggestions  for  conferences 
regarding  the  principal’s  expectations,  and 
effective  strategies  for  dealing  with  parents. 

3.  The  principal  would  like  to  know  if  teachers— 
especially  beginning  teachers— would 
appreciate  inservice  on  parent-teacher 
conferences.  Teachers  might  wish  to  request 
specific  topics,  formats,  or  resource  people. 

4.  Teachers  complain  that  their  time  to  discuss 
individual  students  is  reduced  because  they 
are  answering  so  many  general  questions 
about  curriculum  and  procedures. 

5.  Central  office  is  concerned  that  staff  members 
have  a positive  attitude  toward  parent-teacher 
conferences. 
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Sample  Outlines — Workshop  #9 

NO  NEWS  IS  BAD  NEWS: 

Working  With  Media 


Order  of  Presentation 


Number 

Title 

Length 

1 hour 

2 hours 

3 hours 

Lecture  9-01 

Introduction 

6 min. 

1 

1 

1 

Lecture  9-02 

Know  the  Media 

15  min. 

— 

5 

5 

Lecture  9-03 

Developing  News  Stories 

10  min. 

— 

6 

6 

Lecture  9-04 

Effective  Communications  with  the  Media 

15  min. 

— 

7 

8 

Lecture  9-05 

Crisis  Management 

5 min. 

— 

— 

10 

Lecture  9-06 

Negative  Press 

5 min. 

— 

— 

11 

Activity  9-01 

Previewing  Activity:  Directed  Viewing  of 
the  Videotape 

2 min. 

2 

2 

2 

Activity  9-02 

Participants  View  the  Videotape 

28  min. 

3 

3 

3 

Activity  9-03 

Post-viewing  Discussion 

20  min.* 

4 

4 

4 

Activity  9-04 

The  School  Calendar 

20  min. 

— 

8 

7 

Activity  9-05 

Writing  a News  Release 

40  min. 

— 

— 

9 

N.B.  A coffee  break  should  be  added  in  sessions  of  two  hours  or  longer. 

Lecture  material  and  Handout  9-09,  Bibliography,  should  be  photocopied  and  distributed  to  participants  as 
reference  material. 

* Lectures  9-03,  Developing  News  Stories,  9-05,  Crisis  Management,  and  9-06,  Negative  Press,  can  be  presented 
instead  of  Activity  9-03,  Post-viewing  Discussion,  in  the  one-hour  sessions  at  the  leader’s  discretion. 


Number 

Title 

Utilization 

Handout  9-01 

Media  Appropriateness 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  9-02,  Know  the  Media 

Handout  9-02 

Columnists 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  9-03,  Developing  News 
Stories 

Handout  9-03 

Positive  vs.  Negative 

See  note  below 

Handout  9-04 

Names  Make  News 

See  note  below 

Handout  9-05 

School-Generated  Columns 

See  note  below 

Handout  9-06 

Letters  and  P.S.A.s 

See  note  below 

Handout  9-07 

Developing  a Style:  Brebeuf  School 

To  be  used  with  Activity  9-05,  Writing  a News 

Release 

Handout  9-08 

Sample  News  Release 

To  be  used  with  Activity  9-05,  Writing  a News 

Release 

Handout  9-09 

Bibliography 

To  be  distributed  to  participants  as 
reference  material 

Transparency  9-01 

Sample  News  Story 

To  be  used  with  Lecture  9-04,  Effective 
Communication  With  the  Media 

N.B.  Handouts  9-03  to  9-06  all  include  questions  for  discussion.  These  handouts  can,  at  the  leader’s  discretion, 
be  photocopied,  distributed,  and  discussed  as  a substitute  for  the  post-viewing  discussion  portion  of  the 
workshop.  Or  they  can  simply  be  distributed  at  the  end  of  the  workshop.  These  handouts  can  also  be  used  as 
reference  material  for  participants  in  Activity  9-05,  Writing  a News  Release. 
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Workshop 

Description 

The  material  shows  school  personnel  how  they 
can  use  the  media  to  improve  school/community 
relations.  The  workshop  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  aspiring  and  practising  administrators, 
but  it  is  also  useful  for  increasing  the  awareness 
and  skills  of  school  staff,  in  particular,  teachers 
and  office  workers. 

The  workshop  has  four  components: 

1.  The  28-minute  videotape  introduces 
participants  to  a systematic  approach  to 
school/media  relations.  It  covers: 

• why  and  how  a school  should  develop  a 
good  relationship  with  the  media. 

• the  features  of  a school  event  that  determine 
newsworthiness. 

• some  examples  of  newsworthy  events. 

• guidelines  for  writing  effective  news  releases. 

• some  basic  information  about  press,  radio, 
and  television. 

2.  Lectures  and  discussions  provide  opportunities 
for  leader  and  participants  to  explore  further 
the  points  raised  in  the  videotape. 

3.  Handouts  include  sample  press  stories,  study 
questions,  a guide  to  writing  news  releases, 
and  a list  of  references  for  further  reading. 

4.  Longer  sessions  include  skill-building 
exercises  in  the  areas  of  identifying 
newsworthy  events,  targeting  the  appropriate 
media  channel,  writing  news  releases,  and 
developing  media  strategies. 

General  Objectives 

Participants  will  understand  why  a school  should 
develop  good  relationships  with  the  media. 

Participants  will  understand  how  to  use  media 
effectively  to  meet  community-relations  goals. 

Notes  to  the  Leader 

This  is  the  ninth  and  final  workshop  in  the 
series.  If  the  workshops  are  presented  in  original 
sequence,  Workshop  #9  is  automatically  set 
within  the  context  of  a systematic 
school/community-relations  program.  Although 
the  completion  of  Workshop  #1  and  #2  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  Workshop  #9,  it  is  recommended 


that  you  familiarize  yourself  with  their  contents 
by  reviewing  the  lecture  material  and/or  the 
videotapes.  The  sections  of  Workshop  #2  that 
cover  staff  preparation  and  the  formulation  and 
functions  of  a community-relations  team  are 
particularly  relevant  to  Workshop  #9. 

If  participants  are  attending  this  workshop 
without  having  attended  Workshop  #1,  it  is 
recommended  that  you  extend  the  previewing 
portion  of  Workshop  #9  in  order  to  include  one 
or  both  of  the  following  elements  from  Workshop 
#1:  Activity  1-01,  What  Are  Community 
Relations?;  Lectures  1-01,  Introduction  to 
Community  Relations,  and  1-02,  Rationale  for 
School/Community  Relations.  These  are 
designed  to  increase  participants’  awareness  of: 
(1)  what  constitutes  community  relations;  and  (2) 
why  a school  would  want  or  need  an  organized 
program  of  community  relations.  Please  consult 
Chapter  1 for  details. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  and  activities  provided 
in  this  chapter,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
you  (or  a volunteer  from  among  the  participants) 
organize  follow-up  activities  that  involve  inviting 
guest  speakers  from  the  media  and/or  touring 
local  media  facilities.  In  this  way,  participants  will 
become  familiar  with  the  objectives  and  policies 
of  local  media  representatives,  supplement  their 
general  knowledge  of  how  the  media  work,  and 
become  aware  of  opportunities  for  local  media 
coverage.  (This  would  be  a good  opportunity  to 
begin  or  expand  a file  on  contact  persons,  media 
deadlines,  format  requirements,  etc.) 

You  should  consider  organizing  discussions 
based  on  the  cases  presented  in  the  videotape. 
For  example,  with  regard  to  the  dramatized 
scenario  of  students  joy-riding  down  school  halls, 
participants  could  analyse  the  mistakes  made  by 
the  principal,  Al  Dankovich,  and  suggest  how  he 
should  have  handled  the  situation.  With  regard  to 
Steve  Ramsankar  and  the  Alex  Taylor 
Community  School,  participants  could  discuss: 

Mr.  Ramsankar’s  comment  that  “Education  is  a 
product  like  any  other.  You  have  to  sell  it.  One 
way  of  selling  it  is  through  the  media’’;  or  how 
the  media  has  played  a role  in  overcoming  the 
image  of  an  inner-city  problem  school.  For 
discussions  such  as  these,  a repeat  viewing  of 
the  relevant  segments  of  the  videotape  would 
probably  be  required. 
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LECTURE  9-01 
Introduction 

Developing  a good  working  relationship  with  the 
media  is  an  important  step  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  an  effective  community-relations 
program.  Almost  every  Canadian  is  exposed  to 
mass-media  communication  on  a daily  basis. 

And  the  general  public  receives  a great  deal  of 
its  information  about  school  systems  and  about 
education  in  general  from  the  media.  Indeed,  the 
media  play  a major  role  in  influencing  public 
opinion  through  the  information  that  they  choose 
to  report  and  the  manner  in  which  they  choose 
to  report  it. 

The  media  give  topic  coverage  to  the  educational 
system  in  general  and  to  specific  events  or  news 
stories  that  occur  on  a system-wide  or  individual- 
school  basis.  Education  is  news  and  will  be 
reported  either  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
the  schools.  Administrators— and  staff  members, 
parents,  and  students  as  well— should  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  influence  media 
coverage  of  schools.  Administrators  or 
community-relations  leaders  who  do  not 
understand  the  workings  of  the  media,  or  who 
fail  to  develop  productive,  ongoing  relationships 
with  local  media  personnel,  are  ignoring  or 
misjudging  the  worth  of  a powerful  community- 
relations  tool. 

Newspapers,  radio,  and  television  can  be 
effective  communication  channels  for: 

1.  conveying  school  (and  district)  objectives  to 
the  community. 

2.  projecting  an  accurate  and  positive  image  of 
the  school  (and  district)  to  the  community. 

3.  reaching  out  to  a community  wider  than  that  of 
students  and  parents  with  news  of  school 
activities  and  events. 

4.  presenting  the  school’s  perspective  on 
external  events  that  have  an  educational 
impact. 

The  media  are  not  exclusively  one-way  channels 
of  communication.  News  stories,  letters-to-the- 
editor,  and  phone-in  programs  are  also  means  of 
monitoring  the  pulse  of  the  community. 

It  is  important  for  school  staff,  administrators  in 
particular,  to  be  able  to  work  with  the  media  in 
both  pro-active  and  reactive  situations.  A 


pro-active  approach  involves  initiating  contacts 
with  the  media  and  providing  news  information 
on  an  ongoing  basis.  Reactive  refers  to  contacts 
initiated  by  the  media,  usually  in  response  to  a 
particular  event  or  situation  that  has  come  to 
their  attention.  This  often  involves  a problem  or 
crisis  situation  and,  in  such  a circumstance,  the 
media  will  be  seeking  both  information  about  the 
event  and  a reaction  from  the  school 
administrator  and  other  school  personnel 
involved. 

Effective  media  relations  require  an  organized 
effort  on  the  part  of  a school’s  community- 
relations  team  to  identify  the  local  media,  to 
initiate  and  maintain  contact,  and  to  develop  co- 
operative, mutually-productive  relationships.  In 
addition,  a news-gathering  and  news-reporting 
network  must  be  established  and  maintained 
within  the  school.  However,  personnel  must  also 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  media  when 
problems  or  other  situations  arise  that  attract 
media  attention.  (Failure  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  media  in  a crisis  situation  can  severely 
damage  the  credibility  built  up  in  previous 
contacts.)  The  understanding  and  credibility  that 
result  from  positive  media  contacts  can  help  to 
form  a basis  for  successful  crisis  management. 
As  with  all  aspects  of  community  relations, 
effective  use  of  the  media  requires  a systematic 
approach  involving  research,  planning, 
implementation,  and  evaluation. 

Certain  general  characteristics  of  the  print  and 
electronic  media  distinguish  them  from  some  of 
the  other  channels  of  communication  examined 
in  earlier  workshops.  The  mass  media  provide 
the  means  of  reaching  a maximum  number  of 
people,  usually  with  a minimum  expenditure  of 
funds  and  time.  The  scale  of  their 
communication  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
methods  traditionally  used  by  schools.  However, 
mass-media  communication  is  less  direct  and 
less  personal  than  that  achieved  by  written, 
telephone,  or  face-to-face  contact.  The  school 
has  less  control  over  the  form  and  the  content  of 
its  messages  because  they  are  delivered  through 
a third  party,  who  may  edit  or  re-interpret  the 
information  supplied. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  media  do 
not  necessarily  share  a school’s  objectives  or 
viewpoints.  The  media  are  involved  in  business. 
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Their  objective  is  to  sell  broadcast  time  or 
advertising  space,  and  they  look  for  events  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  their  listeners/viewers/ 
readers.  So  a potential  for  misunderstanding 
exists;  the  school  may  find  that  the  message 
conveyed  by  the  media  is  different  from  that 
which  personnel  intended  when  they  spoke  to 
reporters  or  sent  out  news  releases.  Further,  the 
nature  of  the  mass  media  is  such  that  there  is 
an  inherent  lack  of  selectivity  in  regard  to  the 
audience.  The  audience  cannot  be  targeted  as 
carefully  as  with  other  channels  of 
communication. 

Because  they  do  not  understand  how  to  work 
with  and  utilize  the  media,  many  administrators 
and  staffs  shy  away  from  contacts.  This, 
unfortunately,  tends  to  reinforce  misunderstanding 
and  distrust.  To  achieve  successful  school-media 
relationships  there  has  to  be  a mutual  education 
process.  Community-relations  teams  have  to 
learn  the  special  characteristics  of  each  medium 
and  the  requirements  and  deadlines  of  its 
personnel.  And,  schools  must  make  the  media 
aware  of  their  objectives,  concerns,  and 
activities.  Today’s  print  and  electronic 
technologies  offer  effective,  economic  ways  to 
reach  a broad  audience.  Media  coverage  of 
school  events  and  concerns  can  accomplish 
various  things:  inform  the  general  community; 
provide  public  recognition  of  school  supporters; 
foster  pride  in  staff,  students,  and  their  families; 
and  sundry  other  community-relations  goals. 
School  administrators  or  community-relations 
leaders  simply  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  media. 


In  order  to  make  effective  use  of  the  media,  the 
community-relations  team  must  investigate  the 
local  scene.  The  first  step  is  to  identify  which 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  television 
stations  operate  in  the  area  and  compile  a 
master  list  of  those  outlets.  The  second  step  is 
to  survey  teachers,  students,  and  residents  of 
the  community  to  determine  which  newspaper 
and/or  broadcast  outlets  they  most  favor.  The 
third  step  is  to  investigate  the  print  and  the 
programs  produced  by  the  local  media. 

• How  much  of  the  material  is  generated  locally? 
For  example,  how  great  is  a newspaper’s 
reliance  on  stories  from  national  wire  services? 
Is  a television  station  basically  a repeater 
station  for  a major  network?  Is  there  a cable 
consortium  committed  to  community 
programming? 

• What  is  the  nature  of  the  various  news 
formats?  For  example,  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  news  features  that  appear  in  the 
weekend  paper  and  the  shorter  articles  that  are 
printed  in  the  weekday  editions?  Does  the  six 
o’clock  news  broadcast  differ  significantly  from 
the  one  at  ten  o’clock?  Is  there  a radio 
program  that  features  a “good  news  for  the 
day’’  spot?  At  what  times  of  day  do  radio/TV 
stations  present  public-service  announcements 
or  community  news?  Do  they  have  regular 
commentators  who  present  editorials  on 
various  matters? 

• Are  particular  types  of  stories  and  subjects 
favored  by  the  various  media?  For  example, 
how  many  pages  does  a newspaper  devote  to 
education  and  school  news  over  a period  of  a 
month?  Do  some  schools  have  weekly 
columns?  Does  a television  station  pride  itself 
on  its  in-depth  investigative  reporting  of  serious 
issues?  Is  a radio  station  always  looking  for 
short  “fillers”  in  a humorous  vein? 

• It  is  also  useful  to  evaluate  the  general  approach 
of  the  different  media.  For  example,  do  broadcasts 
or  articles  reflect  a primarily  favorable  or 
unfavorable  attitude  toward  schools? 

By  compiling  this  kind  of  information,  the 
community-relations  team  will  become  more 
media  conscious  and  have  a good  idea  as  to 
which  media  outlets  would  be  most  suitable  for 
the  team’s  purposes. 
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Having  identified  media  sources,  the  besf  way  of 
furthering  understanding  is  to  establish  personal 
contact  with  reporters,  editors,  program  directors, 
and  station  managers.  The  principal  or  some 
other  staff  representative  should  explain  that  the 
school  is  interested: 

1.  in  learning  more  about  the  media. 

2.  in  making  the  media  aware  of  the  school. 

3.  in  co-operating  with  the  media  and  developing 
mutually  beneficial  relationships  with 
communications  personnel. 

To  these  ends,  establish  an  inventory  of  sources 
and  personnel.  It  should  include: 

• the  names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers 
of  media  contacts 

• the  type  of  material  in  which  a particular 
medium  is  interested 

• the  cost  of  services,  as,  for  example, 
advertisements 

• the  preferred/required  format  for  news  releases 

• the  nature  and  number  of  deadlines 

• the  characteristics  and  size  of  audience  being 
reached. 

To  be  a useful  reference  for  school  staff,  this 
inventory  must,  of  course,  be  kept  up-to-date. 
And,  as  described  in  one  of  the  handouts,  the 
school  should  also  keep  a record  of  media  co- 
operation. Notes  on  radio  and  television 
coverage,  plus  a scrapbook  or  photo  album  of 
school  news  releases,  can  serve  as  useful 
references  when  evaluating  a media-relations 
program  and  planning  further  contacts. 

It  is  not  enough  to  compile  all  this  information. 
Contact  must  be  made  on  a regular  basis.  In  this 
way,  each  party  can  acquire  an  understanding  of 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  other  and  develop 
a positive  productive  relationship. 

Newspapers 

Newspapers  are  the  major  source  of  the  public’s 
media  information  on  education.  However,  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  coverage  that  is  given 
to  individual  schools  varies  with  the  type  of 
newspaper  and  the  type  of  news  coming  from 
the  schools.  A school  should  therefore  be  aware 


of  the  various  print  media  in  the  community  and 
the  kind  of  information  that  may  be  attractive  to 
each  medium. 

Different  types  of  newspapers  may  be  present  in 
a community: 

1.  Large  daily  metropolitan.  This  one  generally 
deals  with  educational  issues  on  a scale  larger 
than  a single  school.  If  interested  in  stories 
from  individual  schools,  these  will  have  to  be 
concise,  timely,  and  of  interest  to  the  general 
public.  The  accent  in  this  paper  is  on  “hard” 
news,  but  stories  with  a strong  human  interest 
may  attract  the  editor. 

2.  Small  weekly  publication.  With  a smaller 
circulation  and  a smaller  geographic  area,  this 
newspaper  usually  gives  considerably  more 
emphasis  to  local  news.  School  activities  or 
issues  that  highlight  local  names  are 
particularly  popular.  This  paper  often  gives 
extended  coverage  to  school  news  and  may 
encourage  regular  columns,  plus  properly 
prepared  news  releases.  Personal  contacts  are 
usually  easier  to  establish  and  maintain  with  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

3.  Suburban  newspaper.  This  one  serves  a 
particular  portion  of  a metropolitan  area.  It 
tends  to  cover  local  news  almost  exclusively 
and  therefore  will  often  welcome  material 
submitted  by  schools. 

4.  Weekly  magazine.  Although  published  on  a 
weekly  basis,  it  can  serve  a large  area  as,  for 
example,  Alberta  Report.  It  is  unlikely  that  a 
weekly  will  cover  a particular  school  unless 
there  is  a significant  hard-news  component  or 
a strong  human-interest  aspect  to  a story. 
However,  when  such  coverage  is  given,  it  is 
likely  to  be  a longer,  more  in-depth  treatment 
than  that  given  in  a single  article  in  a daily. 

Each  of  these  print  media  have  different  deadlines 
and  different  policies  concerning  such  matters  as  the 
submission  of  photographs  and  public-service 
announcements.  Personal  contact  with  newspaper 
personnel  in  a community  is  necessary  to 
supplement  the  general  information  given  here. 

Radio 

In  preparing  information  for  radio,  a number  of 
points  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind: 
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1.  Radio  is  an  aural  medium.  Its  information  is 
heard,  not  absorbed  in  the  course  of  reading, 
and  not  supplemented  by  visual  material. 

Thus,  any  news  release  should  be  read  aloud 
before  being  submitted  in  order  to  check  (and 
double  check)  for  clarity  and  comprehension. 

2.  News  items  tend  to  be  very  short,  generally 
less  than  60  seconds,  seldom  more  than  90 
seconds.  A useful  rule  of  thumb  is:  estimate 
120  words  per  minute  and  gauge  the  length  of 
the  news  release  accordingly. 

3.  Newscasts  concentrate  on  timely,  immediate 
events.  To  be  useful,  information  has  to  have 
solid  news  value  and  be  extremely  current. 
Occasionally,  short  upbeat  or  humorous 
stories  will  be  included.  And  the  results  of 
school  sports  events  are  sometimes  included 
with  the  sports  news.  However,  commercial  radio 
stations  are  unlikely  to  broadcast  announcements 
of  school  events  on  newscasts.  These  will  be 
reserved  for  public-service  spots. 

4.  More  than  any  other  media,  radio  is  geared  to 
particular  audiences.  This  should  be 
remembered  when  considering  which  station 
to  supply  with  news.  So  it  is  useful  to  conduct 
a formal  or  informal  survey  to  determine  which 
stations  are  most  often  listened  to  by  various 
segments  of  the  community. 

5.  When  being  interviewed  by  a radio-station  reporter, 
remember  to  ask  if  you  are  being  recorded. 

6.  When  preparing  a recording  for  broadcast,  pay 
careful  attention  to  the  recording  quality  and 
to  any  length  limitations  specified  by  the 
station.  An  overly  long  recording  will  be 
severely  edited— or  not  used  at  all. 

7.  When  being  interviewed  on  radio,  or  if  preparing 
a recording,  pay  attention  to  how  your  voice 
sounds.  Strive  to  be  as  natural  as  possible. 

Although  there  may  be  limited  scope  for  school 
items  in  regular  radio  newscasts,  the  medium  is 
extremely  useful  in  situations  where  a large 
number  of  people  must  be  reached  quickly.  An 
example  is  school  closures  due  to  weather 
conditions.  For  the  same  reason,  radio  is  very 
useful  for  general  public-service  announcement 
about  school  events.  These  announcements  have 
the  advantage  of  being  relatively  quick  and  easy 
to  write  and  produce.  And  most  radio  stations 
make  time  available  for  such  messages. 


Schools  should  also  investigate  the  possibility  of 
staff  participation  in  interview  or  panel  programs. 
Further,  with  a strong  news  story,  there  is  the 
chance  of  its  being  a news  feature  on  a public- 
affairs  program,  which  provides  listeners  with  a 
sense  of  immediacy  and  personal  contact  that  is 
lacking  in  newspaper  articles.  Public-affairs 
programs  are  a means  of  dealing  with  an  issue 
in  greater  depth  than  is  generally  possible  in  the 
press. 

As  with  newspapers,  the  smaller  and  more 
community-oriented  the  radio  station,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  be  interested  in  expanding  its 
coverage  of  schools.  And,  as  with  any  form  of 
the  media,  it  is  crucial  to  spend  time  with 
representatives  of  the  station,  to  become  aware 
of  their  interests  and  requirements,  and  to 
maintain  an  ongoing  relationship.  Such  contacts 
can  save  a great  deal  of  wasted  effort  and 
greatly  enhance  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
coverage. 

Television 

Many  of  the  considerations  that  apply  to  radio 
apply  to  commercial  television,  but  there  are 
additional  factors  to  consider: 

1.  Television  production  is  more  time-consuming  and 
more  costly  than  either  radio  or  newspapers. 
And  since  there  are  fewer  commercial' 
television  stations  than  radio  stations,  the 
possibility  of  newscast  coverage  is  extremely 
unlikely,  except  for  major  news  items. 

2.  Commercial  television  has  fewer  spots  for 
public-service  announcements. 

3.  Television  programming  usually  has  fewer 
newscasts  and  local-affairs  slots  than  does 
radio  programming,  and  these  are 
concentrated  at  particular  times  of  the  day. 

4.  When  a television  crew  visits  a school,  it 
brings  a certain  amount  of  equipment  and 
may  have  special  technical  requirements.  Any 
requirements  should  be  arranged  with  the 
station  beforehand. 

5.  Television  is  a highly  visual  medium.  Whatever 
is  to  be  filmed/taped  must  have  a definite 
visual  interest  as  well  as  informational  content. 
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In  general,  a school’s  access  to  commercial 
television  broadcasting  is  limited.  However, 
maintain  contact  with  station  representatives  in 
the  community  and  remain  alert  to  those  events 
that  might  appeal  to  commercial  television 
coverage. 

Cable  television  is  a technology  with  potential  for 
use  by  schools.  The  number  of  cable  outlets  is 
growing  rapidly,  and,  as  part  of  its  franchise 
licence,  a cable  company  is  often  required  to 
make  a certain  amount  of  airtime  available  to 
community  groups.  Thus,  cable  personnel  should 
be  willing  to  offer  production  facilities  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to  groups  wishing  to 
produce  programming.  This  type  of  outlet  also 
produces  local  programs,  which  might  cover 
school  events,  including  special  sports,  drama, 
or  music  happenings.  And  public-affairs 
programming  may  provide  opportunities  for 
participation  by  school  representatives. 

The  keys  to  the  successful  use  of  cable 
television  are: 

• establishing  and  maintaining  contact  with 
station  personnel. 

• developing  interesting  and  feasible  ideas  for 
programs  that  meet  goals  in  school/community 
relations. 

• developing  a special  school  team  (including,  for 
example,  audio-visual  consultants/teachers)  to 
produce  such  programs. 

(At  this  point,  you  may  wish  to  distribute  Handout 
9-01,  Media  Appropriateness,  and  chair  a 5 - 10 
minute  discussion  of  the  questions  on  the 
handout.) 


LECTURE  9-03 

Developing  News 
Stories 

When  seeking  media  coverage,  schools  are 
competing  with  many  other  purveyors  of  news  for 
available  space  or  broadcast  time.  In  order  to 
compete  successfully,  a school’s  news  team 
must  know  the  factors  that  make  stories 
newsworthy.  Major  factors  are: 

• timeliness 

• the  unusual 

• significant  local  impact  of  regional  or  other 
events 

• names  of  well-known  people 

• innovation 

• evaluation 

• controversy 

• money 

• new  positions 

• anticipation  of  future  consequences. 

These  factors— which  are  discussed  in  the 
videotape— form  a useful  basis  on  which  to 
determine  whether  potential  news  stories  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  media.  (These  factors  are 
examined  in  detail  in  the  book  The  School  and 
Community  Relations\)  Of  course,  this 
determination  of  newsworthiness  should  be 
refined  according  to  guidelines  provided  by  local 
reporters,  editors,  and  station  managers. 

Through  personal  contact  with  these  people  and 
through  an  ongoing  analysis  of  news  reports, 
news  commentaries,  public-service 
announcements,  etc.,  a community-relations 
team  can  determine  what  topics  or  what  kinds  of 
news  stories  are  of  most  interest  to  individual 
newspapers,  and  to  radio  and  television  stations. 
And,  of  course,  the  requirements  or  preferences 
of  particular  reporters,  columnists,  and  script 
writers  may  also  be  determinants. 

Where  do  school  news  items  come  from?  Every 
school  department  and  the  whole  school  system 
are  potential  sources.  The  School  and 

^ Leslie  W.  Kindred,  Don  Begin,  and  Donald  R.  Gallagher,  The 
School  and  Community  Relations  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall,  1976),  pp.  220-224. 
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Community  Relations  has  a list  of  145  topics 
that  illustrate  a broad  variety  of  items  that  can 
generate  news  stories.  Obvious  sources  such  as  the 
school  calendar  should  also  not  be  overlooked 
(see  Activity  9-04,  The  School  Calendar). 

Through  consultation  with  media  representatives, 
and  through  experience,  a school  can  identify 
and  cultivate  its  most  likely  sources  of  news. 
However,  the  community-relations  team  should 
always  be  on  the  lookout  for  ways  to  improve  its 
news  gathering  and  news  reporting. 

In  order  to  gather  information  in  a suitable  form 
for  the  media,  a systematic  approach  is 
necessary.  The  leadership  group  of  the 
community-relations  team  can  be  expanded  to 
include  other  staff  members  (both  professional 
and  support),  plus  students  and  parents.  All  of 
these  people  can  be  recruited  as  regular  sources 
of  information.  And  information  should  also  be 
culled  from  central  office  (e.g.,  a system-wide 
newsletter)  and  from  the  community-at-large 
(letters,  telephone  calls,  community-league 
newsletters,  etc.).  Make  these  sources  conscious 
of  the  news  potential  of  school  and  community 
events,  then  tell  them  what  is  needed  as  follows. 

A news  report  or  news  tip  should  indicate; 

1.  WHO  the  story  is  about  or  who  is  announcing  it. 

2.  WHAT  is  happening  or  being  announced. 

3.  WHERE  it  is  happening. 

4.  WHY  it  is  happening. 

5.  WHEN  it  is  happening. 

6.  HOW  it  will  happen  or  how  it  will  affect  the 
community. 

7.  The  event’s  visual  possibilities. 

8.  Any  additional  interesting  facts,  quotations,  etc. 

Establishing  this  kind  of  news-gathering  network 
expands  the  principal’s  knowledge  of  potentially 
newsworthy  events  and  creates  an  extended 
community-relations  team  that  is  much  more 
media  conscious. 

The  principal  should  encourage  many  people  to 
write,  or  assist  in  writing,  news  releases. 

Imagine,  for  example,  reports  of  a field  trip  as 
penned  by  a teacher,  by  a student,  and  by  a 


parent  chaperone.  Each  individual  has  a different 
perspective  on  the  event.  Different  viewpoints 
bring  refreshing  variety  to  a school  column. 
Articles  by  students  provide  evidence  of  their 
abilities  and  concerns.  Articles  by  parents 
demonstrate  support  and  involvement  from  this 
sector  of  the  community.  Articles  by  teachers  are 
opportunities  to  explain  course  materials  and  co- 
curricular  activities.  All  these  contributions  serve 
not  only  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  news- 
reporting operation,  but  also  to  involve  various 
members  of  the  school’s  publics  in  the  media- 
relations  effort.  The  principal  should  both 
encourage  such  participation  and  provide 
guidance  and  direction  to  the  members  of  this 
extended  news  team. 

In  addition  to  news  releases  that  deal  with 
specific  events  as  they  occur  during  the  year, 
the  school  should  also  consider  the  possibility  of 
a regular  column  or  program  about  the  school. 
Student-  or  staff-written  columns  are  popular 
items  in  many  newspapers.  Local  cable  television 
stations  may  be  willing  to  broadcast  regular 
programs  or  special  events  prepared  by  schools, 
and  local  radio  stations  may  be  willing  to  put 
certain  sports  events  or  drama  productions  on 
the  air. 

Last,  but  not  least,  while  positive  media  coverage 
can  improve  the  relationship  between  a school 
and  its  publics,  the  actual  process  of  gathering 
and  reporting  news  can,  in  itself,  be  a valuable 
community-relations  activity. 

(At  this  point,  you  may  want  to  distribute 
Handout  9-02,  Columnists,  and  chair  a 10-15 
minute  general  discussion  of  the  questions  on 
the  handout.) 


2 ibid.  pp.  230-231 
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Schools  cannot  assume  that  the  media  will  come 
to  them  or  that  the  media  will  discover  and 
report  events  that  a school  considers  important. 
To  a large  extent,  the  media  relies  on  the  public 
to  bring  newsworthy  events  to  their  attention. 

This  is  especially  true  of  events  that  are  not 
sensational  front-page  items.  If  a school  wants  to 
receive  positive  media  coverage,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  provide  the  media  with  adequate 
information  about  events  and  issues.  These 
reports/stories  must  be  sufficiently  newsworthy  to 
warrant  media  coverage  (as  described  in  the 
previous  lecture).  They  must  be  reported  to  the 
media  in  the  form  of  a news  release  (whether 
mailed  or  read  over  the  telephone)  or  a news  tip 
to  a reporter.  And  the  information  must  be 
provided  to  the  media  far  enough  in  advance 
that  an  event  can  be  covered  while  it  is  still 
news. 

There  are  two  major  means  by  which  a school 
can  provide  information  to  the  media;  news 
releases,  and  direct  personal  contact  with 
reporters.  In  order  to  communicate  effectively 
with  the  media,  the  school’s  community-relations 
team  must  know  how  to  deal  with  reporters  and 
how  to  write  news  releases. 

Working  with  reporters 

It  is  vital  to  develop  and  maintain  good  working 
relationships  with  the  reporters  who  cover  school 
news.  Here  are  some  general  guidelines  on  how 
to  do  this. 

• Get  to  know  the  reporters  who  cover  school 
news  and  learn  about  their  concerns  and  job 
pressures. 

• Provide  them  with  background  information  that 
may  be  useful  to  them  when  reporting  a story. 

• Avoid  educational  jargon,  which  is  rarely 
understood  by  non-educators. 

• Answer  questions  honestly.  You  invite  a 
negative  reaction  when  you  try  to  cover  up 
something  or  avoid  a straightforward  question. 

• Check  and  double-check  information  you  give 
out  to  ensure  that  it  is  accurate,  notably 
people’s  titles/positions  and  the  proper  spelling 
of  their  names. 


• Avoid  any  misunderstanding  about  “off  the 
record’’  conversations.  It  is  best  to  assume 
that  all  discussion  with  reporters  is  on  the 
record. 

• Do  not  become  unavailable  as  soon  as  a 
problem  situation  arises.  At  the  same  time,  do 
not  assume  that  a good  relationship  will  make 
a reporter  ignore  such  a situation  if  it  is 
newsworthy. 

• Do  not  become  emotional  or  abusive  if  the 
school  should  receive  unfavorable  publicity. 

• Tell  a reporter  and  his/her  editor  or  manager 
when  you  are  pleased  with  a story’s  coverage. 

• Respect  the  deadlines  under  which  reporters 
have  to  operate. 

The  foregoing  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive. 
Useful  lists  of  techniques  for  dealing  with 
reporters  and  common  errors  when  dealing  with 
the  media  can  be  found  in  The  School  and 
Community  Relations.^ 

In  brief,  relationships  with  reporters  should  be 
characterized  by  honesty,  professionalism,  and 
courtesy.  The  goals  are  to  establish  credibility 
with  the  media  and  to  develop  positive  business 
relationships  with  media  representatives. 

News  releases 

News  releases  are  an  important  means  of 
providing  information  to  the  media.  Because  of 
staff  limitations  and  production  deadlines,  the 
media  rely  to  a considerable  degree  upon 
information  about  possible  news  stories. 

However,  it  is  not  enough  to  jot  down  some  facts 
and  assume  that  these  will  suffice.  Unless  the 
news  release  is  clear,  concise,  interesting,  and 
professional  in  appearance,  it  runs  the  risk  of 
being  ignored.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
school  personnel  learn  how  to  prepare  effective 
news  releases. 

A news  release  should  use  the  same  style  as 
that  of  a published  newspaper  item.  This  is 
called  the  inverted  pyramid  style.  It  begins  with 
the  most  important  items  and  closes  with  the 
least  important  matters.  (Draw  the  following 
diagram  of  explanation  for  participants.) 

3 ibid,  pp.  213-216. 
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The  most  important  paragraph  in  the  release  is 
the  first  or  “lead”  paragraph.  It  should  contain 
all  the  basic  facts:  Who?  What?  Where?  When? 
Why?  How?  The  lead  should  attract  reader 
interest— but  be  clear  and  brief.  Attempts  to 
cram  all  of  the  facts  into  a single  sentence  will 
only  result  in  a lengthy,  convoluted  sentence  that 
will  likely  lose  readers. 

The  news  release  should  follow  a certain  general 
format.  The  format  of  the  Sample  News  Release 
in  Handout  9-08  is  usually  acceptable. 
Editors/station  managers  may  have  special 
requirements  or  preferences  for  news  releases 
that  require  modification  of  the  form  in  Handout 
9-08.  However,  this  matter  can  be  resolved  by 
the  school  administrator  or  media  liaison  person 
in  contact  with  media  representatives. 

It  is  most  important  to  maintain  a clear,  direct 
writing  style  for  news  releases,  similar  to  the 
style  used  by  the  media  in  their  own  reports. 
Avoid  long  and  unfamiliar  words  and,  in 
particular,  avoid  educational  jargon.  The 
newspaper  reporter  does  not  expect  you  to  be 
familiar  with  the  terms  “slug”,  “dingbat”, 
“lockup”,  and  “bulldog”.  You,  in  turn,  should 
not  expect  the  reporter— meaning  his/her 
readers— to  be  familiar  with  “mainstreaming”, 
“time-on-task”,  “ECS”,  and  “TMH.” 

Short,  simple  sentences  that  contain  a single 
idea  are  more  effective  than  longer,  more 
complex  sentences.  Further,  most  sentences 
should  use  active  verbs  as  much  as  possible. 
Comparing  news  releases  prepared  by  the 
school  news  team  to  actual  stories  on  similar 


topics  appearing  in  print  or  on  air  can  be  a 
useful  exercise.  In  this  way,  releases  can  be 
changed  to  conform  to  the  style  of  the  targeted 
medium  and  the  particular  format  (features, 
fillers,  public-service  announcements,  etc.). 

Illustrations 

Photographs,  slides,  and  other  visual  materials 
can  be  useful  additions.  However,  before 
submitting  illustrative  matter,  it  is  wise  to 
ascertain  whether  the  medium  in  question 
accepts  it  and,  if  so,  whether  there  are 
particulars  to  meet. 

Here  are  a few  tips  when  planning  photo 
coverage  of  school  events. 

1 . Expressive  faces  (close-ups)  and  action  shots 
are  useful  for  attracting  reader/viewer  attention. 

2.  Sports  events  and  drama  productions  are 
popular  subjects. 

3.  “Grip-and-grin”  photos  (handshaking 
presentations)  are  boring.  So  are  many  other 
traditional  poses.  Such  scenes  can  be 
improved  by  getting  people  to  relax,  by 
choosing  more  dynamic  compositions,  or  by 
substituting  candid  shots. 

4.  Effective  photographs  show  a foreground 
subject  and  an  uncluttered,  undistracting 
background. 

5.  All  photographs  should  be  clear  in  focus. 

Further  information  on  photographing  school 
events  and  personalities  can  be  found  in  the 
article  “Secrets  of  a full-time  system 
photographer,”  by  Barbara  P.  Ondrasik  and  Bill 
Mills,  in  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Communication,  Vol.  4,  No.  2,  pp.  19-25 
(available  from  the  ATA  library)  and  in  the  book 
The  Schools  and  the  Press  (NSPRA,  1965). 

Analysis  of  a news  release 

While  it  is  important  to  be  aware  of  style  and 
format  when  preparing  a news  release,  it  is  also 
vital  to  keep  in  mind  the  content  of  the  news 
story  and  the  perspective  of  those  who  will  be 
reading  it,  meaning  both  media  representatives 
and  the  general  public.  In  this  regard,  it  is  useful 
to  evaluate  the  following  news  story.  (Project 
Transparency  9-01,  Sample  News  Story). 
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Lecture  9-04  LECTURE  9-05 

Crisis  Management 


This  news  item  appeared  in  a school  district 
newsletter  but  it  could  easily  have  been  a news 
release  distributed  to  the  media.  (Ask  the 
participants  to  comment  on  it.) 

In  Press  and  Community  Relations\  Charles  H. 
Harrison  comments: 

“So,  what  did  the  public  learn?  Only  that 
something  new  replaced  something  old. 
Although  the  article  took  up  two-thirds  of  a 
column  in  the  newsletter,  the  reader  had  to 
come  away  from  it  still  asking  these  questions: 

1 . Why  was  it  necessary  to  adopt  a new  math 
program?  What  was  the  matter  with  the  old  one? 

2.  What  will  the  new  program  do  differently  and 
better? 

3.  How  will  the  new  program  directly  benefit 
children? 

4.  How  will  the  new  program  be  evaluated  to 
ensure  that  it  measures  up  to  expectations?” 

Mr  Harrison  further  points  out:  “The  story  is  not  what 
the  teachers’  committee  did,  but  what  happened  to 
the  mathematics  curriculum  in  two  grades  and  what 
this  means  for  children  in  those  grades.”^ 

* * * 

Whether  a school  relies  more  on  news  releases  or 
on  personal  contacts  with  reporters/representatives, 
some  degree  of  regular  contact  must  be  maintained 
with  the  various  media.  Mutual  confidence  and  trust 
are  fostered  through  an  ongoing  relationship.  News 
releases  are  more  likely  to  be  read  if  they  come  from 
a familiar,  reliable  news  source.  Interviews  are 
usually  more  successful  if  there  is  a pre-existing 
relationship  between  the  reporter/representative 
and  the  interviewee. 

Any  school  administrator  or  media  liaison  person  who 
wishes  to  communicate  effectively  must  know  how 
to  deal  with  reporters  and  how  to  write  news  releases. 
As  the  previousve  indicated,  this  knowledge  must 
be  complemented  by  both  an  understanding  of 
the  special  requirements  of  the  various  media 
and  an  organized  system  for  developing  news 
stories. 


^ Helen  Movshovitz,  Press  and  Community  Relations  (Trenton,  N.J.: 
New  Jersey  School  Boards  Association,  1975),  pp.  99-100. 

2 ibid,  p.  100 


Crises  must  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  they  occur. 
Unless  the  school  administrator  is  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  media  in  such  a situation,  the 
credibility  built  up  between  the  media  and  the 
school  may  be  damaged  or  destroyed. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  provide  a blueprint  that 
will  cover  all  crises,  a media  policy  can  be 
developed  to  deal  with  such  situations.  But  first, 
the  school  administrator  should  ascertain  if  the 
school  board  or  central  administration  has  an 
established  policy.  If  there  is  one,  it  should 
outline  the  role  of  the  school  administrator  in 
dealings  with  the  media.  In  addition,  the  school 
should  have  its  own  guidelines  as  to  who  acts  as 
spokesperson  for  the  school  in  such  situations 
and  whether  or  not  all  media  contacts  are 
referred  to  that  person. 

Central  office  should  be  kept  fully  advised  about 
any  crisis  situation  and  any  developments  that 
occur.  Personnel  there  may  be  able  to  provide 
guidance  but,  perhaps  more  importantly,  should 
be  fully  informed  so  that  contradictory 
information  is  not  given  to  the  media. 

A crisis  should  be  handled  with  the  media  in  a 
calm,  professional  manner.  Questions  should  be 
answered  briefly  but  in  an  honest,  straight- 
forward manner. 

A terse  “no  comment”  is  liable  to  lead  to  the 
growth  (and  publication)  of  rumor.  If  the 
administrator  does  not  have  an  answer  to  a 
particular  question  then  he  or  she  should  say 
so— but  promise  to  find  out  and  provide  the 
answer  as  soon  as  possible. 

A statement  about  the  situation  should  be 
prepared  and,  if  necessary,  reviewed  with  central 
office.  It  can  then  be  given  to  any  reporters  who 
contact  the  school.  This  helps  to  maintain 
consistency  of  comment  to  the  media  and  avoids 
having  to  answer  the  same  questions  from 
several  different  representatives.  Staff  should  be 
advised  of  the  situation  and  instructed  to  follow 
established  media  policy.  In  certain  situations, 
some  of  the  staff  could  be  formed  into  a crisis- 
management  team  to  help  deal  with  things. 

If  there  is  good  reason  not  to  release  certain 
information  at  a particular  time,  or  if  the 
information  sought  by  the  media  is  private  or 
confidential,  the  administrator  should  politely 
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Lecture  9-05  LECTURE  9-06 

Negative  Press 


decline  to  answer.  However,  he  or  she  should 
say  why  it  is  not  possible  to  respond.  (It  is 
sometimes  inappropriate  for  the  school  or  other 
authority  to  release  the  names  of  students 
involved  in  a particular  incident.  Bomb  scares 
are  another  example,  because  publicity  can 
serve  to  encourage  repetition.)  In  many  cases, 
by  acting  in  this  manner,  it  is  possible  to  retain 
the  goodwill  of  the  media. 


There  are  occasions  when  a media  news  story 
will  present  a school  in  an  unfavorable  light.  This 
may  occur  even  if  the  school  has  a good  media- 
relations  program.  But  all  of  us  must  remember 
that  the  media  has  a duty  to  report  news 
whether,  in  so  doing,  a positive  or  negative 
viewpoint  is  presented.  Therefore,  no  school 
should  assume  that  a good  relationship  with  the 
media  will  shield  it  from  all  criticism. 

It  is  unwise  to  overreact  to  unfavorable  publicity. 
An  angry  response  or  a refusal  to  co-operate 
further  will  only  generate  hostility  and  create  an 
antagonistic  relationship.  If,  in  the  news  report, 
there  are  factual  errors  to  be  corrected,  this  should 
be  accomplished  in  a low-key  manner  because,  in 
many  instances,  the  school  will  have  to  deal  with 
the  same  reporter/representative  on  a future 
occasion.  The  best  response  to  an  unfavorable 
image  is  to  avoid  any  direct,  public  response.  To 
respond  via  the  media  only  overemphasizes  the 
incident  or  issue  that  generated  the  negative 
publicity.  The  course  of  action  to  follow  is,  first, 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  or  alleged 
problem  in  the  news  and,  second,  to  promote  a 
positive  school  image  by  means  of  continuing  a 
pro-active  relationship  with  the  media. 

A similar  approach  should  be  adopted  when 
dealing  with  negative  letters  to  the  editor,  which  are 
read  only  by  a limited  audience.  In  responding, 
the  school  risks  developing  the  issue  into  a 
newspaper  article  (perhaps  even  on  the  front 
page),  which  would  be  read  by  a much  larger 
audience.  This  could  well  provoke  further  letters 
to  the  editor.  The  ongoing  controversy  attracts 
much  wider  attention  than  did  the  original  letter. 
Additional  media  attention  is  a sure  way  to  turn  a 
brush  fire  into  a blazing  inferno.  On  occasion, 
the  charges  contained  in  a letter  to  the  editor 
may  require  response.  If  so,  consider  asking 
someone  not  directly  associated  with  the  school, 
but  prominent  in  the  community,  to  prepare  a 
letter  of  rebuttal.  A direct  response  from  the 
school  should  be  made  only  as  a final  resort— 
and  the  tone  should  be  factual  and  restrained. 

Two  useful  articles  dealing  with  this  problem  are 
“Ugly  Letters  to  the  Editor,”  by  Samuel  L. 
Zimmerman,  in  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Communication,  Vol.  4,  No.  4,  pp.  15-17,  and  “How 
not  to  fight  a nasty  letter  to  the  editor,”  in  the 
American  School  Board  Journal,  Oct.  1977,  p.  29. 
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) ACTIVITY  9-01 

Previewing  Activity: 
Directed  Viewing  of 
the  Videotape 

Procedure: 

Ask  participants  to  keep  the  following  questions 

in  mind  when  viewing  the  videotape  (feel  free  to 

add  any  questions  of  your  own): 

1.  Why  does  a school  need  good  relationships 
with  the  media? 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  initiate  contacts  and  to 
establish  relationships  with  the  media  rather 
than  waiting  for  them  to  come  to  you? 

3.  What  are  the  keys  to  establishing  good  media 
relations? 

4.  What  types  of  school  stories  are  likely  to 
interest  the  media? 


ACTIVITY  9-02 

Participants 
View  the 
Videotape 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Preview  the  videotape  at  least  once. 

N.B.  Participants  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
take  notes  while  watching  the  videotape.  The 
lectures  and  activities  that  follow  provide 
adequate  opportunities  for  participants  to  explore 
the  topic  and  to  make  notes.  In  addition,  a 
certain  amount  of  information  is  available  in  the 
handouts.  However,  participants  should  be 
offered  the  opportunity  to  review  the  videotape  at 
a later  date,  if  they  so  wish. 

You  may  want  to  photocopy  and  distribute  the 
lectures  for  participants  to  review  later. 

Procedure: 

Screen  the  entire  videotape. 

Time: 

Approx.  28  minutes 

Contents: 

The  videotape  provides  an  overview  of  the  topic 
and  a selection  of  dramatized,  real-life  examples. 
It  illustrates: 

• why  and  how  a school  should  develop  a good 
relationship  with  the  media. 

• the  features  of  a school  event  that  determine 
newsworthiness. 

• some  examples  of  newsworthy  school  stories. 

• guidelines  for  writing  effective  news  releases. 

• some  basic  information  about  press,  radio,  and 
television. 
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ACTIVITY  9-03 
Post-Viewing  Discussion 


Leader’s  preparation: 

Become  familiar  with  the  discussion  questions 
that  follow  and  prepare  sample  anwers  to  the 
questions. 

You  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  content  of 
the  videotape  and  the  lectures. 

Group  size: 

Large  group 

Time: 

Approx.  30  minutes 

Procedure: 

Ask  participants  to  respond  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  the  saying  that  “no  news  is 
bad  news”?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  What  experiences  have  you  had  with  the 
media?  Were  they  positive  or  negative?  Why? 

3.  What  types  of  school  stories  are  likely  to 
interest  the  media? 

4.  Name  five  events  in  the  previous  school  year 
that  might  have  been  promoted  by  the  media, 
but  were  not. 

How  could  media  coverage  have  assisted  in 
informing  and  involving  the  community? 

5.  What  are  the  keys  to  establishing  good  media 
relations? 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  you  know  how  to  react  to 
media  contacts  in  a crisis  situation? 

7.  The  videotape  presented  a dramatized  incident 
involving  students  joy-riding  down  school  halls 
in  a car  belonging  to  the  chairman  of  the 
school  board.  How  do  you  think  the  principal, 
Mr.  Dankovich,  should  have  handled  the 
incident  when  reporters  telephoned  him  and 
appeared  at  the  school? 

8.  When  principals,  teachers,  and  other 
educators  write  letters  to  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  can  they  speak  out  as  private 
citizens  if  they  have  identified  their 
professions? 


9.  If  the  local  media  were  to  prepare  a general 
profile  of  your  school(s),  how  would  it  read? 

From  which  individuals,  or  from  what  print 
and  visual  material,  would  the  media  obtain 
information?  Do  you  have  such  a profile 
already  at  hand  in  a school  handout? 

10.  What  type  of  visual  image  would  your  school 
plant  present  to  a photographer? 


j ACTIVITY  9-04 

The  School  Calendar 


Goal: 

Participants  will  become  more  aware  of 
newsworthy  events  that  occur  in  their  school(s) 
and,  in  particular,  events  that  warrant  media 
coverage. 

N.B.:  This  activity  is  designed  to  follow  Lecture 
9-03,  Developing  News  Stories. 

Group  size: 

Individual  work  and  large-group  discussion 

Time: 

Approx.  20-30  minutes 

Materiais: 

Paper  and  pencils  for  participants;  chalkboard, 
easel  or  overhead  projector 

\ Procedure: 

PART  I:  Individual  work 

1 . Ask  participants  to  do  a mental  review  of  the 
calendar  for  the  present  school  year  (or  the 
past  year  or  the  upcoming  year,  depending  on 
when  this  workshop  takes  place).  Have  them 
identify  at  least  ten  events  during  the  year  that 
could  be  considered  newsworthy.  Where 
possible,  participants  should  choose  events, 
stories,  or  items  of  information  that  would  not 
only  be  of  interest  to  students  and  parents, 
but  that  also  have  the  potential  to  interest  or 
inform  other  community  members.  (Taxpayers 
want  to  know  how  their  dollars  are  being 
spent;  adults,  whether  parent  or  non-parent, 
are  interested  in  how  school  curricula  and 
policies  have  changed  since  they  were 
students;  teachers  and  students  are  curious 
as  to  what  is  happening  in  other  schools.) 

Examples  from  a school  calendar  might 
include:  teachers  who  spent  the  summer 
travelling  or  completing  a degree;  biographical 
information  on  new  personnel;  the  progress  of 
school  sports  teams;  Christmas  concerts; 
professional-development  conferences;  science 
fairs;  and  field  trips. 

2.  Give  participants  5 minutes  to  list  ten 
newsworthy  events,  human-interest  stories,  or 


items  of  information  about  their  school(s)  or 
their  school  system(s)  that  they  would  like  to 
pass  on  to  the  community-at-large. 

PART  II:  Large-group  discussion 

1.  Ask  participants  to  share  their  list  with  the  rest 
of  the  group.  (No  individual  need  repeat  a 
point  already  covered  by  someone  else.)  You 
or  someone  you  designate  should  compile  a 
composite  list. 

Reporting  and  synthesis:  5-10  minutes. 

PART  III:  The  media 

1 . Have  participants  analyse  those  items  on  the 
composite  list  that  might  warrant  media 
coverage. 

• Which  items  are  appropriate  for  a news 
release  to  a newspaper  or  to  a radio  or 
television  station.? 

• Which  items  lack  sufficient  “hard  news” 
impact  or  “human  interest”  to  interest  the 
news  media? 

• Which  items  would  be  suitable  for  a 
community  newsletter?  A weekly  suburban 
or  rural  newspaper?  A community-cable 
television  station?  The  public-service 
department  of  the  local  radio  station? 

Limit  discussion  to  10-15  minutes. 
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ACTIVITY  9-05 
Writing  a News  Reiease 


Goal: 

Participants  will  learn  to  write  an  effective  news 
release. 

Leader’s  preparation: 

Be  familiar  with  Handout  9-08,  Sample  News 
Release;  Handout  9-07,  Developing  a Style: 
Brebeuf  School;  and  Lecture  9-04,  Effective 
Communication  with  the  Media. 

Photocopy  Handout  9-08,  Sample  News  Release, 
and  Handout  9-07,  Developing  a Style:  Brebeuf 
School,  one  per  participant. 

Group  size: 

Individual  work 

Time: 

Approx.  40  minutes 

Materiais: 

Notepaper  and  pens  for  participants 

Procedure: 

1.  Distribute  Handout  9-08,  Sample  News 

Release,  and  Handout  9-07,  Developing  a 

Style:  Brebeuf  School. 

• Draw  participants’  attention  to  the 
differences  between  the  guidelines  offered  in 
Handout  9-08,  Sample  News  Release,  and 
the  approach  taken  in  Handout  9-07, 
Developing  a Style:  Brebeuf  School.  For 
example,  Handout  9-07  does  not  mention  a 
contact  person.  Why  not?  Remind 
participants  to  consider  the  medium  for 
which  the  release  is  being  written.  Is  a 
contact  person  always  necessary?  Are  there 
situations  in  which  a neatly  handwritten 
release  would  do  as  well  as  a typed  release? 

• Encourage  participants  to  think  about  the 
pyramid  concept  (as  presented  in  Lecture 
9-04,  Effective  Communication  with  the 
Media)  and  to  try  to  be  clear  and  concise. 

• Remind  them  that,  in  a real-life  situation, 
effective  communication  with  the  media 
depends  upon  knowing  the  preferences  and 
requirements  of  media  contacts. 


2.  Instruct  participants  to  choose  an  event  from 
the  current  school  year  and  write  a news 
release  about  it.  Participants  can: 

• choose  a story  from  their  own  school(s)  that 
they  would  like  to  share  with  the  general 
public. 

• pick  a typical  school  event,  such  as  one  of 
those  identified  in  Activity  9-04,  The  School 
Calendar  (Christmas  concerts;  student 
scholastic  awards;  innovative  teaching 
techniques;  etc.). 

• select  a story  from  the  newspaper  articles  in 
the  handouts  in  this  chapter. 

3.  Give  participants  20  minutes  to  write  their 
news  releases. 

4.  Ask  participants  to  exchange  news  releases 

with  a neighbor.  Each  participant  should  do  a 
critique  on  the  basis  of  the  guidelines 
presented  in  Lecture  9-04,  Effective  ( 

Communication  with  the  Media,  and  on  the 

basis  of  the  guidelines  in  Handout  9-08, 

Sample  News  Release. 

5.  Give  participants  10  minutes  to  write 
comments  on  the  news  release. 

6.  Now  tell  participants  to  return  the  news 
releases  to  the  neighbor. 

7.  Allow  5 minutes  for  participants  to  discuss  the 
critiques  with  the  neighbor. 

8.  Ask  participants  to  describe  the  problems  that 
they  experienced  trying  to  write  effective  news 
releases. 

General  discussion:  5 minutes. 
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HANDOUT  9-01  Media  Appropriateness 


THE  EDMONTON  JOURNAL,  February  4,  1982  D8 


Jury  acquits  Gretel;  Big  Bad  Wolf  guilty 


PRESCOTT,  Wash.  (AP)  - The  Big  Bad 
Wolf  was  guilty  of  property  destruction. 
Gretel  was  cleared  of  murdering  the  old 
witch,  but  it  took  four  polls  of  the  jury. 

Teacher  Bill  Wolford  uses  fairy  tale  to 
show  his  class  of  about  a dozen  second- 
graders  at  Prescott  Elementary  School  how 
the  American  judicial  system  works.  He 
said  it  also  trains  them  to  think  on  their 
feet. 

The  students,  ages  7 and  8,  play  defen- 
dants such  as  the  smirking  wolf  who  blew 
down  the  Three  Little  Pigs'  houses,  or  the 
frightened  Gretel,  who  shoved  the  witch 
into  the  oven  and  banged  the  door  shut. 


Students  also  play  witnesses,  lawyers 
and  jurors. 

"Their  reading,  comprehension  and  lis- 
tening have  developed  because  they  have 
to  think,"  says  Wolford,  who  sets  aside  45 
minutes  each  Friday  for  the  fairy  tale  trials. 

"I  guide  the  discussion  by  keeping  them 
on  track,  but  I let  them  develop  it.  After- 
wards they  explain  how  they  reached  their 
conclusions." 

Angela  Gessel,  8,  appropriately  defiant 
as  the  Big  Bad  Wolf,  was  grilled  about 
whether  she  huffed  and  puffed  and  blew 
down  one  little  pig's  straw  house. 

"Just  as  I was  beginning  to  talk  to  the 
little  pig,  a strong  wind  came  up  and  blew 


the  house  down,"  she  claimed.  The  jury 
didn't  buy  that  story  and  convicted  her. 

In  the  case  of  Gretel  vs.  The  Second 
Grade,  the  jury  had  a tougher  time.  Gretel 
baked  the  witch  to  death,  that's  clear;  but 
was  it  murder  or  justified  homicide? 

Jurors  finally  acquitted  Gretel  because  of 
testimony  by  a woodcutter  who  said  that 
after  the  witch  died,  all  her  belongings 
vanished.  The  woodcutter  added  that  the 
witch  always  fed  him  cookies  and  seemed 
nice  enough. 

Since  the  witch  tried  to  roast  Hansel  and 
Gretel,  she  had  to  be  a bad  witch,  not  a 
good  one.  Gretel,  the  jury  concluded,  did 
what  needed  doing. 


Reproduced  with  permission. 
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New  idea  arrives 
at  Coichester 

by  Marj  Doyle 


A new  idea  has  arrived  at  Colchester  Elementary  School!  How  about 
tea,  or  coffee  and  pumpkin  pie  or  apple  pie  or  etc.,  etc.,  for  $1 .00?  This 
year  for  ‘‘Meet  the  Teacher  Night,”  the  Colchester  School  is  planning 
a Harvest  Tea  for  the  families.  While  you  haVfe  coffee  and  pie  and  visit 
with  your  child’s  teacher,  the  grade  six  students  are  offering  their  ser- 
vices, under  adult  assistance,  to  babysit  your  pre-schoolers.  Will  we  see 
every  family  on  October  7 at  7:30  p.m.? 

Spell-a-thon,  Math-a-thon,  Run-a-thon;  are  these  the  only  ways  to 
raise  money  for  our  children’s  field  trips  and  activities?  This  year  the 
school  has  decided  to  sell  address  labels.  We  should  all  need  new 
address  labels  because  we  have  all  had  a new  address  change  brought 
upon  us.  In  mid-October,  the  children  will  be  asking  you  to  support  them 
and  receive  your  address  labels.. 

Reproduced  with  permission. 


Functions  of  the  media 

The  news  media  have  three  basic  functions:  (1) 

INFORMING  us  about  community,  national,  and 

international  events;  (2)  INTERPRETING  the 

news  through  columns  and  editorials;  and  (3) 

ENTERTAINING  us  with  humor  and  “soft”  news. 

Questions  for  discussion 

1 . How  does  the  above  article  perform  more  than 
one  function? 

2.  What  aspects  of  that  story  made  it  of  interest 
to  the  Associated  Press  and  to  The  Edmonton 
Journal? 

3.  Consider  the  article  to  the  left.  Would  it  be  of 
interest  to  a large-circulation  newspaper  such  as 
the  The  Edmonton  Journal?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Why  do  you  think  that  Colchester  Elementary 
School  chose  to  make  the  announcements  in 
The  Sherwood  Park  News,  rather  than  simply 
in  the  school  newsletter? 

5.  If  Colchester  Elementary  School  desires  media 
coverage  of  the  Harvest  Tea,  how  could  each 
of  the  following  potential  news  reporters  lend 

a different  perspective  to  the  event:  principal; 
teacher;  school  secretary;  parent;  student? 
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A sunnier  side  of  schools 


By  RON  COLLISTER 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking 
at  any  story. 

I was  tempted  today  to  write 
about  a brand  new  survey  in  the 
United  States  showing  that  educa- 
tion was  "in  crisis". 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  all  17-year- 
old  high  school  students  are  "func- 
tionally illiterate." 

And  the  rest  of  the  picture  was 
equally  depressing. 

As  commentators,  we're  sup- 
posed to  react  to  such  horrendous 
disclosures  but,  personally,  I can't 
remember  when  education  was 
not  "in  crisis"— of  one  kind  or 
another. 

In  my  day,  the  problem  was  to 
get  more  and  more  young  people 
into  high  school  where,  I suspect, 
their  "functional  illiteracy"  might 
have  been  discovered— inside 
school,  instead  of  out. 

Anyway,  I don't  have  to  deal 
with  that  depressing  topic  today 
thanks  to  Gretchen  Brundin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Strathcona  Composite 
Home  and  School  Association. 

I re-read  her  recent  letter,  put- 
ting another  face  on  education,  and 
she  gave  me  an  upbeat  theme  for 
a downbeat  day. 

"Over  the  past  two  years,"  she 
began,  "(the  school)  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  media  through 
its  more  'colorful'  exploits. 

"As  parents,  we  would  like  to 
share  with  you  another  side  of 
'Scona'." 

Colorful,  Mrs.  B.???  You  can  say 
that  again. 

As  I recall  it,  the  young  jocks 
were  on  their  way  to  Hell  in  a 
handbasket,  over  hijinks  that  rang- 
ed from  Smashed  Lockers  to 
Adorned  Buttocks. 

For  a while,  in  the  more  sensitive 
regions  of  the  city,  there  was  con- 
cern that  Edmonton  might  be  turn- 
ed into  a block  of  salt. 

It  wasn't  my  view,  you  may 
recall. 


At  least  one  angry  Scona  parent 
accused  me  of  promoting  such  an- 
tics, through  tolerance. 

However,  this  is  no  day  for 
history. 

It  is  a day  for  glorious  reality. 

Mrs.  Brundin,  who  has  already 
been  expounding  the  Good  News 
in  our  Letter  Page,  wants  me  to 
know  about  it,  too. 

And  I'm  happy  to  allow  her  the 
chance  to  do  it,  in  this  column  to- 
day, devoted  to  the  unmarred  pat- 
tern of  scholastic  excellence  at 
"Scona". 

It's  not  my  view,  or  Gretchen's, 
but  the  view  of  the  investigators 
from  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Education. 

These  ferret-eyed  folk  conclude: 

"Strathcona  Composite  High 
School  is  an  excellent  school  cen- 
tred on  children  and  their  educa- 
tional needs. 

"The  school  administrators  faci- 
litate a learning  environment  in 
which  students,  teachers,  and  sup- 
port staff  are  treated  with  respect 
and  dignity. 

"The  excellent  professional  staff 
complements  the  administration". 

They  continued: 

"In  walking  the  corridors  of  the 
school  and  visiting  the  classrooms, 
one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
by  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  the 
student  body"— and,  after  75  years, 
it  continues  to  offer  "quality  edu- 
cation" to  students. 

Scona  was  selected  ai.  represen- 
tative of  a medium-sized  urban 
high  school. 

So,  maybe,  it  is  typical  of  many 
others  and  therefore  helps  us  look 
at  the  sunnier  side  of  education, 
where  problems  are  real  but  not 
terminal. 

Thank  you,  Gretchen  Brundin, 
for  being  a proud  and  positive 
parent. 

And  for  the  opportunity  you  give 
me  to  write  that  elusive  Good 
News  Column. 


Notice  the  difference  in  approach  between  the 
columnists  on  this  and  the  next  page.  Ron  Col- 
lister,  on  this  page,  is  a general  columnist  look- 
ing for  human-interest  stories.  R.  Glenn  Martin, 
on  the  next  page,  is  a specialist  writing  a weekly 
education  column  and,  for  the  most  part,  picking 
his  own  topics. 

Questions  for  discussion 

1.  As  a member  of  the  general  public,  after 
reading  the  R.  Glenn  Martin  article,  what  im- 
pression do  you  have  of  the  Alberta  social 
studies  curriculum?  How  have  the  views  of 
this  professor/columnist  influenced  you? 

2.  Would  a letter  to  the  editor  or  to  the  columnist 
be  an  appropriate  response  from  a:  teacher; 
principal;  student;  parent;  or  board  member? 
Why  or  why  not? 

3.  If  a group  of  concerned  parents  brought  in  this 
article  and  demanded  that  their  students  be 
taught  “answers  as  well  as  questions,’’  how 
would  you  respond? 

4.  If  the  local  media  were  polling  principals  and 
social  studies  teachers  with  regard  to  course 
content,  teaching  methodology,  and  the 
general  value  of  social  studies  courses,  what 
would  you  say? 

5.  Parents  are  sometimes  motivated  to  contact 
the  media,  as  the  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tion president  did  in  the  article  at  the  left.  In 
the  past  year,  have  there  been  any  events  or 
issues  that  prompted  parents  from  your  school 
to  speak  to  reporters  or  to  write  letters  to  the 
editor?  Was  your  school  presented  in  a 
positive  or  a negative  light? 

6.  What  events  or  issues  in  the  immediate  future 
might  prompt  parents  to  write  to  the 
newspaper? 

7.  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  feasible  for  a 
school  to  suggest  or  to  organize  a letter- 
writing campaign? 

8.  Would  you  approach  either  of  these  colum- 
nists with  a story?  What  kind  of  story? 


Reproduced  with  permission. 
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Students  need  answers  as 
well  as  questions 


By  R.  GLENN  MARTIN 

"What  do  you  really  think  about  (the)  new  Alberta 
Social  Studies  Curriculum?" 

"I  think  it's  the  best  in  North  America." 

My  conversation  was  with  Dr.  Jim  Parsons,  a colleague 
in  the  U of  A's  Department  of  Secondary  Education  and 
a specialist  in  social  studies. 

I was  amazed  at  his  enthusiasm,  since  he  had  previously 
been  ironic  about  it— or  so  I thought. 

"Are  you  serious,  and  may  I quote  you  publicly?" 

"Absolutely." 

Was  there  a catch?  Yes. 

Dr.  Parsons,  along  with  Dr.  Charles  Chamberlin  of  the 
Department  of  Elementary  Education,  had  delivered  a 
paper  at  the  National  Council  of  Social  Studies  in  Detroit 
a few  weeks  earlier.  It  dealt  with  Alberta's  new  curriculum 
and  with  what  seems  to  them  a gross  inconsistency  in  the 
position  of  Alberta  Education  (the  official  name  of  the 
provincial  department). 

What  their  paper  said,  in  essence,  was  that  the  Alberta 
Social  Studies  Curriculum  might  be  a model  for  a curri- 
culum based  on  the  "inquiry"  method  (more  about  this 
in  a minute),  but  because  of  the  new  provincial  testing 
program,  all  the  benefits  of  the  curriculum  are  wiped  out 
by  the  need  to  teach  for  provincial  tests.  (They  also  cited 
Minister  Dave  King's  notorious  list  of  26  "desirable  per- 
sonal characteristics"  as  sending  teachers  "conflicting 
messages"  that  undermine  the  inquiry  curriculum.) 

This  means,  according  to  these  experts,  that  factual 
knowledge  will  reign  supreme  in  provincial  social  studies 
because  facts  are  the  matters  most  readily  tested  on  mass- 
administered  achievement  tests  like  those  intended  under 
the  province's  testing  program. 

What  the  province  gives  with  one  hand.  Parsons  sug- 
gests, it  takes  away  with  the  other.  And  the  government 
is  therefore,  at  least  in  effect,  hypocritical. 

To  react  to  this  kind  of  charge,  one  needs  some  under- 
standing of  what  is  meant  by  the  "inquiry  method."  In 
essence,  an  inquiry  curriculum  is  based  on  questions,  not 


answers.  The  point  of  such  a question-laden  program  is 
to  encourage  students  to  think,  not  memorize.  The  Alberta 
curriculum  for  social  studies  consists  of  two  or  three  main 
topics  for  each  grade  level  from  one  to  12.  With  each  topic 
goes  a "social  issue"  on  which  much  stress  is  laid  in 
directing  teachers'  efforts  on  each  topic. 

At  Grade  4,  for  instance,  one  of  the  three  social  issues 
is  "How  should  Alberta  share  its  resources?"  This  is  the 
main  question  under  the  topic  "Alberta's  links  with 
Canada  and  the  World."  In  Grade  8,  for  the  topic 
"Canada:  Development  of  a Nation,"  the  issue  is:  "Should 
Canadians  change  the  nature  of  their  political 
institutions?" 

These  issues  are  intended  in  the  curriculum  as  open- 
ended  questions— that  is,  questions  without  a single  clear 
"right"  or  "wrong"  answer.  This  kind  of  questioning 
enjoys  widespread  support  in  education  from  both  pro- 
gressives and  traditionalists  because,  at  best,  it  encourages 
student  participation  and  challenges  the  mind. 

As  offered  in  the  new  curriculum,  these  questions  are 
to  be  accompanied  by  facts  "appropriate  to  the  inquiry 
questions  that  are  listed."  Facts,  then,  occur  only  in  the 
context  of  inquiry,  not  as  ends  in  themselves.  Names  like 
Sir  John  Macdonald  and  dates  like  1867  are  significant 
only  if  they  shed  some  kind  of  important  light  on  some 
"inquiry  question." 

I admire  the  intent,  but  I must  confess  to  serious  reser- 
vations about  overcommitment  to  the  inquiry  method,  in 
any  subject.  Questions  are  great  up  to  a point,  but  they 
can  get  out  of  hand.  Do  we  train  surgeons  or  airline  pilots 
only  by  the  inquiry  method?  Canadians  will  have  plenty 
of  surgery  to  do  on  an  ailing  economy,  and  plenty  of  fly- 
ing to  do  if  they're  to  navigate  safely  into  the  next  century. 

An  organized  body  of  significant  information  and  per- 
spective seems  to  me  the  necessary  foundation  for  any 
truly  meaningful  inquiry. 

R.  Glenn  Martin  is  a professor  of  secondary  education 
at  the  University  of  Alberta.  His  column  appears  Tuesdays. 
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Holyrood  students  learn  by  doing 


By  ELSE  REMPEL 

Rockets,  satellites,  stars  and  planets 
dominated  the  interest  of  students  at  the 
Holyrood  Elementary  School's  science 
exhibition. 

But  not  all  the  students  had  their  heads 
in  outer  space. 

Rebecca  Tucker,  a Grade  4 pupil,  built 
a chemistry  lab  with  the  help  of  a purple 
cabbage,  baking  soda,  vinegar  and  salt 
water.  Her  job  was  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference between  acids  and  alkalis. 

"The  boiled  cabbage  juice  is  my  litmus,” 
the  nine-year-old  said  knowingly.  (Litmus 
turns  red  when  mixed  with  acid  and  back 
to  blue  when  put  into  a base). 

Rebecca's  lab  was  among  200  projects 
assembled  by  students  in  what  teacher 
Ronald  Johnston  described  as  a practical 
learning  experience. 

He  was  astonished  by  the  enthusiasm 
when  the  exhibition  was  announced 

Reproduced  with  permission. 


several  weeks  ago. 

"Kids  who  weren't  showing  much  inter- 
est in  class  suddenly  bloomed  with  in- 
teresting and  innovative  projects."  More 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  student  population 
of  488  participated,  he  said. 

The  pupils  chose  their  own  subjects  and 
were  allowed  to  solicit  help  from  parents 
and  teachers. 

"It's  not  a competition  and  there  aren't 
any  prizes,"  explained  Mr.  Johnston.  "We 
didn't  want  to  inhibit  anyone  by  focussing 
on  just  a few  students.  We  wanted  to 
recognize  everyone's  accomplishments." 

Displays  brashly  proclaimed:  "All  About 
the  Planets",  "The  Kingdom  of  Ants", 
"What  is  Electricity"  and  "How  Mountains 
are  Formed." 

Joey  Kiernan  and  Yuri  Wuensch,  both 
nine,  wanted  to  build  a city  of  the  future 
"but  it  was  too  hard." 


So  they  boned  up  on  dinosaurs. 

'Dinosaurs  were  reptiles  and  mammals; 
some  were  the  size  of  chickens  and  others 
as  big  as  10  elephants,"  explained  Yuri. 
"They  lived  250  million  years  ago  a^d  died 
in  the  Ice  Age." 

It  took  the  pair  17  days  of  research  to 
come  up  with  all  you  wanted  to  know 
about  the  prehistoric  creatures. 

Volcanos  captured  the  attention  of  Deb- 
bie Buga,  10,  who  announced  there  are 
three  kinds:  cinder  cone,  composite  cone 
and  shield  volcanoes. 

Reaction  from  parents  was  equally  en- 
thusiastic as  parents,  some  with  cameras, 
roamed  the  school  hallways  and 
gymnasium. 

"I  think  it's  great,"  said  a father.  "The 
kids  are  learning  by  doing.  When  they  have 
to  do  their  own  research,  they're  not  apt 
to  forget  what  they  learned." 


Questions  for  discussion 

Special  events  and  innovative  school  programs 
are  both  potentially  newsworthy.  Here  is  an 
example  of  a “soft”  news  story  that  has  been 
saved  for  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  newspaper. 
Notice  that  the  teacher  in  this  story  was  well- 
prepared  and  able  to  point  out  particular  exhibits 


to  the  reporter.  The  article  relies  on  background 
information  from  the  teacher  and  on  interviews 
with  students  and  a parent.  Can  you  suggest 
some  appropriate  photographs?  Would  such  an 
event  warrant  any  television  coverage?  Why  or 
why  not? 
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School  rival  factions  trade  punches 


By  CHRIS  ZDEB 

"The  key  people  will  be  disciplined," 
Strathcona  High  School  principal  Lee 
Phipps  said  today  after  two  rival  student 
factions  squared  off  Wednesday. 

The  clash  occurred  after  an  accidental 
fire  closed  down  an  air  guitar  contest— 
where  students  pretend  to  play  instruments 
in  time  to  records. 

One  student  suffered  a broken  nose, 
another  a broken  knuckle  and  a third  a cut 
lip  when  members  of  the  "Heads"  and 
"Jocks"  exchanged  punches  over  a student 
organizer's  decision  to  close  down  the 
contest. 

Students  interviewed  on  the  front  steps 
of  the  school  defined  "Heads"  as  the  stu- 
dents who  smoke  dope  and  wear  their  hair 
long.  "Jocks,"  they  said,  are  students  who 
have  85-per-cent  averages  and  rarely  miss 
a day  of  school. 

Mrs.  Phipps  said  today  she  will  likely 
suspend  three  students.  She  said  the  two 
groups,  who  represent  a minority  of  stu- 
dents, usually  keep  out  of  each  other's 
way.  They  were  drawn  together  Wednes- 


Police  were  called  to  ''show 
the  flag"  when  "Heads"  and 
"Jocks"  at  'Scona  High  got 
into  a fracas  after  an  air 
guitar  contest  was  closed. 


day  afternoon  by  a shared  enjoyment  of 
punk  rock  music  and  air  guitar  contests. 

The  event  was  staged  by  the  student 
council  as  part  of  Punk  Day,  one  of  several 
special  events  scheduled  during  the  Mag- 
nificent Month  of  March  to  boost  school 
spirit  and  dispel  winter  blahs. 

About  800  students  were  in  the  gym  for 
the  contest. 

Mrs.  Phipps  said  the  show  was  three- 
quarters  finished  when  a member  of  one 
of  the  competing  bands  lit  some  saltpeter 
being  used  for  a smoke  prop  and  it  was  up- 
set, almost  setting  fire  to  the  stage  curtain. 

"It  could  have  been  a holocaust,"  she 
said.  "It  could  have  been  a bad  fire." 


Fast  action  on  the  part  of  the  student 
stage  manager  resulted  in  the  curtain  being 
pulled  up  and  away  from  the  metre-high 
flames  that  erupted. 

A second  fire  "lit  for  fun"  by  a member 
of  a second  band  was  also  quickly  extin- 
guished before  there  was  any  damage,  Mrs. 
Phipps  said. 

Students  backstage  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
said  one  student  whose  band  was  supposed 
to  play  next  became  upset  when  the  show 
was  shut  down  and  several  punches  were 
exchanged  between  five  students. 

Three  city  police  cruisers  were  called  to 
the  front  of  the  school  shortly  before  dis- 
missal when  Mrs.  Phipps  expressed  concern 
that  the  earlier  squabble  might  erupt  into 
something  worse. 

"They  (the  police)  were  called  in  to  show 
the  flag,"  she  said  simply. 

A large  group  of  Heads  gathered  at  the 
front  of  the  school  after  dismissal  as  they 
waited  for  police  to  finish  interviewing  one 
of  their  friends  involved  in  the  fracas,  but 
dispersed  with  no  problem. 


Reproduced  with  permission. 


Positive  vs.  Negative 

This  is  the  type  of  dramatic  incident  that  almost 
invariably  receives  media  attention.  The  principal 
appears  to  have  been  co-operative  with  the 
media.  Although  the  reporter  interviewed  some 
students,  the  article  basically  presents  the  school 
administrator’s  version  of  the  incident.  Notice 
that  the  principal  declined  to  name  the  students 
involved.  This  is  a "hard”  news  story  and  it  has 
been  reported  the  day  after  the  event. 

If  such  an  event  occurred  in  your  school,  how 
f would  you  prepare  yourself  to  handle  the  media? 
What  kind  of  a follow-up  report  (if  any)  would  you 
prepare  for  students,  parents,  and  the  press? 


For  further  study 
and  discussion 

As  an  exercise,  monitor  the  news  coverage  of 
schools  and  education  in  your  area  over  the 
period  of  a week  or  two. 

What  differences  do  you  see  between  weekday 
news  stories  and  weekend  news  stories? 

How  would  you  characterize  stories  about 
elementary  schools?  Junior  highs?  Senior  highs? 

What  types  of  stories  are  only  of  local  interest? 
What  types  of  stories  are  of  interest  provincially 
or  nationally? 
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The  Fort  Saskatchewan  Record, 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1980— page  14 

Parents  role  essential  in 
child’s  early  education 


"The  most  important  ingredient  in 
a child's  education  is  a warm  and 
healthy  parental  relationship." 

That  was  the  message  delivered  by 
John  Moffatt,  an  education  depart- 
ment consultant,  to  parents  and 
teachers  last  Wednesday  evening  at 
Park  Elementary  School.  Most  of  his 
listeners  have  children  attending 
Early  Childhood  Services  (ECS) 
programs. 

ECS,  sponsored  by  Alberta  Educa- 
tion, provides  pre-school  children 
with  an  enriched  learning  environ- 
ment enabling  them  to  grow  and 
develop,  not  just  intellectually,  but 
in  other  areas  as  well. 

The  program  employs  teachers, 
counsellors,  nutritionists  and  other 
specalists  to  see  that  a child  gets  a 
proper  start  to  life  during  these  very 
critical  years. 

"You  can't  evaluate  what  a child 
learns  by  the  amount  of  mathema- 
tics or  reading  he  is  able  to  digest 
during  class  time. 

"Education  involves  both  the 
school  and  home.  Parents  and 
teachers  are  the  most  important 
people  they're  going  to  meet,”  said 
Moffatt. 

"We  deal  with  them  for  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  day  so  we  realize  that 
the  only  way  you're  going  to  sustain 
growth  is  to  work  with  the  parents," 
he  said. 

The  necessity  of  using  professionals 
to  assist  in  the  educational  process 
at  this  stage  is  important,  especially 
when  you  consider  the  fact  that  a 
child's  development  will  be  80  per 
cent  complete  by  the  age  of  eight. 

Over  250  pre-schoolers  are  enrol- 
led in  11  classes  in  Fort  Sask- 
atchewan. There  are  six  at  Park 


Elementary,  three  at  Pope  John,  one 
at  Fort  Elementary  and  another  run 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian 
Alliance  Church. 

Moffatt  said  ECS  breaks  with  the 
practice  of  the  '60s  when  a heavy 
emphasis  was  placed  on  trying  to  get 
children  reading  and  writing  at  an 
early  age  and  concentrates  essen- 
tially on  intellectual  development. 

"ECS  is  enrichment  oriented  rather 
than  formal  training  oriented,"  he 
said.  The  four  main  areas  of  growth 
the  program  tries  to  develop  are 
physical,  emotional,  social  and 
intellectual. 

Children  are  taught  to  have  a posi- 
tive self-image  of  themselves,  an 
important  tool  to  have,  he  said, 
particularly  when  difficult  problem 
situations  arise. 

The  program  has  three  primary 
goals:  to  ensure  that  growing  children 
have  adequate  nutritional  health  care; 
a rich  environment  which  avoids 
direct  competition  and  encourages 
muscle  growth  and  (a)  de-emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  cultivating 
intellectual  capacities  until  after  the 
age  of  eight. 

Moffatt  said  ECS  doesn't  place  as 
much  importance  on  reading  and 
writing  because  children  don't 
completely  develop  their  seeing  and 
hearing  capacities  until  that  age. 

"In  some  cases  a child's  reading 
problem  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
(that)  his  or  her  receiving  processes 
haven't  fully  developed.  Neurolog- 
ically,  the  mechanisms  their  brains 
use  have  not  totally  matured." 

A proper  learning  environment,  he 
said,  can  influence  a child's 
development  by  as  much  as  20  to  25 
per  cent. 


Names  make  news.  Newsworthy  people  include: 
visiting  dignitaries;  expert  guest  speakers; 
distinguished  alumni;  exceptional  students; 
retiring  staff  members;  active  volunteers  from  the 
parent  or  business  communities. 

What  other  people  would  you  suggest? 

This  article  provides  little  direct  publicity  for  the 
school  involved,  compared  to  some  of  the 
articles  in  other  handouts.  However,  it  does 
explain  the  Early  Childhood  Services  program 
and  the  relationship  between  the  home  and 
school  environments.  The  article  will  be  read  by 
many  people,  including  the  parents  and 
grandparents  of  pre-schoolers  and  ECS 
youngsters. 

With  regard  to  guest  speakers,  the  principal  of 
Fort  Park  School,  Mrs.  Billy  Thompson, 
comments:  “You  might  know  the  speaker  so  well 
and  have  heard  the  message  so  often  that  it  may 
not  seem  like  news,  but  if  it’s  published,  it  does 
the  school  no  harm  at  all  and  it  helps  your 
speaker.”  It  also  helps  education  in  general. 

Don’t  forget,  however,  to  let  your  speaker  know 
that  you  intend  to  invite  the  media  and  to  obtain 
his/her  permission  to  do  so. 


Reproduced  with  permission. 
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The  Sherwood  Park  News— Friday,  October  15,  1982— Page  13 


Salisbury  will  award 


Salisbury  Spectrum 

by  Joanne  Sadoway 


Tuesday  evening,  October  19,  is  the  annual  Salisbury  Composite 
High  School  Academic  Awards  Night.  It  is  at  this  time  that  all  of  the 
academic  achievements  acquired  last  year  by  students  are  recognized. 
Congratulations  to  all  award  recipients.  The  Salisbury  Composite  Wind 
Ensemble  will  be  playing  for  your  entertainment. 

Quarterlies  came  out  this  past  week.  You  will  only  receive  your  mark 
in  a course  if  you  are  failing  the  subject.  Quarterly  marks  will  be  mailed, 
and  I hope  that  you  don’t  receive  any  unwanted  mail. 


achievers  next  week 

The  football  team  has  turned  the  tables  from  the  results  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  The  team  is  doing  extremely  well  as  they  are 
now  on  a winning  streak.  We  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  today  as  you 
face  McNally  at  5:00  p.m.  Thurs.,  Oct.  14,  at  Coronation.  We  will  all 
be  out  to  cheer  you  on. 

The  volleyball  teams  had  a break  last  weekend  but  will  be  out  in  full 
force  this  weekend.  Today,  the  girls  began  a two  day  tournament  at 
McNally,  and  the  boys  can  be  seen  at  Harry  Ainley  for  the  Friars  tourna- 
ment. There  will  be  some  great  games,  and  your  support  is  welcome. 
Wed.,  Oct.  20,  all  of  the  Sabre  volleyball  teams  travel  to  Spruce  Grove. 

Hallowe’en  is  coming  up.  You  had  better  start  thinking  about  the 
costume  you  are  going  to  wear. 


Facey  offers  special  services 


Facey  Focus 

by  Karen  Blum 


Bev  Facey  can  offer  you  many  services.  These  programs  give 
students  experience  in  working  directly  with  the  public.  Any  revenues 
from  the  services  are  re-invested  into  the  operational  costs  of  the  special 
program  involved.  And  revenue  is  always  needed.  Prices  on  most  items 
are  considerably  less  because  they  are  sold  and  produced  by  students. 
There  are  six  major  services  Facey  students  provide  the  public. 

Bev  Facey  is  uniquely  equipped  with  a large  greenhouse.  This 
structure  is  used  by  the  horticulture  department  to  germinate  various  bed- 
ding and  potted  plants.  In  the  spring  these  plants  are  sold  to  the  public. 
For  special  occasions  they  produce  various  ornamental  plants.  Along 
with  plants,  the  students  also  create  floral  arrangements  and  corsages. 

The  newest  addition  to  Bev  Facey  is  the  gas  station  and  garage. 
The  pumps  are  open  to  the  public  from  9:00  a.m.  to  3:20  p.m.  and  they 
also  are  operated  by  students.  If  your  car  doesn’t  purr  like  it  used  to, 
maybe  it’s  time  for  a tune-up  or  oil  change.  The  Facey  garage  provides 


both,  plus  occasional  engine  overhauls. 

With  winter  arriving,  now  is  the  time  to  start  storing  summer  things. 
The  custom  building  department  is  marketing  sheds.  If  you  require  a 
shed  constructed  to  certain  dimensions,  these  students  will  custom  build 
a shed  for  you  at  cost  price. 

If  you  have  always  wanted  a wood  stove  or  fireplace  but  could  not 
afford  one,  why  not  let  students  build  it  for  less?  The  welding  class  at 
Facey  does  just  that. 

Another  very  specialized  program  is  the  Bev  Facey  catering  service. 
Food  preparation  classes  will  cater  banquets,  conventions  and  meetings. 
They  are  also  experienced  in  catering  weddings.  They  prepare,  display 
and,  if  desired,  serve  the  cuisine. 

Probably  the  most  well-known  service  to  the  public  is  Beauty  Culture. 
Both  men  and  women  can  have  their  hair  done  inexpensively  by 
students.  Student  hair  stylists  offer  the  most  up-to-date  fashions. 

All  of  these  services  are  provided  for  the  public.  Their  purpose  is 
to  simulate  the  real  working  world  for  students.  If  you  are  interested  in 
any  of  these  six  services,  please  phone  and  ask  for  the  department 
concerned.  Why  buy  anywhere  else  when  you  can  get  it  for  less  and 
help  a student  in  the  bargain? 


The  high-school  columns  on  this  page  show  only 
two  possible  approaches  for  a regular  student 
column.  Students,  their  families,  and  alumni 
would  be  interested  in  the  events  covered  in  the 
Salisbury  School  column.  Community  members 
would  be  interested  in  the  services  provided  by 
Bev  Facey  School.  Columns  such  as  these 
generally  cover  calendar  events  such  as  frosh 
week,  dances,  sports  events,  drama  productions, 
graduation,  and  other  end-of-year  festivities.  But 


Reproduced  with  permission. 

they  can  also  be  used  to  highlight  staff  members, 
student  programs,  contributions  of  volunteers, 
contemporary  student  issues  and  concerns,  etc. 

What  other  topics  or  themes  can  you  suggest? 

What  community-relations  goals  might  be  served 
by  student  columns  in  the  local  media 
(community  newsletters,  local  newspapers, 
community  radio  and  television  programs)? 
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The  St.  Albert  Gazette,  March  9,  1983,  page  A13 

Fighting  new  school  trauma 


By  LAURA  WALSH 

KAREN  BERGLUND  & VANESSA  ROGERS 
Grade  six  enrichment— Robert  Rundle 

Today  there  are  a number  of  students 
moving  to  new  schools  due  to  such  things 
as  job  changes,  divorce,  desire  to  move 
to  a different  home,  and  death.  It  is  hard 
to  leave  familiar  places  behind  and  face 
the  new  and  the  strange. 

We  decided  to  interview  the  most  re- 
cent seven  students  that  transferred  to 
Robert  Rundle  School.  We  learned  that 
their  biggest  fear  was  not  making  new 
friends.  The  second  thing  that  worried 
the  new  students  was  getting  on  the 
wrong  bus.  No  one  was  worried  about 
the  school  work  or  being  behind  in  their 
studies. 

Most  of  the  students  said  their  parents 
gave  them  encouragement  the  night 
before  their  first  day.  One  student  told  us 
his  dad  gave  him  lots  of  confidence  by 
saying,  "Don't  worry  about  new  friends, 
you  attract  new  kids  like  a magnet." 

Here  are  some  of  our  ideas  to  welcome 
new  students  to  Robert  Rundle: 

• Hand  out  a memory  book  (book  of 
school  pictures  organized  by  grade  level) 


so  they  can  learn  the  names  of  teachers 
and  students. 

• Get  people  to  show  them  around  the 
school  so  they  learn  the  location  of  the 
library,  gym,  office,  etc. 

• Eat  with  them  in  the  lunchroom. 

We  checked  our  school  library  for 

books  about  moving  to  a new  school.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  better  books: 

• Pip  Moves  Away  by  Myra  Brown. 

• Eddie's  Moving  Day  by  Janet  Deering. 

• I'm  Moving  by  Martha  Hickman. 

• Moving  Day  For  the  Middle  Mans  (sic) 
by  E.  Slobdkina. 

• Moving  Away  by  Alice  Viklund. 

We  would  like  to  thank  and  welcome 
to  Robert  Rundle,  Teresa  and  Monty 
Regan,  Seth  Johnston,  Chris  Creran, 
Naule  Reimer,  Shaun  Duckman, 
Daniel  Perreault. 

"Moving— it  is  a time  to  put  things  in 
boxes,  decide  which  toy  to  take  with  you, 
and  who  to  give  your  goldfish  fo. " From 
Moving  Away  by  Alice  Viklund. 


The  Shepherd’s  Yarn 
(Good  Shepherd  Community 
School  Newsletter), 
November,  1982,  page  6 

OUR  MRS.  BROOKS 

Mrs.  Brooks  was  the  best 
library  teacher  I ever  had. 
She  helped  me  find  a 
good  book  to  read  and 
she  was  nice  to  me.  I will 
miss  her. 

By:  Andre  Grenier 
3M 


Reproduced  with  permission. 


Student  columns  in  the  local  media  are  not 
limited  to  high-school  students,  as  the  left-hand 
article  attests.  Although  the  right-hand  article 
was  drawn  from  a school  newsletter,  it  would 
also  be  appropriate  in  the  education  section  of  a 


suburban  or  rural  newspaper,  or  in  the  youth 
section  of  a large  daily  newspaper  that  accepts 
student  submission  (for  example,  the  “Junior 
Journal”  of  The  Edmonton  Journal). 
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The  Sherwood  Park  News—  The  Sherwood  Park  News— 

Wednesday,  May  25,  1983— Page  A6  Wednesday,  June  1,  1982— Page  All 


Letters 

A wise  move? 


Dear  Editor: 

I would  like  to  congratulate 
Dorothy  Horton  (along  with  Iris 
Evans,  Ken  Huzil,  Dave  Clark, 
Norma  Armstrong,  Bill  Marshall, 
and  J.D.  Morrow)  for  taking  a 
stand  on  the  side  of  education,  and 
at  least  trying  to  convince  council 
that  a "hold  the  line"  educational 
budget  is  not  a wise  move. 

Next  to  parenting,  teaching  is  the 
most  important  job  there  is.  We  ex- 
pect more  and  more  from  our 
teachers  every  year— larger 
classes,  split  grades,  differentiated 
programming  for  slow  learners, 
bright  kids,  etc.  Most  teachers  give 
their  all  in  the  classroom,  not  to 
mention  hours  of  preparatory 
work  done  at  home.  Although  I am 


not  a teacher,  I have  spent  many 
hours  in  the  classroom  volunteer- 
ing, and  I know  what  an  extremely 
difficult  job  teaching  is.  I wonder 
how  many  people  would  still  com- 
plain about  a cost  of  living  raise  for 
teachers  after  having  tried  to  fill 
teachers'  shoes  for  a few  days. 

Teachers  need  our  support— both 
financial  and  otherwise.  Cuts  in 
education  will  decrease  the  quali- 
ty of  services.  And  those  who  suf- 
fer the  most  are  children— those 
who  lack  a collective  voice  to 
speak  out.  Short  term  savings  from 
this  election  budget  will  cause 
severe  long  term  problems. 

Mrs.  Elaine  Lipford 
Sherwood  Park 


A TEA 

is  being  held  in  honor  of 
MR.  GEORGE  P.  SCHULAR 

upon  his  retirement 
as  Principal  of  Wye  School. 
It  will  be  held  on 
Thurs.  June  9,  1983 
in  the  school  gym 
program  1 :45  - 2:30 
Tea  2:30 - 5:30 
All  former  students  and 
. associates  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 


Letters  to  the  editor  can  be  a useful  means  of 
monitoring  community  concerns  and  attitudes. 
Such  letters  are  often  “illustrated”  by  stock 
photos  from  a newspaper’s  files.  Teachers, 
parents,  and  students  are  sometimes  motivated 
to  write  letters  to  the  editor  or  to  provide 
information  to  reporters  and  columnists. 

Would  the  parents  in  your  school’s  community 
be  as  enthusiastic  as  the  letter-writer  above? 

Are  your  pupils’  parents  informed  and  involved 
and  do  they  promote  a positive  image  of  the 
school  and  the  school  system?  If  not,  why  not? 
What  can  you  do  to  change  the  situation? 

Don’t  forget  public-service  announcements  and 
paid  advertisements,  especially  when  you  need  to 


Reproduced  with  permission. 

reach  people  who  do  not  have  regular  contact 
with  the  school  (parents  of  pre-schoolers;  alumni; 
senior  citizens;  business  people;  and  other 
community  members).  The  eye-catching 
advertising  formats  of  public-service  announce- 
ments in  newspapers  are  appropriate  for: 
meeting  announcements;  thank-you  notices 
recognizing  community  support;  adult-education 
opportunities;  community  survey  results;  and 
many  other  items.  Because  public-service 
announcements  are  free  of  charge  to  advertisers, 
commercial  newspapers  and  radio  and  television 
stations  can  afford  to  allocate  only  a certain 
amount  of  space  or  time  to  these 
announcements. 


Community  relations  tip 

Collect  newsclippings,  letters,  and  photographs  of  school  events  and  display  them  in  a photo  album  in 
the  central  office.  Staff  members,  students,  parents,  and  visitors  can  leaf  through  this  record  of  past 
events  and  accomplishments. 
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Developing  a Style:  Brebeuf  School 


— Brebeuf  School  — 

"the  spirit  is  growing" 

We  welcome  the  growing  number  of  students 
from  Silver  Springs  to  Brebeuf  Junior  High. 

We  offer  a wide  range  of  programs  under  the 
leadership  of  W.B.  Gormley,  principal  and  S. 
Gajdos,  vice-principal. 

The  senior  boys’  and  girls’  volleyball  teams, 
coached  by  Mr.  Gajdos  and  Mrs.  Barnett 
respectively,  enjoyed  an  undefeated  regular 
season.  Congratulations  to  the  teams.  The 
next  interschool  activity  will  be  badminton, 
coached  by  Mrs.  Bent. 

During  the  recent  Professional  Day,  the 
Brebeuf  staff  attended  an  excellent  workshop 
on  microcomputers  and  their  application  in 
the  classroom.  We  hope  to  offer  a course  in 
computer  literacy  in  the  1983-84  school  year. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Schaeffer  and  the 
Student  Council  for  organizing  very  successful 
Halloween  Day  activities  and  a dance. 

Mr.  Billings  is  to  be  commended  for 
organizing  the  Remembrance  Day  Ceremony, 
which  was  highlighted  by  a slide-tape 
presentation  by  Mr.  Joe  Forzani. 

The  first  student  progress  reports  were  issued 
recently.  If  you  did  not  receive  a copy,  please 
contact  the  school  at  289-8456  and  one  will 
be  mailed  to  you. 

The  Drama  Club,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joraan,  is 
preparing  for  their  first  lunch-box  theatre 
production  of  Lucille  Fletcher’s  “Hitch 
Hiker.’’  We  look  forward  to  their  presentation. 

DATES  TO  REMEMBER 


On  the  left  is  an  article  from  the  Silver  Spring 
Scan,  December  1982,  page  5. 

News  Release  Form 

This  news  release  form  was  specifically  designed 
for  the  Silver  Spring  Scan. 

Brebeuf  Junior  High  School  designed  news 
release  forms  for  two  community  publications. 
The  dimensions  of  the  news  releases  vary  from 
one  publication  to  the  next,  depending  upon 
column  format.  But  the  distinctive  headline 
“Brebeuf  School— The  Spirit  is  Growing” 
remains  the  same.  This  immediately  identifies 
the  column  to  staff  and  readers  of  the  Silver 
Spring  Scan  and  the  Dalhousie  Digest.  For  more 
information  on  Brebeuf  School’s  motto  and  logo, 
please  refer  to  Chapter  6 of  this  Manual. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  could  your  news  releases  be  easily 
identified  by  reporters  and  editors? 

2.  What  headline  or  design  could  be  used  to 
distinguish  a regular  news  column  from  your 
school  in  the  local  newspaper. 


Friday,  December  17— Christmas  Holiday, 
dismissal  at  12:15  p.m. 
Monday,  January  13 — Classes  resume 
Monday,  January  17— Start  of  Mid-Term 
Examination  Week 

Reproduced  with  permission. 
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Sample  News  Release 


21/ 


April  6,  1973 


NEWS 


RELEASE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE 


A FESTIVAL  to  celebrate  the  multi-cultural  nature  of  their  community  and  of  Canada  is 
being  held  April  16  and  17  by  students  at  St.  Alphonsus  School?""^  ^ 


For  two  days,  students  of  several  area  schools,  their  parents  and  the  whole 
community  will  enjoy  ethnic  dance  and  song  performances,  see  display  booths 
representing  the  cultures  of  many  lands  and  peoples,  and  in  general  gain  a rich  view  of 
the  elements  which  make  up  the  Canadian  mosaic  here  in  Calgary. 


O/ 


A high  point  for  adults  will  be  a family  party  and  dance  the  evening  of  April  16. 


The  festival  is  sponsored  by  the  Renfrew  Parent  & Student  Ethnic  Organization,  an 
informal  grouping  of  parents,  students,  schools  and  ethnic  organization  representatives. 


til 


It  is  made  possible  by  a grant  from  the  Citizenship  Branch,  Department  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Canada,  under  their  Multi-Cultural  Program. 

“We  find  the  students  are  extremely  interested  in  maintaining  their  cultural 
richness,”  says  Reg  MacDougall,  vice-principal  at  St.  Alphonsus  School  and  organizer  of 
the  Festival.  “As  young  Canadians  they  appreciate  very  much  the  diversity  of  their 
backgrounds  and  the  contribution  these  make  to  Canada. 

“They’ve  been  very  excited  about  the  Festival  and  have  done  most  of  the  work  to 
organize  it.  From  an  educational  point  of  view  it’s  tremendous,  of  course,  because  apart 
from  being  fun  it’s  giving  all  of  us  a chance  to  appreciate  each  other  in  new  ways 

CONTACT:  Reg  MacDougall,  277-2663 


Ml 


Vice  Principal 
St.  Alphonsus  School 
928  Radnor  Ave.,  N.E. 
Calgary,  Alberta. 


.^30^  -terns'  ^ 


(This  sample  news  release  was  prepared  by  Isobel  Temple  for  the  Calgary  Catholic  Schools. 
Reproduced  here  with  permission.) 
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Sample  News  Story 


A mathematics  committee  was  organized  in  January  1969 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  evaluating  mathematics 
textbooks  for  use  in  grades  four  and  five.  After  a series  of 
meetings  with  educational  consultants  from  10  textbook 
companies  the  committee  recommended  that  the  board  of 
education  adopt  the  ABC  Company’s  program:  Best  Math 
Ever  System.  The  school  board  adopted  this  series  and 
purchased  the  textbooks  for  use  in  September.  Along  with 
the  recommendation  for  a new  textbook,  the  committee 
recommended  and  the  board  of  education  purchased  a 
variety  of  instructional  materials  that  supplement  and  enrich 
the  mathematics  program.  (The  committee  members  were 
I then  identified.)  A series  of  eight  in-service  workshop 

sessions,  developed  by  M.A.  Thematic,  will  be  held  to  assist 
our  teachers  in  the  implementation  of  this  new  program. 


(The  above  is  reprinted  from  Press  and 
Community  Relations,  by  Helen  Movshovitz. 
Trenton,  N.J.:  New  Jersey  School  Boards 
Association,  1975,  p.  99.) 
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